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WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.^ 

By  James  H.   McBride,  M.D.,   Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  work  of  woman  has  always  been  quite  as  important  to  the 
race  as  that  of  man.  His  work,  which  took  him  into  active 
contact  with  rude  nature  in  the  primitive  state  or  out  into  the 
world  of  business  in  the  civilized  state,  with  its  aggressiveness 
and  essential  warfare,  has  been  more  conspicuous  and  has  had 
in  it  more  of  that  which  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  makes 
history. 

The  primitive  woman,  however,  who  kept  the  camp  or  her 
successor  who  has  kept  the  home  has  helped  equally  with  man 
to  save  the  race,  and  the  quiet  courage  of  her  obscure  life  has 
well  matched  the  more  adventurous  bravery  of  man.  From  the 
very  necessity  of  conditions  hitherto  the  world  has  given  the 
greater  admiration  and  the  larger  credit  to  the  fighting  quality 
of  the  man,  for  until  now,  not  only  in  savage  but  in  civilized 
times,  we  have  been  engaged  in  pioneering  and  in  organizing  the 
harsher  outward-moving  forces  of  society  and  therefore  the 
masculine  qualities  have  dominated  the  world. 

Now,  however,  the  ruder  forces  of  the  earth  have  been  sub- 

'  Read  before  the  American  Academy  of    Medicine  at  the    Thirty-seventh   annual 
meeting,  Atlantic  City,  May  31,  1912. 


dued;  the  continents  are  peopled  and  are  organized  in  society, 
and  man's  work  has,  and  will  have,  more  and  more  the  quieter, 
plodding  spirit  that  woman  has  shown  so  long  and  so  well.  Here- 
after as  the  adventm-ous  qualities  disappear  there  will  be  mc»re 
need  for  those  less  obtrusive,  home-made  characteristics,  and 
men  and  women  will  work  together,  not  for  conquest,  not  for 
glory,  and  less  and  less  for  selfish  ends,  but  for  the  betterment 
of  the  conditions  of  living,  that  they  and  their  successors  may  be 
healthier  and  happier. 

The  uncivilized  woman  was  the  worker  of  the  tribe  and  in 
quite  as  large  a  measure  as  the  man,  the  conserver  of  the  tribal 
organization.  Most  of  the  industries  that  have  been  so  highly 
developed  in  civilization  were  in  a  rude  way  practised  by  women 
in  the  uncivilized  state,  so  that  we  find  that  the  factories  of  to-day, 
that  now  out- tower  the  steeples,  have  distant  but  direct  relation- 
ship with  the  simple  industries  of  the  wild  woman. 

Among  primitive  races,  even  those  that  now  exist,  the  woman 
has  kept  the  camp,  gathered  the  fuel  and  much  of  the  food,  pitched 
the  tent,  made  the  clothing,  wove  the  baskets,  and  was  also 
carrier,  mason  and  in  large  part  the  builder. 

The  Moki  women  have  fifty  ways  of  preparing  corn  for  food, 
and  to  do  this  they  carry  stones  for  their  bake  oven,  cut  them 
and  put  them  together  with  careful  masonry.  The  wild  woman 
is  physically  as  strong  as  the  man  and  has  equal  endurance. 
That  in  civilized  life  she  is  more  frail  than  man  is  due  to  the 
artificial  and  dwarfing  effects  of  civilization. 

When  the  northern  tribes  invaded  the  Roman  Empire  they 
were  accompanied  by  their  women  who  toiled  and  tramped  and 
when  necessary  fought  by  the  side  of  the  men.  If  the  race  is  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  civilization  that  is  to  become  more  and 
more  complex,  they  must,  among  other  things,  rescue  the  future 
mothers  of  the  race  from  the  artificial  frailty  that  civilized  con- 
ditions tend  to  impose,  and  redevelop  the  physical  vigor  that 
their  ancestors  had. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  majority  of  wage-earning 
women  now  work,  the  monotonous  position,  the  nervous  strain 
of  the  high  speed  and  the  indoor  life  are  detrimental  to  health, 


and  the  experience  of  over  a  hundred  years  in  this  country  has 
shown  that  the  health  of  women  engaged  in  it  suffers. 

In  colonial  times  in  this  country  the  work  of  the  mothers  and 
daughters  of  the  family  was  such  as  is  now  very  largely  done  by 
corporations  and  in  factories.  They  did  the  cooking,  the  laun- 
dering, the  dairying,  the  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  the  cutting 
and  making  of  clothing,  all  of  which,  except  the  cooking,  is  now 
done  outside  the  home.  When  woman  went  to  work  in  the 
factory  she  simply  followed  her  old  employment  as  it  passed  out 
of  the  home. 

This  change  from  the  manufacturing  of  the  home  to  the  manu- 
facturing, as  it  is  now  known,  was  very  gradually  introduced, 
and  in  this  country  its  earliest  and  chief  development  was  in  New 
England. 

The  Puritan  had  a  horror  of  the  sin  of  idleness  and  an  obsession 
in  regard  to  the  benefit  and  moralizing  quality  of  work.  The 
records  of  the  town  boards  of  New  England  villages  show  the 
interest  they  took  in  keeping  everybody  busy  and  of  the  frequent 
official  action  to  this  end  in  the  cases  of  those  they  called  idlers. 
Even  children  were  required  to  be  always  busy  and  their  employ- 
ment in  factories  or  in  learning  trades  was  urged  in  order  that 
they  might  avoid  the  sin  of  idleness.  '  'In  1 789  a  petition  in  behalf 
of  the  first  cotton  factory  of  Massachusetts,  that  of  Beverly, 
stated  that  it  would  afford  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
women  and  children,  many  of  whom  will  be  otherwise,  useless, 
if  not  burdens  to  society."  At  about  this  time  Hamilton  in  his 
famous  "Report  on  Manufactures"  said  that  the  establishment 
of  manufactures  would  furnish  employment  for  persons  who 
would  otherwise  be  idle.  "In  general,"  he  said,  "women  and 
children  are  rendered  more  useful  by  manufacturing  establish- 
ments than  they  otherwise  would  be."  He  pointed  out  that 
"the  husband  himself  would  experience  a  new  source  of  profit 
and  support  from  the  increased  industry  of  his  wife  and  daughters, 
invited  and  stimulated  by  the  demands  of  the  neighboring  manu- 
factories."^ 

Under  a  protective  tariff,  the  manufactories  of  the  country 

1  "Women  in  Industry,"  Edith  Abbott,  p.  50. 


grew  and  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed  increased 
correspondingly.     The    fact    that    manufactories     would    give 
employment  to  women  and  children  was  an  argument  used  for 
their  establishment. 
Miss  Abbott  says : 

The  approval  of  child  labor  was,  in  short,  met  with  on  all  sides.  Early 
inventors  worked  to  discover  possible  means  of  using  the  labor  of  children  as 
well  as  women.  Commendation  was  solicited  for  Baxter's  machines  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  be  turned,  one  sort  by  children  from  five  to  ten  years 
and  the  other  by  girls  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

A  memorandum  from  the  "Poignaud  and  Plant  Papers"  showing  the 
wages  paid  to  Dennis  Rier  for  himself  and  his  family  of  children  and  to  Abigail 
Smith  and  "her  daughter  Sally,  8  years  of  age,  and  son  Samuel,  13  years  of 
age,"  is  of  interest  from  this  point  of  view.  Of  similar  interest  is  a  wages 
book  for  the  year  1821,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  agent  of  the  Waltham 
Cotton  Mills,  which  shows  that  one  Gideon  Haynes,  in  that  year,  came  regularly 
to  collect  the  wages  of  his  children:  for  Cynthia  Haynes,  who  worked  in  the 
cloth  room,  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  a  week;  for  the  three  children  who 
were  employed  in  the  card  room,  Ann,  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  week,  Sarah, 
two  dollars,  and  Sophia,  two  dollars  and  eight  cents.  Samuel  Longley  also 
came  to  collect  the  three  dollars  and  a  half,  which  represented  the  joint 
weekly  earnings  of  his  daughters  Sarah  and  Rebecca."' 

As  manufacturing  grew  it  became  the  practice  for  the  young 
women  of  New  England  towns  to  enter  factories  and  earn 
money  for  purposes  of  education  or  to  help  them  start  in  married 
life,  or  to  remain  permanently  as  employees.  These  were  the 
daughters  of  respectable  New  England  families.  They  formed 
improvement  societies,  attended  lyceum  lectures  by  John  Ouincy 
Adams,  Emerson,  and  Edward  Everett.  They  took  books  to 
the  factories  to  read  when  they  had  a  spare  moment.  Some  of 
the  young  women  alternated  teaching  school  with  factory  work. 

The  conditions  of  work  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  Century 
were  not  good.  In  fact  the  redeeming  feature  of  our  factories 
of  to-day,  poor  as  they  are  from  the  point  of  hygienic  arrange- 
ments, is  that  as  a  rule  they  are  much  better  than  the  earlier 
factories.  The  mills  were  cheaply  built,  heated  by  stoves, 
badly  ventilated  or  not  ventilated  at  all,  and  lighted  with  whale 
oil  lamps.     The  dust  of  the  mills  accumulated  in  the  rooms  and 

1  Abbott,  p.  60. 


as  the  windows  were  kept  closed  in  winter  the  temperature  rose 
frequently  to  90  degrees.  The  hours  were  usually  from  5  to  7 
with  thirty  minutes  for  lunch. 

The  average  wages  of  women  in  textile  factories  from  about 
1833  to  1850  was  usually  $2.00  per  week,  with  board.  The  room- 
ing accommodations  were  wretched,  from  four  to  six  persons 
occupying  one  room,  14  by  16  feet  in  size.  One  of  the  girls  of 
the  period  describing  her  room  says: 

It  is  quite  common  for  us  to  write  on  the  cover  of  a  handbox,  and  sit  upon 
a  trunk,  as  tables  or  chairs  in  our  sleeping-rooms  are  all  out  of  the  question, 
because  there  is  no  room  for  such  articles,  as  4  or  6  occupy  every  room,  and 
of  course  trunks  and  handboxes  constitute  furniture  for  the  rooms  we  occupy. 
A  thing  called  a  light-stand,  a  little  more  than  a  foot  square,  is  our  table  for 
the  use  of  6.  Washstands  are  uncommon  articles — it  has  never  been  my  lot 
to  enjoy  their  use,  except  at  my  own  expense.' 

Many  complaints  were  made  early  in  the  history  of  the  factory 
system,  of  the  long  hours  required  and  in  1847-53,  laws  making 
the  days  work  in  factories  10  hours  were  passed  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island. 
Unfortunately  a  provision  of  the  law  allowed  operators  to  make 
contracts  to  work  longer  hours  and  the  employers  promptly 
discharged  all  who  refused  to  sign.  These  laws,  therefore,  proved 
to  be  no  protection. 

From  1846  and  even  earlier  in  some  of  the  states,  foreigners, 
at  first  Irish  and  English,  began  to  take  the  place  of  Americans 
in  factories.  The  problems  of  the  factory  of  sixty  or  more  years 
ago  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  present  day,  as  shown 
by  the  following  letter  written  to  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence, 
an  employer  of  labor,  by  John  Allen  in  1846: 

You  work  them  so  long  that  they  have  no  time  for  daily  bathing,  as  a  pro- 
tection to  their  health;  you  permit  such  short  intervals  of  labor  for  meals 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  given  them  to  prepare  with  suitable  clothing 
for  the  sudden  change  of  temperature;  *  *  *  you  compel  them  to  stand  so 
long  at  the  machinery,  without  any  proper  exercise  of  the  different  muscles 
of  the  body,  and  such  unnatural  positions,  that  "varicose  veins,"  dropsical 
swelling  of  the  feet  and  limbs,  and  "prolapsus  uteri,"  diseases  that  end  only 
with  life,  are  not  of  rare  but  of  common  occurrence.^ 

1  Abbott,  p.  65. 

2  Abbott,  "Women  in  Industry." 


A  writer  in  the  Voice  of  Industry,  in  1847,  stated  that  because 
of  the  long  hours  few  operatives  could  endure  factory  life  very 
long  and  that  constant  changes  were  going  on  in  the  working 
force,  which  were  bad  for  the  girls  and  bad  for  the  employers. 

About  the  same  time  a  correspondent  of  the  Harbinger  asserted 
that  the  effect  of  factory  labor  on  health  was  "very  deleterious," 
that  "it  required  a  strong  and  healthy  woman  to  work  steadily 
for  one  year  in  the  mill,"  that  a  very  intelligent  operative  "in- 
formed us  that  she  doubted  whether  the  girls,  if  a  period  of  years 
were  taken,  could  make  out  much  more  than  half  of  the  full  time," 
and  that  "the  whole  system  is  one  of  slow  and  legal  assassination." 

There  is  much  evidence  that  the  earlier  factory  life  was  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  employees,  though  there  were,  of  covu-se, 
no  systematic  investigations  into  factory  conditions.  The  bad 
effects  of  it  on  the  health  of  workers  was  frequently  referred  to 
in  publications  of  the  time. 

Indeed  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  the  long  hours, 
12  to  15,  the  poor  food  (board  being  $1.50  per  week),  and  the 
general  unsanitary  conditions  would  be  injurious,  even  to  the 
health  of  vigorous  girls  from  the  farms  and  villages. 

It  was  fortunate  that  so  many  of  the  young  people  who  engaged 
in  factory  work  did  not  make  a  prolonged  stay.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  the  health  of  girls  could  not  long  endure  factory 
life.  In  Lowell,  which  was  considered  the  ideal  factory  town  of 
the  period,  we  find  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  employed  in 
the  Lowell  mills  were  women  and  85  per  cent,  of  these  were  under 
thirty.  They  came  to  the  factory  healthy  and  vigorous  farm 
girls.  In  time  the  health  of  many  failed,  and  they  then  usually 
returned  to  their  home  which  helped  Lowell  to  furnish  a  good 
health  record.  In  fact  if  this  point  were  not  considered  one 
might  think  Lowell  an  ideal  health  resort.  A  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  the  time  said:  "The  daughter  leaves  the  farm,  it  is  said, 
a  plump,  rosy-cheeked  and  laughing  girl  and  in  a  year  comes 

back ....  but  alas  how  changed This  is  a  dark  picture  but 

there  are  even  darker  realities,"  etc.^ 

The  history  of  the  industries  of  the  time  shows  that  women  in 

>  Abbott,  p.  124. 


other  lines  of  labor  were  struggling  with  harsh  conditions.  For 
purposes  of  illustration  we  may  take  one  class,  the  women  who 
were  doing  needlework.  Then  as  now  and  always  the  women 
who  have  made  their  living  by  the  needle  have  had  a  life  of  hard- 
ship that  often  borders  upon  the  tragic.  It  seems  to  be  the 
occupation  in  so  large  a  measure,  of  the  casual  worker  that  the 
market  is  always  oversupplied  and  the  competition  reduces 
wages  to  the  lowest  level.  In  the  forties  and  earlier  the  sewing 
work  in  the  tailoring  trade  now  done  by  men  was  then  done 
chiefly  by  women,  and  we  find  the  old  familiar  story  of  long 
hours,  low  wages  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  sweat 
shop,  the  beginnings  of  which  run  back  to  1828. 

In  1830  the  tailors  paid  for  making  a  pair  of  pantaloons  which 
took  15  hours,  25  cents,  and  for  making  a  shirt  which  took  a 
whole  day  12 V2  cents. 

In  1828  Matthew  Carey  began  an  agitation  in  the  interest  of 
working  women  and  for  many  years  he  labored  incessantly  to 
relieve  the  distressing  conditions  under  which  they  toiled,  for 
they  worked  not  only  for  long  day  hours,  but  often  far  into  the 
night,  and  for  niggardly  pay.  He  investigated  working  condi- 
tions, called  public  meetings,  organized  societies  and  attempted 
to  move  the  public  and  employers  to  some  practical  plan  for 
relieving  the  terrible  condition  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  time. 
His  agitation  was  possibly  of  some  local  and  temporary  benefit 
but  hardly  more  than  that. 

In  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  of  the  time  Carey  said : 

That  there  is  no  grievance  in  this  country  that  calls  more  loudly  for  redress, 
or  is  more  severe  in  its  operations,  or  more  demoralizing  in  its  consequences, 
than  the  paltry  wages  given  for  most  species  of  female  labor,  not  averaging, 
in  many  cases,  more  than  one-third  of  what  is  earned  by  men  for  analogous 
employments.* 

In  support  of  his  position  he  quoted  a  statement  of  the  Rev. 
Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  that: 

A  common  slave  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  is 
much  better  compensated  for  his  labor  by  his  necessary  food,  clothing,  lodging 
and  medicines,  than  many  respectable  mothers  and  daughters  in  this  city, 

1  This  and  quotations  immediately  following  are  from  "Report  of  Commissioner  of 
Labor,"  Vol.  9. 
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[Philadelphia]  who  apply  themselves  diligently  to  their  work  two  hours  for 
every  one  occupied  by  the  Negro  in  his  master's  services. 

In  1845  the  New  York  Tribune  made  an  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  the  working  women  in  New  York  City.     It  stated : 

A  most  deplorable  degree  of  servitude,  privation,  and  misery  among  this 
helpless  and  dependent  class  of  people,  including  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  shoe  binders,  type  rubbers,  artificial-flower  makers,  match-box  makers, 
straw  braiders,  etc.,  who  drudge  on  in  miserably  cooped-up,  ill- ventilated 
cellars  and  garrets,  pining  away  heartbroken,  in  want,  disease  and  wretched- 
ness. 

In  addition  to  the  constant  supply  to  the  ranks  of  these  classes  furnished 
by  the  poor  population  of  our  city,  poor  girls  continually  flock  to  the  city 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  either  because  their  freinds  are  dead  and 
they  have  no  home,  or  because  they  have  certain  vague  dreams  of  the 
charms  of  city  life.  Arriving  here,  they  soon  find  how  bitterly  they  have 
deceived  themselves,  and  how  rashly  they  have  entered  a  condition  where 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  subsist,  and  where  want  and  starvation 
are  their  only  companions.  They  have  been  educated  and  reared  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  idea  of  servitude  quite  unendurable,  and  their  only 
resort  is  the  needle  or  some  similar  employment.  Here  they  find  the  demand 
for  work  greatly  oversupplied,  and  competition  so  keen  that  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  employers,  and  are  obliged  to  snatch  at  the  privilege  of  working 
on  any  terms.  They  find  that  by  working  from  15  to  18  hours  a  day  they 
cannot  possibly  earn  more  than  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  a  week,  and  this,  de- 
ducting the  time  they  are  out  of  employment  every  year,  will  barely  serve 
to  furnish  them  the  scantiest  and  poorest  food,  which,  from  its  monotony 
and  its  unhealthy  quality,  induces  disgust,  loathing  and  disease.  They  have 
thus  absolutely  nothing  left  for  clothes,  recreation,  sickness,  books,  or  intel- 
lectual improvement,  and  the  buoyancy  and  exquisite  animality  of  youth 
become  a  slow  torturing  fever  from  which  death  is  a  too-welcome  relief. 
Their  frames  are  bent  by  incessant  and  stooping  toil,  their  health  destroyed 
by  want  of  rest  and  proper  exercise,  and  their  minds  as  eflfectually  stunted, 
brutalized,  and  destroyed  over  their  monotonous  tasks  as  if  they  were  doomed 
to  count  the  bricks  in  a  prison  wall — for  what  is  life  to  them  but  a  fearful 
and  endless  imprisonment,  with  all  its  horrors  and  privations. 

In  1 85 1  a  shirt-sewers  cooperative  union  which  existed  in  New 
York  estimated  that  there  were  in  that  city  6,000  shirt-sewers, 
many  of  them  widows  with  children,  whose  earnings  were  only 
$2.00  and  $2.50  per  week.  Dm-ing  this  time  the  clothing  mer- 
chants were  prospering  in  their  business  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger  stated  in  1836  that  "a  common  'stock',  the  material  of  which 
cost  25  cents  and  for  the  making  of  which  a  woman  was  paid  an 


equal  amount,  was  sold  by  a  merchant  for  $3.00,  or  500  per  cent, 
profit."  The  Ledger  further  stated  that  those  who  were  employ- 
ing female  labor  were  "deriving  immense  fortunes."  In  this  line 
of  work  there  were  two  persons  or  more  for  every  job,  and  as 
they  were  constantly  underbidding  each  other,  wages  were  low- 
ered to  a  point  where  decent  living  was  impossible. 

Certain  clothing  merchants  fixed  the  dollar  value  at  96  cents 
and  many  refused  to  pay  for  work  until  a  certain  amount  due 
the  worker  had  accumulated.  Not  infrequently  payment  was 
refused  from  various  excuses  and  many  poor  women  went  away 
without  their  pay  for  work  at  which  they  had  toiled  for  days. 
Lawyers  volunteered  their  services  to  sue  for  these  trivial  debts 
and  thousands  of  dollars  were  recovered  for  New  York  seams- 
tresses through  court  proceedings. 

At  this  time,  during  the  forties,  those  who  did  this  kind  of 
work  were  chiefly  American-bom.  In  1845  the  New  York  Tribune 
stated  that  a  large  majority  of  the  10,000  sewing  women  of  New 
York  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century  and  earlier,  women  were 
engaged  in  many  industries  outside  the  home  besides  manufac- 
turing establishments.  The  latter  attracted  women  in  larger 
numbers,  and  do  now  because  as  was  previously  stated  the 
factories  largely  took  over  the  home  occupations  of  woman  and 
she  naturally  found  occupation  in  the  factory  if  she  sought  it 
outside  the  home. 

Women  have  always  prepared  the  food  in  the  home  and  under 
changing  industrial  conditions  they  have  become  cooks  in  families 
and  boarding-houses  and  latterly  are  working  in  considerable 
numbers  in  bake-shops.  When  bakeries  for  supplying  the  market 
were  established  the  work  was  done  by  men,  but  more  recently 
women  have  engaged  in  this  work  in  increasing  numbers. 

In  1850  the  proportion  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  food  and  kindred  products  was  2.5  per  cent,  and 
in  1890  it  was  22.5  per  cent. 

Large  numbers  of  women  are  now  employed  in  fruit  and  vege- 
table canning  establishments.     They  are  also  employed  in  the 
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canning  of  fish  and  oysters,  and  in  the  meat  packing  business 
both  women  and  girls  are  employed. 

It  would,  however,  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  enumerate  the  various  occupations  of  women  at  the  present 
time  or  consider  the  conditions  under  which  their  work  is  done, 
except  in  a  few  instances. 

The  invention  and  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  in  the 
early  sixties  made  a  great  change  in  the  work  of  sewing  women. 
Not  that  they  did  less  of  this  class  of  work,  but  that  the  sewing 
machine  determined  the  movement  of  the  sewing  industry  to 
the  shop  and  the  factory,  and  soon  after  the  sweat-shop  developed 
to  large  proportions. 

Concerning  stenographers,  bookkeepers  and  others  employed 
in  private  offices,  investigations  have  not  been  and  could  not 
well  be  made,  in  regard  to  their  health  conditions  except  such  as 
individual  physicians  might  make  with  their  patients.  Those 
thus  engaged  are  usually  well  treated  and  are  a  fortunate  class 
of  the  women  wage-earners.  The  fact  that  they  are  skilled  workers 
and  their  number  limited  insures  them  better  wages  and  per- 
manency of  employment.  The  bookkeeper  or  stenographer  is 
not  compelled  to  feel  that  there  are  several  others  waiting  at  the 
gate  who  could  do  her  work  equally  well  and  who  are  willing  to 
do  it  for  less.  This  alone  should  be  a  lesson  to  women  wage- 
earners  in  the  advantages  of  special  training  to  fit  them  for  work. 
The  advantage  to  a  woman  of  an  assured  position  cannot  be 
stated  in  dollars  and  cents,  for  it  means  in  a  large  measure  that 
peace  of  mind  that  passeth  understanding  and  raises  somewhat 
the  level  of  the  individual  life.  It  adds  also  to  the  stability  of  the 
employer's  business  and  saves  him  from  the  degrading  practice 
of  playing  the  unemployed  against  the  necessities  of  his  faithful 
workers. 

In  the  manufactvue  of  cigars  women  have  largely  displaced 
men.  Beginning  in  the  later  sixties  when  the  Bohemian  women, 
previously  trained  in  this  line  of  work,  began  coming  to  this 
country  in  large  numbers,  tenement  house  making  of  cigars 
grew  to  large  proportions.  More  recently,  owing  to  close  in- 
spection of  tenement  manufacturing,  it  has  decreased  and  cigars 
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are  now  chiefly  made  in  public  manufactories.  Women  comprise 
more  than  half  the  workers,  and  in  some  factories  they  make  up 
90  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  entire  force.  The  work  is  confining 
and  sedentary. 

The  report  of  the  International  Union  showed  that  in  1890, 
49  per  cent,  of  their  deceased  members  died  of  tuberculosis  and 
in  1900,  33  per  cent,  died  of  the  same  disease. 

In  the  clothing  industry  over  400,000  women  were  employed 
in  1900.  In  this  line,  as  in  others  of  the  manufacturing  industries, 
foreigners  predominate  in  increasing  numbers.  In  clothing  and 
other  manufacturing,  much  of  the  work  is  done  in  private  homes 
and  often  under  very  unhealthy  conditions. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  the  ready-made 
clothing  trade  deals  with  the  health  and  hygienic  conditions  of 
home  workers.  The  report  says:  "As  a  class  the  home  workers 
visited  in  New  York  are  anemic  and  are  poorly  nourished  indi- 
viduals, living  in  overcrowded  apartments  in  the  most  congested 

sections  of  the  city Overburdened  mothers  become  negligent 

in  their  homes,  filth  results  and  their  already  subnormal  standard 
of  living  drops  still  lower.  The  environment,  in  which  some  of 
the  poorer  finishers  work,  admits  only  of  horrible  conditions  of 
life.  You  may  find  beds  in  a  kitchen  where  lodgers  sleep;  and 
on  the  bed,  mixed  with  the  family's  soiled  bedding  and  clothing, 
are  loaves  of  bread  and  other  food,  or  on  the  floor  or  on  greasy 
tables  or  anywhere.  Nothing  could  be  added  to  or  taken  from 
many  of  these  homes  to  increase  their  squalor."^ 

The  investigators  say  that  "the  most  common  conditions 
found  among  these  workers  were  badly  nourished  bodies,  pallor, 
anemia,  catarrh,  poor  appetite,  lack  of  animation,  bad  teeth, 
curved  spines,  stooped  shoulders,  hollow  chests,"  etc.  Mothers 
with  infants  work  under  these  conditions,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  in  one  block  in  New  York  City  investigated,  92.2 
per  cent,  of  children  born  there  die  before  they  are  five  years  old. 

In  clothing  factories,  in  shoe  factories,  silk  factories,  metal 
trades,  box  factories,  candy  factories,  canneries  and  the  hundreds 
of  occupations  now  open  to  women,  in  a  very  large  proportion, 

1  Rept.  Com.  Labor,  Vol.  2,  p.  296. 
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certainly  in  a  majority  of  cases,  conditions  exist  that  are  highly 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workers. 

Investigations  show  that  of  the  many  accidents  that  occur 
where  machinery  is  used  the  majority  happen  just  before  the  noon 
hour  or  before  the  evening  closing  time,  that  is,  accidents  usually 
occur  when  fatigue  has  made  the  worker  less  careful. 

The  pathologic  effects  of  fatigue  have  been  carefully  studied 
and  they  are  important  as  bearing  upon  the  working  conditions 
of  men  and  women.  Normally  the  activities  of  the  body  produce 
a  destruction  of  tissue,  the  waste  which  gradually  accumulates 
in  the  system,  and  which  wth  proper  periods  of  rest  is  slowly 
excreted.  These  waste  products  are  poisonous  and  are  depressing 
to  the  vitality  and  are  analogous  to  such  poisons  as  diphtheria 
or  tetanus.  The}'  have  been  isolated  and  it  has  been  found  that 
when  the  blood  of  a  fatigued  animal  is  injected  into  an  animal 
that  has  not  been  exercising,  the  latter  animal  shows  all  the 
signs  of  fatigue. 

The  overworked  woman  who  does  not,  because  she  can  not, 
take  sufficient  time  for  rest,  accumulates  in  her  blood  these 
depressing  poisons.  In  addition  to  poor  food,  bad  air  and  other 
unhygienic  conditions  against  which  she  strives,  she  must  also 
carry  this  additional  burden  of  a  subtle  poison  that  dulls  her 
senses,  slows  her  thinking,  obtunds  her  moral  sense,  re- 
duces her  working  capacity  and  lessens  her  resistance  to 
disease.  There  is,  of  course,  much  sickness  among  the  workers 
suffering  from  chronic  fatigue  and  unhygienic  conditions.  The 
women  whose  wages  are  least  pay,  it  is  found,  a  larger  proportion 
for  medical  care  than  those  who  receive  a  higher  wage. 

To  illustrate  the  matter  of  fatigue : 

Anna  Flodin,'  in  the  busy  season,  stitched  1568  yards  of  machine-sewing 
daily,  in  fastening  belts  to  cheap  corset  covers.  If  she  failed  to  produce  the 
maximum  amount,  the  forewoman  threatened  to  reduce  her  wages.  For 
ten  hours  a  day  of  this  work  she  received  $6  per  week,  less  a  fine  of  a  half 
hour  if  she  were  5  minutes  late,  while  she  also  had  to  pay  for  the  broken  needles 
of  this  fierce  speed  and  all  thread  that  she  used.  Of  the  effects  of  her  work 
she  said : 

"We  only  went  from  bed  to  work,  and  from  work  to  bed  again,  and  some- 
1  Clark  and  Wyatt,  "Making  both  Ends  Meet,"  p.  130. 
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times  if  we  sat  up  a  little  while  at  home,  we  were  so  tired  we  could  not  speak 
to  the  rest,  and  we  hardly  knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  And  still, 
although  there  was  nothing  for  us  but  bed  and  machine,  we  could  not  earn 
enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves  through  the  slack  season." 

This  is  not  an  extreme  illustration.  This  girl's  life  is  duplicated 
in  thousands  and  thousands  of  cases  to-day  where  endurance  is 
driven  to  the  limit  by  the  remorseless  demands  of  industry  (so- 
called)  while  shiploads  of  emigrants  are  waiting  to  take  the  places 
of  these  when  they  succumb  in  the  killing  pace. 

Of  the  half  million  women  in  the  clothing  trade  in  this  country, 
a  few  may  possibly  escape  serious  injury  from  the  effects  of  their 
employment,  but  for  the  great  mass  of  these  workers  not  many 
figures  need  to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  total  of  the  tragic  story 
of  Anna  Flodin. 

When  we  consider  that  several  millions  of  women  and  several 
hundred  thousand  girls  are  wage-earners  in  the  United  States  and 
that  these  millions  are  to  furnish  their  proportion  of  mothers 
of  the  next  generation,  we  do  not  need  an  expert  in  race  degener- 
acy to  tell  us  what  their  contribution  to  that  generation  is  liable 
to  be  like. 

The  employment  of  women  in  mercantile  establishments  is  an. 
important  modem  industrial  development. 

The  investigations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  show  the 
average  wage  of  women  thus  employed  is  $6.67  per  week,  and  this 
average  would  be  smaller  but  for  the  inclusion  of  the  earnings  of 
a  very  few,  who  by  great  skill  can  earn  large  wages.  The  necessary 
expenses  of  these  women  with  the  most  meager  allowance  is 
$5.18.  It  is  plain  that  proper  living  conditions  are  not  possible 
with  such  a  wage.  Two-thirds  of  them  said  they  could  afford 
nothing  for  amusement. 

Managers  stated  to  the  investigators  that  the  wages  they  could 
afford  to  pay  would  not  support  a  woman  unless  she  lived  at 
home.  As  almost  one-fourth  of  the  women  employed  in  de- 
partment stores  were  "adrift,"  that  is  without  a  home,  and  two- 
thirds  of  waitresses  investigated  were  "adrift,"  the  menace  to  the 
morals  of  these  people  is  apparent.  Under  the  best  circumstances, 
work  is  such  that  they  cannot  probably  continue  at  it  many 
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years.  Here  are  women  wage-earners  whose  numbers  mount 
into  the  thousands  and  who,  however  hard  they  may  work,  live 
always  upon  the  borderland  of  the  necessitous  and  can  lay  by 
nothing  for  sickness,  unemployment  or  old  age.  The  anxiety 
and  depression  that  comes  to  those  whose  living  is  so  precarious 
and  whose  future  is  so  uncertain  must  of  itself  be  a  drag  upon  the 
energies  and  the  working  capacity. 

A  consideration  of  the  relation  of  women  to  industry  must 
include  that  of  girl  wage-earners.  Many  of  the  latter  are  em- 
ployed in  manufactories,  though  a  very  large  proportion  are 
working  at  home  but  really  doing  factory  work. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  in 
the  legal  restriction  and  regulation  of  child  labor.  Mrs.  Rhita 
Child  Dorr  says  that  in  191 1  of  the  forty-one  states  that  held 
legislative  sessions  thirty  passed  child  labor  laws  and  ten  states 
strengthened  existing  laws  to  the  extent  that  the  standard  in 
them  may  now  be  said  to  be  high. 

Many  of  the  statutes  now  in  existence  are  not  enforced.  Those 
who  profit  by  turning  the  lives  and  labor  of  little  children  into 
factory  products  are  sleeplessly  vigilant  in  evading  or  defeating 
child  labor  laws,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  enforce  a  statute  of  this 
kind  when  the  child  and  the  parent  are,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
in  collusion  with  the  employer. 

One  of  the  worst  forms  of  child  labor  is  that  which  is  found 
in  the  home  where  the  mother  doing  work  at  home  for  a  factory 
has  her  children  help.  Thousands  of  these  homes  are  nothing 
less  than  sweat-shops,  though  public  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
assumed  sacredness  of  the  home  has  been  sufficient,  so  far,  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  laws  that  would  forbid  it. 

So  far  as  the  family  is  concerned,  we  of  the  20th  century  are 
living  under  conditions  that  are  far  different  from  those  of  the 
early  19th  Century.  The  old  family  life  is  passing.  The  sep- 
arateness  and  privacy  of  life  grows  less.  The  very  foundation 
of  modem  life  is  intimacy  of  relation,  the  daily  individual  contact 
and  attrition  of  people  and  an  increasing  interdependence.  Life 
on  the  old  farm  or  in  the  country  village  was  simple  and  healthful. 
There  was  no  crowding  where  neighbors  were  relatively  distant 
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and  spaces  wide.  Statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  health  of  such 
were  hardly  necessary'  or,  if  they  existed,  were  pretty  certain  to 
grow  musty  from  neglect. 

The  swarming  life  of  the  modem  tenement  where  neighbors 
are  only  separated  by  a  six-inch  wall  and  where  crippled  and 
baffled  humanity  struggles  for  existence  with  resulting  disease, 
degeneracy  and  crime,  has  brought  to  society  new  ideas  of  human 
relations,  and  a  new  conscience,  and  new  remedies  are  necessary. 

Society  is  to  be  tested  more  by  its  failures  than  its  successes. 
These  failures,  accumulating  like  drift  in  a  rising  flood  and  repre- 
sented by  increasing  thousands  of  wrecked  humanity  congregated 
in  localities,  require  that  we  readjust  old  theories  to  new  problems. 
Heretofore,  our  successes  have  occupied  us;  the  time  has  come 
when  the  failures  require  attention,  for  they  are  a  serious  threat 
to  the  health  and  order  of  society. 

The  vigor  and  efficiency  of  the  individual  determine  national 
efficiency  and  in  the  interest  of  self-preservation  the  Nation's 
care  should  reach  the  lowliest  of  its  citizens.  That  a  man's, 
house  is  his  castle  and  is  inviolable  was  once  a  protection.  Now 
it  may  be  a  menace  permitting  ruinous  life  conditions,  though 
the  old  theory  may  still  survive  in  the  archaic  opinions  of  certain 
Judges. 

In  1 885,  the  State  of  New  York  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  in  tenement  houses  as  it  was  found  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  cigars  were  made  were  bad.  The  New 
York  Coiu-t  of  Appeals,  then  as  now  applying  medieval  logic  to  19th 
and  20th  Century  conditions,  declared  this  law  unconstitutional. 
Since  that  decision  the  law  permits  tenement  house  manufacturing 
under  license,  and  now  under  what  the  court  called  the  "Hallowed 
Associations  of  the  home"  child  labor  in  its  worst  form  is  carried 
on  in  tenements.  In  New  York  city  manufactiu-ing  establish- 
ments in  which  children  were  largely  employed,  there  were  14,000 
licensed  tenements  in  191 1.  In  the  clothing  trades,  which  thrive 
under  this  system,  there  is  in  one  block  in  the  lower  east  side, 
seventy-seven  factories  employing  40,000  people.  Here  children 
are  made  to  work  by  their  parents  for  long  hours  under  conditions 
of  filth  and  squalor  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  lower  animals. 
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In  the  lines  of  industry  where  these  women  and  children  are 
employed,  competition  is  intense,  economy  that  trims  at  every 
comer  is  rigidly  enforced.  Pressure  of  this  sort  will  be  greatest 
at  the  relatively  weakest  point,  and  women  workers,  whose 
positions  can  always  be  easily  filled,  suffer  the  most. 

This  attempt  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  woman  to  modem 
industry  has,  of  necessity,  been  fragmentary.  It  however  involves 
questions  of  vital  importance.  It  is  not  local;  it  is  even  more  than 
national,  for  it  is  world-wide.  The  movement  of  women  into 
industrial  life  is  a  world  movement.  It  is  as  pronounced  in  Paris 
and  Budapest  as  in  Chicago  or  Boston.  And  it  will  not  stop; 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  go  on.  The  question  for  us  of  this  day  to 
decide  is  how  by  statute  or  otherwise  to  adapt  the  life  condition 
of  wage-earners  to  the  demands  of  health  and  wholesome  living. 

Great  business  combinations,  largely  through  the  labor  of 
humble  people,  grow  to  dimensions  where  figures  lose  their  signifi- 
cance; prosperity  visits  the  land,  the  annual  statements  of  our 
increased  wealth  fill  pages  in  the  daily  press.  The  wage-earner 
knows  of  this  prosperity  through  the  rush  to  supply  the  market, 
the  overtime  that  adds  night  hours  to  the  long  day,  and  to  the 
ruinous  "speeding  up,"  that  prosperity  demands. 

More  than  6,000,000  women  are  wage-earners  in  this  country, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and  race  preservation,  the 
large  majority  are  working  under  conditions  that  are  bad.  In 
addition  to  this  1,500,000  children  under  16  years  of  age,  many 
of  them  girls,  are  also  working  under  equally  bad  conditions, 
though  the  best  conditions  would  not  justify  their  employment. 

Many  of  the  hardships  of  women  wage-earners  are  due  to  their 
lack  of  previous  training.  Unintelligent  work  means  lack  of 
interest  in  work,  and  this  is  always  demoralizing  for  it  leads  to 
haphazard  and  indifferent  ways  of  doing  things,  careless  thinking 
and  an  inevitable  dulling  of  the  mind.  We  are  made  by  our 
work,  for  in  the  doing  of  things  character  is  made  and  lives  are 
shaped,  and  whatever  captains  of  industry  may  plan  and  censuses 
report,  it  is  eternally  true  that  the  most  important  product  of 
industry  are  men  and  women.  If  those  who  enter  our  industries 
come  out  more  intelligent  and  more  vigorous,  better  men  and 
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women,  the  best  wealth  has  been  created.  If  they  are  harmed 
by  then:  work,  if  their  development  is  dwarfed  and  their  lives 
made  hard  and  meager,  then  the  so-called  wealth  they  may  have 
created  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  false 
wealth  gained  at  the  price  of  blood  of  human  beings,  and  is  an 
advertisement  of  a  nation's  shame. 

One  of  the  first  remedies  for  the  betterment  of  the  life  of  the 
woman  wage-earner  is  that  she  have  special  preliminary  training 
for  an  occupation.  Young  women  now  enter  industries  as  a 
makeshift,  and  only  temporarily.  Even  if  their  health  were 
not  injured,  their  lack  of  serious  interest  in  work  impairs  the 
work-spirit  with  a  lowering  of  the  life  energies  of  the  indi- 
vidual. There  ought  to  be  special  provision  by  which  a  girl 
that  seeks  employment  in  any  line  should  first  show  evidence 
of  special  training.  This  training  should  be  supplied  by  the 
State  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  compulsory  education. 
Young  women  would  thereby  have  greater  permanency  of  employ- 
ment, better  wages,  and  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  escap- 
ing the  evils  that  beset  the  lives  of  those  whose  connection  with 
industry  is  accidental  and  transitory. 

Another  demand  for  women  wage-earners  is  that  they  be  paid 
a  wage  that  will  give  them  good  food,  a  comfortable  home  and 
insure  them  sufficient  leisure  for  necessary  rest  and  a  certain 
amount  of  self-cultvu-e. 

The  wages  now  paid  women  do  not  answer  this  demand.  Un- 
der-pay for  woman  means  under-living  with  its  train  of  evils. 
It  denies  them  the  comforts,  the  rest  and  the  recreation  that  are 
necessary  to  the  daily  rebuilding  of  the  body  which  reconstitutes 
the  physical  energies  and  maintains  a  vigorous  moral  tone.  It 
makes  young  women  weak  in  precisely  those  ways  in  which  they 
should  be  strong,  and  by  an  insidious  process  of  devitalization 
numbers  of  them  are  carried  down  the  way  that  so  many  of  their 
predecessors  have  gone;  some  early  wear  out,  others  are  easy 
victims  to  a  life  of  shame;  many  pass  into  an  old  age  of  dependence. 

The  presence  of  woman  in  industry  is  interwoven  with  the  deeper 
human  problems  of  our  national  life,  for  it  is  of  the  fireside  and 
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the  school  and  is  a  major  element  in  the  matter  of  human  con- 
servation. 

It  directly  concerns  those  obscm^e  millions,  the  humble  people 
whose  lives  and  labor  are  at  the  foundation  of  our  institutions. 
The  permanency  of  our  democracy  largely  depends  upon  them; 
not  upon  armaments,  nor  national  wealth,  nor  constitutions, 
nor  great  men.     These  fine  growths  have  roots  in  humble  lives. 

Employers  everywhere  are  demanding  higher  standards  for 
workers,  better  equipment  physically  and  the  trained  intelligence 
that  makes  for  a  greater  efficiency.  To  this  end  men  must  not 
only  be  free  in  a  legal  sense  but  they  must  have  that  larger  free- 
dom which  is  as  yet  imperfectly  provided  for  in  statutes,  and 
which  will  require  that  a  man's  daily  work  shall  not  only  not  be 
injurious  but,  if  possible,  educative,  and  that  his  children  shall 
be  so  conditioned  and  trained  as  to  grow  up  to  be  desirable 
members  of  the  community.  This  means  a  great  advance  over 
present  conditions. 

Our  ideals  of  a  great  democracy  will  not  be  realized  until,  among 
other  things,  the  humanizing  significance  and  advantages  of 
prosperity  shall  reach  the  humblest  of  our  citizens;  that  they 
not  only  be  rid  of  the  dread  of  that  kind  of  poverty  that  starves 
the  energies  and  kills  the  spirit,  but  that  they  be  prosperous  in 
the  newer  and  broader  sense,  having  healthy  homes,  good  food, 
vigorous  bodies,  and  able  to  live  hopefully  and  happily. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  FOREIGN  POPULATION  TO  THE 
MORTALITY  RATES  OF  BOSTON. ^ 

By  William  H.  Davis,  M.D.,  Vital  Statistician,  Boston  Health  Department. 

"Foreign  Population"  is  an  elastic  expression  which  will  be 
used  in  this  paper  to  designate  that  part  of  the  white  population 
having  foreign-bom  mothers. 

Only  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  are  people  from  so  many 
countries  to  be  found  dwelling  together  in  the  same  climate,  in 
the  same  city,  and  often  in  the  same  block. 

What  an  opportunity,  therefore,  to  study  the  various  peoples 
to  determine  which  are  battling  against  great  odds  as  indicated 
by  excessive  mortality  and  morbidity  rates,  and  how  possibly 
such  rates  may  be  reduced. 

According  to  the  1900  census,  98  per  cent,  of  Boston's  popu- 
lation were  white,  30  per  cent,  having  mothers  born  in  the  United 
States,  31  per  cent,  mothers  born  in  Ireland,  13  per  cent,  mothers 
bom  in  Canada,  and  23  per  cent,  mothers  born  in  other  foreign 
countries. 

Table  I  gives  for  1900  the  census  populations,  deaths  and 
death-rates  by  color,  by  sex,  by  age  and  of  whites  by  birthplaces 
of  mothers. 

A  few  of  the  rates  based  upon  very  small  numbers  are  not  of 
great  value. 

Deaths  of  non-residents  have  been  deducted  in  all  calculations 
given  in  this  paper,  and  deaths  under  the  heading  "Birthplaces 
of  Mothers  Unknown"  have  not  been  distributed,  so  that  all  rates 
given  are  doubtless  somewhat  too  low  for  all  nationalities. 

Many  of  the  rates  are  very  startling. 

Under  five  years  of  age  those  of  Italian  mothers  had  for  males 
a  mortality  rate  of  108  per  thousand  and  for  females  a  rate  of  79, 
while  those  of  mothers  born  in  Germany  had  corresponding  rates 
of  37  and  34. 

Again,  take  the  age  period  thirty  to  thirty-five  years,  the  rates 
for  those  having  mothers  bom  in  Ireland  were  14  per  thousand 

'  Read   at  the   Thirty-seventh   annual  meeting  of  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Atlantic  City,  June  1,  1912. 
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males  and  12  per  thousand  females — a  rate  for  males  7  times 
that  of  the  Russians,  3V2  times  that  of  the  Italians  or  Scandina- 
vians, and  more  than  twice  that  of  the  English,  Scotch  or  natives, 
and  a  rate  for  females  twice  that  of  the  Scandinavians,  Scotch, 
Italians  or  Russians,  and  3  times  that  of  the  natives. 

If,  now,  the  rates  of  those  having  mothers  born  in  the  United 
States  be  taken  as  a  standard  and  the  rates  for  each  age  period 
and  for  each  sex  be  applied  to  the  corresponding  population 
of  those  having  mothers  bom  in  Ireland,  a  theoretical  number 
of  deaths  is  obtained.  It  is  thus  found  that  instead  of  the  3,967 
actual  deaths  among  those  whose  mothers  were  born  in  Ireland, 
there  would  have  been  but  2,400.  The  difference  between  these 
numbers  represents  the  number  of  excess  deaths  and  measures 
the  influence  of  the  Irish  population  in  raising  Boston's  rate  in 
1900. 

Using  the  same  standard  rates,  the  general  death-rate  of  the 
city  would  have  been  14.65  instead  of  the  actual  rate  19.40; 
that  is  to  say,  the  1,567  excess  Irish  deaths  raised  Boston's  rate 
2.79  or  from  14.65  to  17.44. 

Found  in  the  same  way,  the  other  amounts  which  the  foreign 
population  raised  Boston's  rate  were  as  follows:  Canadians, 
0.26;  Italians,  0.25;  Scotch,  0.04;  Germans,  o.oi ;  and  other 
foreign,  o.oi— making  a  total  of  3.36. 

The  amounts  which  the  foreign  population  lowered  the  rate 
were  Russians  and  Poles,  0.14;  Scandinavians,  0.06;  and  English 
and  Welsh,  0.02 — a  total  of  0.22.  The  net  effect  of  the  foreign 
population  was,  therefore,  to  raise  Boston's  rate  3.14  per  1,000. 
The  balance  of  the  raise  was  due  partly  to  the  colored  population, 
which  raised  the  rate  0.37,  and  partly  to  those  having  mothers 
whose  birthplaces  were  unknown,  who  raised  the  rate  1.23  (see 
Table  VI) . 

The  rates  for  the  various  age  periods  are  shown  approximately 
in  the  two  charts  following  Table  I,  the  inverted  V  in  each  column 
showing  the  city's  rate. 

Those  of  Irish  mothers  were,  therefore,  the  principal  factor. 
Per  10,000  of  their  population  they  raised  the  city's  rate  0.16, 
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while  the  Italians  per  10,000  of  their  population  raised  it  0.12, 
and  the  Canadians  but  0.04. 

The  influence  of  the  foreign  population  may  be  made  clear 
in  another  way,  namely,  by  applying  the  rates  of  each  age  period 
of  each  mother  nativity  for  each  sex  to  the  corresponding  division 
of  the  aggregate  population. 

In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  if  all  of  Boston's  population 
had  had  mothers  born  in  the  United  States  the  rate  of  the  city 
fould  have  been  14.65;  if  all  had  had  mothers  born  in  Ireland  the 
rate  would  have  been  23.09;  and  had  all  been  Italians  the  rate 
would  have  been  20.43;  if  ^^^  Canadians,  the  rate  16.30;  if  all 
Russians  and  Poles,  the  rate  15.71 ;  if  all  Germans,  the  rate  14.24; 
if  all  English  and  Welsh,  the  rate  13.67;  and  if  all  Scandinavians, 
the  rate  11.62. 

If  one  scans  the  rates  in  Table  I  it  is  seen  that  in  all  the  age 
periods  between  15  and  70  years,  both  male  and  female,  the  rates 
of  those  having  mothers  bom  in  Ireland  were  double  the  rates 
of  those  having  mothers  bom  in  the  United  States. 

But  why  such  high  rates  among  the  Irish?  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  excessive  mortality?  Using  the  rates  of  those 
having  mothers  born  in  the  United  States  as  the  standard,  it  is 
found  for  the  males  that  35  per  cent,  of  the  excess  deaths  were 
due  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  the  age  period  15-19,  76  per 
cent,  of  the  excess  deaths  were  due  to  this  cause,  and  in  the  suc- 
cessive age  periods  up  to  seventy  years  the  percentages  of  excess 
deaths  due  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  were  respectively,  56,  47, 
47,  45,  31,  29,  19,  7,  18  and  13. 

Other  diseases  important  in  accounting  for  the  excess  deaths 
were  pneumonia,  heart  disease,  nephritis,  cancer,  apoplexy,  and 
alcoholism — alcoholism  especially  interesting  as  a  cause  of  death, 
because  of  the  possibility  of  some  day  eliminating  it  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  mortality  rates.  Though  deaths  credited  to 
alcoholism  never  tell  the  whole  story,  for  many  deaths  assigned 
to  pneumonia,  apoplexy,  edema  of  the  brain,  diarrhea  and  en- 
teritis, nephritis,  and  cirrhosis  are  undoubtedly  due  indirectly 
to  alcohol.  In  1900  of  sixty-eight  deaths  from  alcoholism  forty- 
four  had  mothers  born  in  Ireland. 
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Among  the  females  also  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  a  most 
important  factor,  causing  27  per  cent,  of  the  excess  deaths. 

The  causes  of  these  excess  deaths  are  given  in  more  detail  in 
Tables  VII  and  VIII. 

This  high  mortality  among  those  of  mothers  born  in  Ireland 
was  not  confined  in  1900  to  Boston,  for  the  Twelfth  Census  shows 
that  for  the  whole  registration  area — containing  then  over  twenty 
million  people,  for  all  ages  above  fifteen  years,  the  general  death- 
rates  of  those  having  mothers  bom  in  Ireland  were  higher  than 
the  rates  of  any  other  division  of  the  white  population. 

So  also  in  the  registration  area  the  death-rates  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  alcoholism  in  white  persons  over  fifteen  years  of 
age  were  highest  for  those  whose  mothers  were  bom  in  Ireland. 

But  for  Ireland  itself  such  very  high  rates  were  not  found. 

The  death-rate  for  all  Ireland  in  1900  was  19.65,  while  had  the 
Boston  rates  of  those  having  mothers  born  in  Ireland  prevailed 
in  Ireland  its  rate  would  have  been  33  per  cent,  higher  or  26.25 
per  1,000  population.  Likewise  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
Ireland's  rate  would  have  been  raised  45  per  cent,  or  from  22.60 
to  32.78  per  10,000  population.  But  for  cancer  Ireland's  rate 
would  have  remained  practically  unchanged,  the  actual  rate  being 
6.09  and  the  theoretical  rate  6.07  per  10,000.  For  alcoholism 
Ireland's  rate  was  4.06  per  100,000,  and  Boston's  Irish  rate  25.19. 

For  Dublin  in  1900  the  actual  general  mortality  rate  was  25.6, 
a  rate  slightly  lower  than  the  theoretical  rate  just  given  for  all 
Ireland,  while  the  actual  rate  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  Dub- 
lin was  34.31  per  10,000,  a  rate  slightly  higher  than  the  theoretical 
rate  just  given  for  all  Ireland. 

The  reasons  for  such  high  rates  among  the  Irish  in  this  country 
are  not  fully  known,  though  the  severe  winters  and  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol  are  undoubtedly  important  factors. 

Those  of  Italian  mother  nativity  also  had  very  high  rates, 
especially  for  children  under  five  years,  due  principally  to  pneu- 
monia, broncho-pneumonia  and  measles.  In  the  registration 
area  also,  pneumonia  and  measles  at  all  age  periods  had  their 
highest  rates  among  those  of  Italian  mothers. 

Cancer,  on  the  other  hand,  had  remarkably  low  rates  among 
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the  Italians  in  Boston,  and  in  the  registration  area  the  Italians 
had  the  lowest  cancer  rates.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  Italy 
has  very  low  cancer  rates,  though  just  across  the  Alps  in  Switzer- 
land cancer  rates  are  high. 

In  contrast  to  the  high  rates  already  considered  stand  out 
the  low  rates  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Russians. 

The  Scandinavians  had  the  lowest  rates  from  heart  disease 
and  nephritis,  while  the  Russians  and  Poles  had  the  lowest  rates 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Both  of  these  divisions  of  the 
population  had  low  rates  from  pneumonia,  broncho-pneumonia 
and  cancer,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  in  Boston  in  1900  not  a 
death  from  alcoholism  was  credited  to  these  divisions  of  the 
population. 

This  enviable  record  held  for  the  most  part  in  the  registration 
area  where  the  Russians  and  Poles  had  the  lowest  rates  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  heart  disease  and  nephritis,  and  were 
second  only  to  the  Italians  in  cancer  and  alcoholism,  and  where 
the  Scandinavian  cancer  rate  was  next  to  the  low  rates  of  the 
Italians,  Russians  and  Poles,  and  the  Scandinavian  rate  for  heart 
disease  and  nephritis  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  Russians 
and  Poles. 

The  Germans  in  Boston  also  had  low  rates  in  1900,  and  not  a 
death  from  alcoholism. 

Other  differences  in  the  1900  rates  for  these  various  divisions 
of  Boston's  population  are  shown  in  the  rate  tables  for  tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia,  heart  disease,  nephritis  and  cancer  (see 
Tables  II-V). 

So  much  for  the  year  1900. 

Since  that  time  immigration  to  the  United  States  has  con- 
tinued unabated,  545,000  landing  in  Boston  alone,  and  over 
80,000  of  these  from  Ireland.  So  that  it  seems  probable  that 
this  division  of  the  people  in  19 10  still  maintained  its  31  per 
cent,  of  the  city's  population.  If  such  be  the  case  a  marked 
improvement  is  seen  in  the  Irish  influence  upon  the  general 
mortality  rate  in  19 10;  for  in  1900,  36.5  per  cent,  of  all  deaths 
were  of  those  having  mothers  bom  in  Ireland  as  against  32.8 
per  cent,  in  19 10. 
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Boston, 
Table  II. — Death  Rates  for  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  by  Coi-or,  by  Sex,  by  Age  and  for 

(Deaths  of  Non 


Mother  nativity. 

Sex. 
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1.046 

For  whites  only. 

Mothers  bom  in  United 

Mothers  bom  in  Ireland 
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2.117 
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Mothers  bom  in  Germany. .  . 

Mothers  bom  in  England  anc 
Wales 
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Deaths  classified  according  to  the  1909  revision  of  the  International 
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1900. 

Whites  by  Birthplaces  of  Mothers  per  1,000  of  Corresponding  Population. 

Residents  Deducted.) 
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Classification  of  Causes  of  Death.     Diseases  28  and  29  used  for  this  table. 
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Boston, 
Table  III. — Death  Rates  for  Pneumonia  and  Broncho-Pneumonia  by  Color,   by  Sex,  by  Agb 

(Deaths  of  Non- 


Mother  nativity. 


Sex. 


Aggregate. 
Aggregate. 


For  Whites  Only. 
Aggregate 


Mothers  bom  in  United 
States 


Mothers  bom  in  Ireland 

Mothers    bom    in    Gar 
many 


Mothers  bom  in  England 
and  Wales 


Mothers  bom  in  Canada 

Mothers  bom  in  Scandi 
navia 


Mothers    bom    in    Scot- 
land  

Mothers  bom  in  Italy. 
Mothers  bom  in  France 

Mothers  bom  in  Russia 
and  Poland 


Mothers    bom    in    other 
countries 


Nativity  unknown,  num 
ber  of  deaths 


Colored. 


Males 
Females 


{Males 
Females 

(  Males 
(  Females 

I  Males 
(  Females 

{Males 
Females 

{Males 
Females 

{Males 
Females 

{Males 
Females 

(  Males 
(  Females 

(Males 
(  Females 

(  Males 
(  Females 

( Males 
(  Females 

f  Males 
(  Females 

(  Males 
I  Females 

(Males 
Females 


2.057  17.718  10.903 


2.117 
2.000 


2.076 
1.998 


1.700 
1  .624 


2.463 
2.460 


0.738 
1.196 


1.759 
1 .427 


1.230 
1.082 


1.105 
0.924 


0.789 
1.269 


5.774 
5.070 


0.985 
1.296 


1.366 
1.661 


3.662 
2.102 


19.63012.558 
15.820    9.205 


432 
645 


904 
378 


10.256 


680 
286 


134 
987 


898 
873 


6.024 
11.673 


18.018 
32.787 


12.013 
8.613 


10.571 
5.285 


9.979 
10.347 


5.128 
5.917 


8.163 
5.464 


47.022 
28.213 


14.458 
14.706 


9.901 
10.753 


32.967150.000 
24.590!43.956 


3.472 
4.313 


3.354 
4.394 


2.051 
4.034 


1.348 
3.528 


1.841 


2.295 
1.393 


2.328 
1.415 


1.063 
1.010 


2.829 
2.082 


0.550 


0.739 
0.363 


0.563 
0.370 


7.200 


7.999 
6.404 


361 
033 


562 
279 


0.327 


0.204 
0.451 


0.207 
0.458 


5.814 
5.376 


3.832 
1.361 


7.752 
14.925 


736 
952 


.982 
.096 


17.804 
14.451 


10.033 
6.452 


4.184 
5.988 


1.996 


5.087 
6.300 


6.098 
11.928 


11.11120.595 
13.780 


0.189 


0.236 
0.142 


0.239 
0.144 


0.601 
0.179 


0.612 
0.183 


0.164 
0.489 


0.388 
0.381 


0.589 
0.166 


1.045 
2.096 


1.170 
1.189 


0.376 
0.298 


0.816 
2.636 


1.372 
21.739 


0.553 


0.840 
0.316 


0.787 
0.291 


0.245 
0.362 


1.429 
0.189 


0.961 
0.841 


1.076 
0.863 


1.128 
0.367 


2.500 
1.326 


Deaths  classified  according  to  the  1909  revision  of  the  International  Classification 
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1900. 

AND    FOR    Whites   by   Birthplaces   of   Mothers   per    1,000   of   Corresponding   Population. 

Residents  Deducted.) 
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4.894 
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3.385 
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2.069 
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5.177 
5.371 

2.198 
2.703 
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4.864 
5.185 

4.442 
5.248 

4.323 
1.427 

6.087 
9.131 

3.086 

3. 115 
5.988 

8.368 

9.474 
7.514 
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4.519 
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9.094 
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15.641 

3.241 
13.930 
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21.645 

13.675 
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24.433 

12.048 
24.306 

25.362 

28.409 
23.936 

28.902 

24.457 

20.000 
17.316 

47.619 
23.810 

23.810 

34.483 

0.543 
0.881 

31.496 

62.500 

0.496 
0.584 

31.496 

83.333 

0.376 
1.255 

59.701 

0.892 

1.717 

4.455 

'4 '.762 
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8.070 

18.750 

8.475 
6.536 

22.472 

27.027 
37.037 

1.589 

38.462 
25.641 



0.190 

1.217 

7.764 

9.709 

1.553 

6.494 
6.024 



3.968 

2.695 

9.050 

11.050 
7.246 

23.256 

12.903 
22.222 

15.625 

27 '.778 

76.923 

6.579 

12.821 

2.304 

5.587 

4 

3 

1 

6.424 
3.247 

4 
4 

2.916 

2 

3 

14.493 

1 
2 

33.333 

7 
2 

2 
6 

3 
3 

1 
4 

1 
3 

1.810 

1 

2.291 

47.619 

of  Causes  of  Deaths.     Diseases  91  and  92  used  for  this  table. 
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Boston, 
Table  IV. — Death-Rates  for  Cancer  by  Color,  by  Sex,  by  Age  and  for  Whites 

(Deaths  of  Non- 


Mother  nativity. 

Sex. 
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Deaths  classified  according  to  the  1909  revision  of  the  International  Classification 
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1900. 

BY  Birthplaces  of  Mothers  per  1,000  of  Corresponding  Population. 

Residents  Deducted.) 
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of  Causes  of  Death.     Diseases  39  to  45  inclusive  used  for  this  table. 
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Boston, 
Table  V. — Death-Rates  for  Heart  Disease  and  Nephritis  by  Color,  by  Sex,  by  Age  and 

(Deaths  of  Non- 


Mother  nativity. 
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2.257 

0.879 

1.202 

Mothers  bom  in  France. 

0.694 
0.648 

0.598 

0.511 



0.599 
2.681 

3.187 

rn-^i-i 

9.009 

2.033 
1.988 

1.536 

9.502 

2.283 

Nativity  unknown,  num- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0.905 

.::: i 

12.538 

2.291 

Deaths  classified  according  to  the  1909  revision  of  the  International  Classification 
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FOR  Whites  by  Birthplaces  of  Mothers  per   1,000  of  Corresponding  Population. 
Residents  Deducted.) 


U 

d 

V 

>. 

0 

O 

0 

in 

V 

>> 

■* 
■* 

0 

0 

2 

ta 

V 

>. 

0 

u 
a 

V 

>> 
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■*-» 

0 

V 

>. 

0 

10 
10 

>. 

0 

0 

V 

>. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
>> 
(^ 

0 

V 

>• 

■* 
00 

0 
*j 

0 
00 

>. 

00 
0 

10 

00 

10 
V 

>, 
■* 

On 

s 

0 

+ 

1.023 

0.909 
1.143 

0.907 
1.095 

0.580 
0.944 

1.128 
1  390 

1.689 

1.730 
1.647 

1.541 
1.642 

1.225 
0.363 

2.837 
2.899 

1.627 
0.930 

6.834 

0.699 
1.180 

1.626 

9!  346 

1 
3 

6.637 
1.842 

2.221 

2.118 
2.329 

1.971 
2.207 

2.160 
0.796 

2.663 
3.573 

r.i43 

3.297 
0.568 

2.907 
2.278 

1.200 
4.264 

1.292 
3.490 

4.032 

3 
2 

6.410 
8.357 

3.711 

3.290 
3.952 

3.182 
3.968 

3.308 
2.884 

3.043 
4.903 

6.963 

2.646 
1.453 

2.591 
1.873 

5.291 
7.937 

2.364 
3.968 

5.427 

5.952 
4.922 

5.610 
5.010 

5.081 
3.615 

7.205 
6.944 

4.747 
1.938 

2.911 

7.910 

9.527 
6.429 

9.312 
6.404 

6.897 
5.003 

13.142 
9.399 

6.593 
5.405 

4.367 

9.862 

12.159 
7.977 

12.175 
7.804 

8.214 
5.351 

14.599 
10.592 

9.259 
11.799 

15.576 

18.455 

21.579 
16.044 

21.600 
15.990 

14.848 
10.742 

29.851 
21.205 

8.475 
8.889 

10.309 
4.762 

9.615 
27.778 

23.679 

24.717 
22.958 

24.504 
22  615 

24.016 
16.611 

13.986 
27.515 

12.987 
12.500 

33.898 
6.536 

27.972 

23.069 

26.174 
20.969 

26.439 
20 . 606 

17.828 
11.940 

34.985 
20.478 

13.699 
11.236 

40.541 
12.346 

14.706 
38.835 

33.395 

32.479 
33.915 

32.590 
33.366 

27.304 
22.688 

30.120 
48.611 

38.044 

39.773 
37.234 

40.462 
38.044 

12.987 

47.6i9 

17.857 

48.780 
7.874 

51.283 
7.874 

43.478 
14.925 

76.923 

68.966 

0  761 

43.478 

1  512 

0  876 

0  877 

4.587 
4.914 

3.559 
3.650 

8.086 
4.658 

0  733 

18.868 

133.333 

100.000 

46.875 

62.500 

60 . 606 
19.608 

200.000 

66.667 
52.632 

1  546 

12.658 
4.525 

16.575 
7.246 

25.974 
12.048 

20.833 

10.309 
6.452 

44.444 

52.632 

17.544 

8.242 
3.289 

4.566 
11.173 

7.937 

'8.475 

12.821 
37.037 

4.128 

33.333 

37.037 
22.222 

12 
11 

50.000 
54.054 

142.857 

45.455 

4 

7 

125.000 

18.868 

13 

7 

20.000 
21.739 

3 

6 
5 

6.424 
3.247 

6 
6 

17.493 

6 
2 

21.739 

9 
4 

11.111 

4 
4 

2 

3 

1 

0.965 

3.091 

8.264 

22.472 

47.619 

76.923 

250.000 

of  Causes  of  Deaths.     Diseases  79,  119  and  120  used  for  this  table. 
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Table  VII. — Males. 

The  Excess  Deaths  of  Those  Having  Mothers  Bom  in  Ireland.      (The  rates  of  those  having 

mothers  bom  in  United  States  taken  as  a  standard.) 


Age 
period. 


m  a 

o 
2  .« 


•O  M^ 

3  S  2i 


■S" 


a'rt 


a;  <u  ri 
O  rt  O 


■So"' 

2S5 


^  oi 
■y  (u 
d-0 


Principal  causes  of  excess  deaths, 

with  number  of  such  deaths 

due  to  each  cause. 


All  ages 


1,950 


15-19. 
20-24. 

25-29. 
30-34. 


37 
91 


1,203 


20 
35 


35 


Tuberculosis 259 

Pneumonia 62 

Violent  deaths 60 

Heart  disease 56 

Cancer 35 

Chronic  bronchitis 33 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 29 

Alcoholism 28 

Bright's  disease 17 

Diphtheria 16 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction. ...  15 

Typhoid  fever 14 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 13 

Typhoid  fever 5 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 32 

Pneumonia 8 

Organic  heart  disease 5 

Violent 3 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 41 

Violent 10 

Pneumonia 7 

Alcoholism 5 

Heart  disease 5 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 3 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 40 

Alcoholism 11 

Pneumonia 8 

Violent 6 

Heart  disease 4 

Diarrhea 4 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 41 

Heart  disease 7 

Bright's  disease 5 

Alcoholism 5 

Diseases  of  arteries 4 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 26 

Pneumonia 12 

Violent 12 

Cancer 4 

Ill-defined - 3 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 10 

Cancer 5 

Chronic  bronchitis 3 

Pneumonia 3 

Diseases  of  stomach 3 

Violent 3 
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Table  VII. — Males     {Concluded). 

The  Excess  Deaths  of  Those  Having  Mothers  Bom  in  Ireland.      (The  rates  of  those  having 
mothers  bom  in  United  States  taken  as  a  standard.) 


Age 
period. 

s.a 

HE 

ai2 

11 

Theoretical    deaths    among 
males     having     mothers 
born  in    Ireland    (if    the 
rates     of     those     having 
mothers  born   in   United 
States  had  prevailed). 

0) 

—  oi 
Cl!  O 

la 

ta 

Principal  causes  of  excess  deaths, 

with  number  of  such  deaths 

due  to  each  cause. 

50-54 

112 
119 

101 
108 

59 

55 

57 
56 

53 
54 

44 
52 

Pneumonia 8 

Cancer 6 

Violent 5 

Hernia 4 

Heart  disease. 3 

55-59 

Pneumonia 8 

Bright's  disease 7 

Chronic  bronchitis 5 

Cancer 4 

Alcoholism 3 

Angina  pectoris 3 

Hernia 3 

60-64 

Cancer 5 

65-69 

Bright's  disease 3 

Pneumonia lO 

Diarrhea 3 
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Table  VIII. — Females. 

The  Excess  Death  of  Those  having  Mothers  Bom  Ln  Ireland.     (The  rates  of  those  having 
mothers  bom  in  United  States  taken  as  a  standard.) 


Age 
period. 

0 

J.S 

lie 

< 

Theoretical    deaths    among 
females    having    mothers 
bom     in    Ireland    (if   the 
rates     of     those     having 
mothers    bom    in  United 
States  had  prevailed). 

d 

—  °i 

n 

en  aj 

v  > 

w 

Principal  causes  of  excess  deaths, 

with  number  of  such  deaths 

due  to  each  cause. 

All  ages 

2,017 

37 
80 

124 
118 

129 

101 

86 
125 

1,197 

23 
46 

71 
41 

47 

42 

51 
54 

820 

14 

34 

53 

77 

82 

59 

35 
71 

221 

Heart  disease 

Pneumonia 

Bright's  disease 

Chronic  bronchitis 

109 
93 
45 
36 

Old  age 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

32 
26 

Cancer 

Violent 

Diarrhea  (under  two  years) 

Diarrhea  (over  two  years) 

Cirrhosis 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction. .  .  . 
Broncho-pneumonia 

24 
23 
18 
15 
15 
14 
13 

15-19 

Alcoholism 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

11 

7 

20-24 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

14 

3 

25-29 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

36 

4 

30-34 

Pneumonia 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Pneumonia 

Puerperal  septicemia 

4 

34 
12 

5 

Alcoholism 

Heart  disease 

5 
4 

35-39 

31 

Heart  disease 

11 

40-44 

Bright's  disease 

Pneumonia 

Cancer 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

10 
9 
5 

23 

11 

45-49 

Bright's  disease 

Pneumonia 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

4 
3 

11 

8 

50-54 

IS 

Pneumonia 

12 
10 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

Bronchitis 

Bright's  disease 

9 
5 
3 
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Table  VIII. — Females     (Concluded). 

The  Excess  Deaths  of  Those  Having  Mothers  Bom  in  Ireland.     (The  rates  of  those  having 
mothers  bom  in  United  States  taken  as  a  standard.) 


Age 
period. 


g  (L 
qj3 


*  e  5 


§S5.S.S 


11 


.•d  lu.S  rt 


■a  ^ 


•°  bo's 

^  >'v 

"j3  „  C3  O  «J3 

H 


HI 


u 


Principal  causes  of  excess  deaths, 

with  number  of  such  deaths 

due  to  each  cause. 


60-64. 


Pneumonia 9 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 7 

Heart  disease 7 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 4 

Chronic  bronchitis 4 

Cirrhosis 4 

Bright's  disease 4 

Violent 4 

Pneumonia 17 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 13 

Bright's  disease 8 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 6 

Heart  disease 6 

Influenza 6 

Heart  disease 11 

Chronic  bronchitis 10 

Pneumonia 9 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 8 

Old  age 8 

Violent 7 

Broncho-pneumonia 6 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction. ...  6 

Bright's  disease 5 

Diarrhea 5 

Cancer 4 
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Table  IX. — Boston  Deaths  from    Certain    Specified  Causes,    1900  and   1910,   with 
Percentages  of  Such  Deaths  among  the  Population  of  Irish  Mother  Nativity. 

(Deaths  of  Non-residents  Deducted.) 


Causes  of  death. 


cS'O       u 

V 


rt-S  B 


•d  «  S-^ 


All  causes. 


Pulmonary  tuberculosis  (Nos.  28 
and  29  of  1909,  revision  of  Inter- 
national Classification  of  Causes 
of  Death) 


Heart  disease  and  nephritis  (Nos 
79,  119  and  120  of  International 
Classification) 


Broncho-pneumonia  and  pneumo- 
nia (Nos.  91  and  92  of  Interna- 
tional Classification) 


Violent  deaths  (Nos.  155-186). 

Cancer  (Nos.  39-45) 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  (No.  64). 

Chronic  bronchitis  (No.  90) 

Alcoholism  (No.  56) 


10,880 

1,345 

1,353 

1,154 
470 
430 
424 
115 
68 


3,969  =  36.48% 

653  =  49% 

554  =  41% 

430  =  37% 
156  =  33% 
151=35% 
167  =  39% 
79  =  69% 
44  =  65%, 


10,294 

1,081 

1,842 

1,287 
591 
580 
523 
34 
128 


3,377  =  32.81% 

490  =  45% 

717  =  39% 

423  =  33% 
190  =  32% 
212  =  37% 
195  =  37% 
17  =  50% 
60  =  47% 


In  19 lo  pulmonary  tuberculosis  caused  i,o8i  deaths  in  Boston 
against  1,345  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent,  and  corresponding 
to  a  decline  in  the  mortality  rate  of  this  disease  from  twenty-five 
to  seventeen  per  10,000. 

Deaths  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  those  having  mothers 
born  in  Ireland  in  the  same  decade  fell  from  653  to  490,  a  de- 
crease of  25  per  cent.,  a  most  excellent  showing,  though  even  in 
1 9 10  the  490  deaths  represent  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  indicating  that  the  Irish  are  still  unduly 
handicapped  by  this  disease. 

Alcoholism  also  continues  as  another  handicap,  for  of  the  128 
deaths  from  this  cause  in  19 10,  sixty  had  mothers  bom  in  Ireland. 

(Other  comparisons  will  be  found  in  Table  IX.) 
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May  not  comparative  statistics  of  these  various  divisions  of  the 
foreign  population  in  various  parts  of  the  world  lead  to  many 
suggestions  towards  lowering  the  mortality  rates? 

The  real  effect  of  the  foreign  population  upon  our  mortality 
rates  will  be  better  appreciated,  the  diseases  most  dangerous  to 
certain  races  will  be  better  known,  and  the  wise  individual  of  each 
nationality  will  safeguard  himself  and  his  family  against  the 
diseases  peculiarly  dangerous  to  him  and  his. 


EDUCATION  FOR  PARENTHOOD. ^ 

By  Helen  C.  Putnam,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Providence. 

We  are  facing  certain  facts:  One  is  that  parenthood  does 
not  make  wise  parents,  for  some  fathers  and  even  some  mothers 
deliberately  teach  their  children  vice;  more,  by  their  conversa- 
tion and  acts,  carelessly  teach  evil;  many  more,  while  perhaps 
guarding  their  own,  will,  in  order  to  make  money,  degrade  the 
children  of  other  parents  by  employment  and  wages,  by  housing 
conditions,  by  entertainments  and  reading  matter  and  pictures, 
by  saloons  and  other  details  of  city  management;  very  many 
more  parents  neglect  their  children  through  ignorance,  or  in 
other  occupations  and  pleasures.  A  very  large  part  of  modem 
social  effort  is  struggling  to  undo  the  mistakes  of  parents. 

We  are,  too,  facing  the  facts  that  manhood  does  not  always 
make  a  wise  citizen,  nor  womanhood  always  an  unwise  citizen; 
that  political  elections  do  not  make  wise  government  nor  wise 
school  officials.  Right  education  is  the  remedy  for  unwise  parents 
and  citizens  of  either  sex;  for  unwise  officials  in  state  house, 
city  hall,  and  school  department.  The  crucial  education  is 
that  for  parenthood.  Parenthood  may  become  the  nearest  to 
Godhood. 

The  Creator  has  established  certain  laws  for  parenthood. 
Their  violation  even  ignorantly  injures  future  generations, 
biu-dening  society  and  hindering  higher  civilization.  Our  first 
duty  is  to  search  out  his  laws,  and  this  is  done  by  expert  students 
of  his  handiwork — man  and  the  not-man.  We  call  them  scien- 
tists, whether  they  study  mind,  or  matter,  or  social  relations. 

Our  second  duty  is  to  prepare  in  this  scientific  knowledge 
of  parenthood  teachers  of  children — the  potential  parents;  for 
the  f oimdations  of  good  parenthood  must  be  laid  before  the  event ; 
after  is  too  late  to  imdo  the  errors  committed  and  duties  omitted 
in  childhood  and  youth.  Neither  can  we  have  marriages  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  God  until  standards  are  so  formed  that  only 

*  Read  in  abstract  at  the  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  School  Children,  Lebigb 
University,  April  4,  1912. 
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a  wholesome  person  and  character  attracts  love — the  consum- 
mation of  the  law.  The  affections  once  engaged,  even  if  sin- 
ning against  the  laws  of  parenthood,  can  be  diverted  only  in 
exceptional  cases  and  with  suffering. 

This  preparation  of  teachers  of  potential  parents  has  been 
developing  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  certain  places  along 
definite  lines,  until  paths  well  blazed  by  successful  experimenta- 
tion indicate  where  our  efforts  should  concentrate.  Preparing 
for  wise  parenthood  is  as  definite  a  process  as  training  for  nursing, 
or  for  running  a  bank,  or  for  building  a  bridge.  As  schools 
for  nurses,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  undertakings  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  were  initiated  by  medical  women  in  their  own 
hospital,  so  this  training  for  parenthood  was  launched  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  by  the  intelligent  persistence  of  college 
women,  and  against  political  indifference  or  incapacity  or  opposi- 
tion is  winning  its  way  in  every  state. 

Such  courses  for  teachers  are  found  in  twenty  or  more  universi- 
ties and  academic  colleges,  in  twice  as  many  special  institutions 
and  high  schools,  and  in  practically  every  agricultural  college, 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  their 
strong  supporter.  The  ages  of  pupils  range  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  They  may  teach,  and  they  may  marry. 
These  coiu-ses  have  minor  variations,  but  the  brief  description 
of  one  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  trend  of  all. 

This  course^  takes  the  larger  part  of  pupils'  time  for  four 
years,  the  remaining  being  given  to  the  usual  studies — language, 
literatiu-e,  history.  The  wise  locating,  planning,  and  building 
of  a  house,  its  wise  care,  the  care  and  feeding  of  a  family  depend 
fimdamentally  on  understanding  certain  laws  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  living  things  (biology),  and  on  skill  in  the  arts  of 
applying  them  to  the  duties  of  parents.  These  sciences  are  taught, 
not  as  we  find  them  ordinarily  in  men's  curricula,  but  as  they 
directly  concern  healthfulness  of  premises,  clothing  and  habits, 
wholesomeness  of  food,  and,  finally,  the  creation  developed  out 
of  these  factors  and  habits,  character  and  social  relations. 

The  central  thought  on  which  these  four  years  of  work  is  focused 
is:  "Improving  the  individual  so  that  future  generations  may 

'  Department  of  Home  Economics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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attain  a  higher  level  than  those  preceding  them."  Education 
before  this  has  stopped  with  more  or  less  of  improving  the  ind- 
vidual  so  that  he  may  win  "success,"  or  "happiness,"  or  wealth. 
This  definitely  holds  up  an  ideal  of  responsibility  that  is  infinite 
— future  generations. 

A  summary  of  their  study  of  social  relations  will  be  useful. 
It  comes  after  two  and  a  half  years  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology, 
bacteriology,  physiology,  and  household  management.  The 
development  of  the  infant  before  birth  from  the  single  cell  is 
first  discussed,  and  as  they  have  seen  these  beginnings  many 
times  in  plant  and  animal  life  in  their  biologic  laboratory,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  adapt  that  knowledge  to  human  life.  The 
discussion  of  heredity,  of  which  they  have  already  tested  certain 
facts  in  their  biology,  takes  up  Mendelian  laws  of  inheritance 
of  inherent  characteristics,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  charac- 
teristics, the  effects  on  germ  plasm  of  alcoholism,  syphilis,  drug 
habits.  They  learn  the  fact  that  drunkards,  insane,  feeble- 
minded, habitual  criminals,  and  sexually  depraved  men  and 
women  usually  have  children  with  defective  nervous  systems, 
and  usually  breed  their  kind.  They  learn  the  real  significance 
of  "good  stock"  on  the  father's  side  and  on  the  mother's. 

Teachers  with  this  knowledge  can  do  much,  indirectly  and 
directly,  in  mothers'  and  parents'  clubs  and  with  children  to  de- 
velop through  the  country  right  ideas  of  marriage  to  replace 
the  unwholesome  ones  now  so  common  among  young  people 
and  among  their  parents,  who  should  know  and  teach  their  children 
better. 

There  is  a  far-reaching  significance  in  their  enumeration  of 
syphilis  and  gonococcus  infection  (not  "gonorrhoea,"  one  of 
its  manifestations)  among  ordinary  contagious  diseases,  and 
in  their  study  of  these  statistics  as  well  as  the  others  in  govern- 
ment and  scientific  reports,  and  their  relation  to  the  home;  for 
they  are  not  less  than  five  times  as  prevalent  as  tuberculosis 
and  all  other  contagions  together,  and  they  injure  wives  and 
children  to  an  extent  not  possible  to  estimate.  They  are  the 
cause  of  many  deaths  before  birth  (characteristic  of  syphilis) ; 
of  the  death,  degeneracy,  blindness  of  many  infants  in  the  first 
years  of  life;  of  many  childless  families  and  one-child  families 
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(a  peculiarity  of  gonococcus  infection) ;  of  the  invalidism,  surgical 
mutilation,  and  death  of  many  wives;  of  much  insanity,  rheuma- 
tism, heart  disease,  and  other  physical  and  mental  incapacity; 
of  much  divorce,  unhappiness,  crime;  of  expenditure  of  large 
public  and  private  funds  and  efifort  on  misfortunes  that  can  and 
should  be  prevented.  They  have,  through  slow  processes, 
exterminated  ancient  nations  and  modem  communities.  If 
they  increase  through  the  next  quarter  century  at  the  rate  of 
the  last,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  nation,  too,  must  decline.  In 
my  own  professional  experience,  as  in  that  of  other  physicians, 
the  fate  of  married  sister  or  friend  has  prevented — is  preventing — 
marriages.^ 

The  students  see  logically  that  control  of  these  contagions 
must  be  the  same  as  control  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  any 
other  of  the  several  that  we  have  almost  eliminated — every  case 
must  be  reported  to  the  board  of  health.  That  this  so  evident 
first  step  is  not  taken  is  due  to  the  fact  that  boards  of  health, 
who  are  charged  with  administration  of  health  laws,  do  not  en- 
force the  law  requiring  this  done;  that  in  the  majority  of  states 
these  laws  have  still  to  be  enacted;  that  the  great  majority  of 
physicians  will  not  report  these  cases  because  they  are  almost 
always  connected  with  illegal  sex  relations  of  men  which  they 
wish  concealed;  and  that  city  governments,  through  their  courts 
and  police,  permit  these  dangerous  men  to  pass  freely  about 
in  the  community  and  into  the  homes  where  prostitutes  never 
go,  because  of  the  established  idea  that  men  may  lead  irregular 
lives  not  permitted  women — the  so-called  "double  standard  of 
morals." 

Education  for  parenthood  necessarily  brmgs  with  it  the  in- 
sistence that  government  shall  protect  marriage  from  these 
contagions  and  their  inseparable  evils;  and  as  government  does 
not  do  so,  never  has  been  known  to  do  so,  possibly  never  can  do 
so  as  the  great  majority  of  men  claim,  women  in  various  coim tries 
in  increasing  numbers,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  many  of  the 

'  For  the  above  and  additional  facts  see  Chapters  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  of  "Medical  Gyne- 
cology," by  Dr.  H.  A.  Kelly,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  "Social  Diseases  and  Mar- 
riage" by  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow  (Lee  Brothers  &  Co.);  Educational  Pamphlet  No.  3, 
issued  by  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis,  29  West  42nd 
Street,   New  York  (a  reprint  of  one  of  Dr.  Morrow's  most  important  chapters). 
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best  men  (but  invariably  fought  by  saloon,  gambling,  and  other 
vicious  elements),  are  securing  the  political  right  to  protect 
their  own  and  the  children's  lives  according  to  their  duty  to  the 
laws  of  God.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  keen  students  of 
social  relations  that  political  dominance  of  sex  is  wholly  an  evil, 
and  to  both  sexes;  that  the  only  right  dominance  is  wisdom, 
of  which  education  and  experience  are  giving  women  full  share 
with  men.  Civil  law  made  by  men  not  based  on  biologic  law 
which  women  are  learning  ends  in  disaster. 

The  wise  intelligence  of  mothers,  of  professional  women  in 
the  ministry,  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  sociology,  and  in  education; 
laboring  women  with  their  sense  of  wronging  their  children  when 
they  go  out  from  the  home  to  earn  their  food  and  roof;  and  the 
other  mothers  who  see  their  dearest,  without  legal  protection 
or  redress,  contaminated,  body  and  soul,  out  of  the  under- world 
whose  pollution  reaches  all  classes;  these  are  concentrating  on 
the  demand,  and  are  winning  it.  It  is  an  indispensable  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  right  sex  relations. 

After  this  study  of  heredity  comes  study  of  physical  and  mental 
development  of  child  and  adolescent;  the  influence  of  city  life 
and  country  life  on  development,  with  school  statistics  of  the 
rates  of  growth  of  boys  and  of  girls ;  the  kind  of  education  adapted 
to  different  kinds  of  children;  infant  mortality — the  effect  on  it 
of  women's  work  outside  the  home,  and  of  different  kinds  of 
occupations  of  mothers  before  the  child  is  bom;  governmental 
and  social  efforts  to  reduce  infant  mortality;  the  pension  system 
for  mothers,  paying  a  small  sum  enabling  them  to  stay  at  home 
and  nurse  their  babies,  thus  saving  citizens  to  the  state,  as  govern- 
ments have  hitherto  pensioned  soldiers ;  the  effects  of  institutional 
care  of  babies  and  children  on  death-rate  and  on  development; 
the  cause  of  reduced  birth  rates,  and  the  duty  of  the  educated 
in  the  preservation  of  the  race;  children  in  industry,  and  its 
legislation;  the  housing  problem;  child  psychology;  children's 
vices;  education  of  the  will;  a  study  of  nervous  states  and  their 
hygiene.^ 

1  For  fuller  account  of  this  and  other  courses  see  reports  of  Education  Section, 
1910  and  1911,  American  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.  Ad- 
dress 1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore.     Each,  20  cents. 
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Such  topics  in  some  schools  are,  so  far  as  practicable,  made 
vital  by  cooperation  with  neighboring  nurseries,  hospitals,  or 
other  institutions;  and  there  are  of  course  children's  classes 
in  the  practice  school  wherever  teachers  are  trained.  One 
has  to  regret  that  there  is  not  yet  a  course  for  men  complementary 
to  this  in  some  of  its  details.  Many  of  the  universities  and  col- 
leges giving  these  courses  have  in  the  winter  extension  courses 
of  a  week  or  more,  which  are  taken  by  thousands  of  farmers' 
wives  and  other  women.  In  elementary  schools  competent 
teachers  have  organized  many  hundred  classes  of  mothers  and 
of  parents,  where  study  of  and  home  cooperation  in  the  education 
of  their  children  is  steadily  being  developed. 

What  some  teachers  are  doing  with  children  themselves  can 
best  be  indicated  by  a  few  typical  instances.  Teachers  of  the 
youngest  grade,  in  their  study  of  flowers,  birds,  and  other  animals, 
speak  of  mother  flower  or  animal,  father  and  baby  flowers  and 
animals,  tracing  likenesses  between  parents  and  young,  comparing 
their  ways  with  people's  ways,  establishing  thus  indirectly  the 
consciousness,  or,  better,  sub-consciousness  that  every  life  is 
from  fathers  and  mothers,  from  eggs  or  from  the  mother's  body, 
that  there  are  fertilized  and  unfertilized  seeds,  that  heredity 
and  environment  are  factors  in  life — not  using,  however,  these 
polysyllables. 

For  children  a  little  older,  nine  to  eleven,  a  teacher  who  had 
studied  biology  began  in  the  seventh  grade  a  "continued  story," 
"The  Story  of  the  World  We  Live  In."  The  "first  chapter" 
was  brilliant  chemical  experiments  illustrating  gases,  vapors, 
condensations  into  liquids  and  solids,  some  of  the  curious  proper- 
ties of  water.  In  the  following  lessons  they  saw  simplest  plant 
life,  yeast  cells,  through  a  microscope,  and  learned  how  they 
multiplied.  They  took  for  their  text:  "The  two  objects  of  every 
living  thing  are  to  perfect  itself  and  to  reproduce  itself."  This 
text  was  repeated,  and  formed  the  line  of  study  for  every  plant 
through  the  year — how  it  grew  and  how  it  multiplied.  The 
next  year,  in  the  last  grammar  grade,  the  continued  story  used 
the  same  text  for  every  animal  studied,  how  it  grew,  perfecting 
itself,  and  how  it  multiplied,  giving  as  much  attention  to  repro- 
duction   (which   instructors   usually  omit)  as  to  other  functions. 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  instructor  was  a  student  of  biology, 
and  the  teaching  was  from  this  viewpoint. 

In  answer  to  my  question,  "Do  you  think  you  have  taught 
anything  of  clean  living?"  she  replied  emphaticly,  "I  am  sure 
I  have.  There  were  two  boys  two  or  three  years  older  than  the 
others.  They  were  precocious  and  unclean-minded.  It  could 
be  seen  in  their  faces  in  the  beginning.  I  had  no  private  talk 
with  them,  but  at  certain  points  I  took  special  pains  to  have  them 
understand.  Before  the  course  was  over  there  was  a  complete 
mental  revolution,  and  moral,  too,  I  know  from  their  manner. 
They  are  clean,  good  boys  now,  and  twice  as  bright." 

There  is  a  grammar  school  in  the  tenderloin  district  of  a  large 
city.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  the  district  educate  the  children 
more  hours  in  the  year  than  the  school.  The  innocently-ex- 
pressed ambition  of  the  little  girls  was  to  be  a  "fancy  lady," 
whose  idleness  and  gay  dresses  were  more  attractive  than  their 
toiling  mothers'  lives.  The  little  boys,  too,  admired  the  "fancy 
ladies."  The  teachers,  startled  by  the  children's  standards 
and  unconscious  vulgarity  in  many  ways,  begged  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  to  have  a  physician  talk  to  them.  He  did  not 
say,  as  some:  "Let  it  alone.  You  will  only  set  them  to  talking 
and  make  matters  worse;"  nor  as  another  said:  "You  are  a 
dirty-minded  woman  yourself  or  you  wouldn't  see  such  things." 
He  asked  a  medical  woman  who  had  been  a  successful  teacher 
before  studying  medicine  to  give  a  talk  to  the  girls;  and  he  asked 
a  medical  man  to  do  it  for  the  boys.  Each,  ignorant  of  the  other's 
action,  refused,  saying  that  one  talk  from  a  stranger  would 
do  harm,  not  being  enough  to  cover  so  much.  The  medical 
woman  offered  to  give  twelve  or  fifteen  talks,  and  include  what 
was  wanted.  When  she  had  so  discussed  general  health  habits 
that  she  had  interested  them  and  changed  their  mental  attitude 
toward  their  bodies  and  toward  life  in  some  ways,  she  then  safely 
discussed  sex  and  its  duties.  After  a  few  weeks  of  this  course, 
the  boys  sent  a  petition  to  the  principal:  "Can't  a  doctor  give 
us  talks  like  the  girls?"  The  medical  man  then  gave  three  talks 
on  general  hygiene,  and  finally  one  on  sex,  beginning  with  laws 
and  phenomena  in  plants  and  animals,  so  placing  human  law 
in  relation  to  universal  law. 
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The  results  of  this  experiment  were  highly  satisfactory.  Con- 
duct, conversation,  and  ideals  were  for  the  time  changed  among 
these  unfortunately  surrounded  children,  but  it  would  be  a  miracle 
if  these  few  hours  could  undo  the  constant  influence  of  a  "red 
light"  neighborhood — environment  such  as  every  large  city  per- 
mits for  some  of  its  children,  centrally  located  for  the  sake  of 
business,  yielding  extra  high  rentals  to  people  of  large  means 
who  own  such  real  estate,  and  are  not  infrequently  found  among 
subscribers  to  philanthropies  and  to  churches.  Nearly  every 
genuine  attempt  to  break  up  such  resorts  is  halted  by  the  dis- 
covery at  the  tax  assessor's  office  that  the  landlord  or  landlady 
is  a  person  of  social  consideration.  These  reason:  "My  property 
is  my  own  to  do  with  as  I  please.  If  they  pay  their  rent,  I  can't 
meddle  with  their  morals" — the  philosophy  that  a  distinguished 
student  of  immoral  women  tells  me  is  theirs,  "My  body  is  my 
own  to  do  with  as  I  please.  I  can  earn  more  money  this  way. 
I  will  not  work  in  a  factory."  Prostitution  is  largely  an  economic 
problem  with  several  sides.  These  school  authorities  consider 
this  as  the  handling  of  an  emergency,  not  as  what  should  be 
done  regularly.  They  are  developing  systematic  instruction 
in  nature  study  and  hygiene  as  rapidly  as  capable  instructors 
can  be  found. ^ 

In  a  large  city  is  a  teacher  of  biology  for  children  from  twelve 
to  sixteen,  who  year  after  year  for  nine  years,  has  taught  in  her 
classes  of  both  boys  and  girls  how  every  plant  and  animal  they 
studied  not  only  grew,  but  how  it  multiplied.  She  says  enough, 
but  no  more  than  enough,  to  set  them  almost  unconsciously  to 
reasoning  from  these  to  laws  of  human  life.  They  actually  demon- 
strate principles  of  heredity  while  cross-fertilizing  flowers,  and  of 
environment  in  other  experiments.  This  instructor  and  other 
biologists  are  increasingly  including  the  discussion  of  contagions 
which  are  due  to  minute  vegetable  and  animal  organisms,  "germs;" 
and  in  the  list  of  commonest  contagious  diseases  enumerate  syphilis 
and  gonococcus  infection  along  with  the  others,  perhaps  giving 
a  few  facts  and  statistics  concerning  each,  without  discriminating 

'  Dr.  Zenner  gives  a  full  account  of  this  and  his  further  personal  experience  in  talking 
to  pupils  in  a  little  book:  "Education  in  Sexual  Physiology  and  Hygiene"  (The  Robert 
Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati).  He  makes  no  attempt  to  cover  the  subject,  but  contrib- 
utes what  we  specially  need  just  now,  "clinical  evidence." 
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against  these  in  particular.  This  is  the  honest  and  clean-minded 
course. 

In  the  last  few  years  former  pupils  who  have  become  parents, 
and  others  have  told  her  gratefully  what  an  illumination  and  help 
this  knowledge  had  been  to  them.  She  says,  as  others  also, 
that  quite  without  her  anticipating  it  in  the  beginning,  the  under- 
current of  vulgar  talk  among  the  children  spontaneously  ceases 
as  they  advance  in  the  study.  The  normal  curiosity  about 
sex  and  new  life,  as  much  a  part  of  human  nature  as  is  love  for 
pleasure,  is  directed  in  open  channels  where  it  can  be  enlightened 
healthfully,  without  defilement.  A  well-known  educator  of 
large  experience  once  said  to  me,  reflectively  passing  the  problem 
through  his  mind,  "I  know  no  man  in  the  schools  of  my  city 
and  but  few  women  that  I  would  be  willing  to  have  talk  to  my 
boy  and  girl  on  sex  matters."  "Would  you  be  willing  to.  have 
them  take  a  sensible  course  in  elementary  biology?"  He  replied 
promptly:  "I  not  only  would  be  willing,  but  glad  to  have  that." 

These  teachings,  so  rapidly  outlined,  agree  in  certain  very 
important  points,  and  demonstrate  certain  very  important 
principles : 

1.  Not  all  teachers  should  imdertake  this,  but  only  those 
prepared  to  teach  the  elementary  science  of  living  things,  and 
with  understanding  of  elementary  sociology.  Such  do  little 
with  books  or  talks.  Pupils  see  and  handle  plants  and  animals, 
watching  life  processes  with  minds  that  are  guided  to  search  for 
law. 

2.  Direct  sex  instruction  in  class  is  not  given  even  in  emergency 
imtil  there  is  a  well-laid  groundwork  in  the  renewal  of  life  in 
all  nature;  a  scientific  setting  or  background,  with  a  scientific 
vocabulary,  that  eliminates  the  vulgar  attitude  toward  facts 
of  sex  inevitable  when  they  stand  alone. 

We  have  made  the  deadening  mistake  of  omitting  from  educa- 
tion all  direction  of  the  duty  of  passing  on  the  torch  of  life  entrusted 
to  each  for  a  few  years.  Education  has  been  limited  to  self- 
preservation.  Our  sins  of  omission  cannot  be  undone.  The 
sorrow  and  suffering  have  been  and  left  their  blight. 

We  are  in  some  danger,  in  our  haste  to  get  wise,  of  going  to 
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the  other  extreme,  and  over-emphasizing  what  is  called  "sex 
hygiene."  This  can  hardly  do  more  harm  than  altogether 
omitting  it;  but  agitation  for  "instruction  in  sex  hygiene," 
and  for  societies  of  "sex  hygiene"  seem  over-emphasis.  What 
we  should  agitate  for  and  have  organized  effort  to  secure  are: 

I.  Compulsory  control  of  syphilis  and  gonococcus  infection 
by  boards  of  health.  A  very  few  societies  with  this  object  exist, 
working  as  definitely  as  do  our  many  anti-tuberculosis  societies 
on  their  problem. 

It  seems  desirable  to  urge  at  this  point  that  those  physicians 
who  use  the  unscientific  names  "venereal"  or  "shameful"  or 
"sexual  diseases"  hinder  progress  in  prevention  very  greatly. 
Many  of  the  laity,  especially  educated  women,  are  pursuing  the 
correct  method — declining  to  adopt  or  to  otherwise  encourage 
the  oTDnoxious  terms;  but,  instead,  using  the  technical  names, 
syphilis  and  gonococcus  infection,  in  which  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  evil,  although  some  of  the  victims  like  some  of  the  victims 
of  diphtheria  may  be  evil.  Or  they  use  the  collective  term 
social  diseases,  being  mindful  of  the  fact  that  tuberculosis,  ty- 
phoid and  others  are  also  social  diseases,  diseases  encouraged  by 
oxu"  present  social  practices. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  avoiding  a  nomenclature  suggestive 
of  immorality  are :  (a)  Syphilis  and  gonococcus  infection  may  be 
acquired  without  sexual  irregularities  as,  for  example,  from  the 
common  cup  or  towel,  from  kissing,  handshaking,  or  other  inno- 
cent contact,  or  by  marriage  or  by  birth — all  these  being  also  agen- 
cies for  communicating  other  contagion.  Neither  affects  the 
reproductive  system  exclusively,  both  being  systemic  diseases 
attacking  brain  or  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  bones, 
eyes,  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  and  resembling  other 
systemic  diseases  enough  to  cause  errors  in  diagnosis,  syphilis 
being  occasionally  mistaken  for  tuberculosis  in  its  early  stages, 
or  for  malaria;  and  both  passing  under  other  commonly  used 
names  (for  example,  "heart  disease,"  "rheumatism"),  neither 
being  found,  with  rare  exceptions,  among  causes  of  death  recorded 
by  health  departments,  in  spite  of  their  general  prevalence. 

(&)  The  terms  are  obstructive,  for,  until  we  cease  to  stigmatize 
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patients  (often  unjustly  as  well  as  justly)  we  cannot  secure 
enforcement  of  laws  sufficiently  effective  to  control  the  pale 
spirochete  and  gonococcus  as  we  control  other  specific  micro- 
organisms. 

2.  Efficient  teaching  of  home-making  ("domestic  science," 
"home  economics") ,  especially  in  "continuation  schools"  or  classes 
for  our  twenty  million  young  people  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
fotu:  years  of  age,  now  in  no  schools.  These  are  strategic  years, 
when  home-making  instincts  are  waking.^ 

3.  Sensible  teaching  of  the  science  of  living  things  ("nature 
study,"  "school  gardening,"  botany,  zoology,  elementary  biology) 
as  a  compulsory  study  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

With  these  must  be  school  environment  and  practices  that 
grow  healthier  children  to  become  healthy  parents,  and  that 
are  essential  factors  in  ' 'teaching  hygiene. ' '  Our  schools  encourage 
tuberculosis,  nervous  disorders,  and  some  other  ills  whose  pre- 
vention is  outdoor  air  and  more  occupations  that  increase  the 
circulation,  which  means  stronger  hearts,  lungs,  and  other  vital 
organs.  If  home-making,  gardening,  and  industrial  training 
are  wisely  developed,  they  will  improve  the  health  of  parents 
as  well  as  their  efficiency. 

Schools  should  aim  to  create  a  national  consciousness,  a  sub- 
consciousness developing  through  childhood,  that  life  is  a  trust 
received  from  many  who  have  gone  before,  to  be  guarded  and 
bettered  in  one's  turn,  and  passed  along  to  many  after — a  simple 
and  easily  demonstrable  supplement  to  the  more  vague  idea  of 
God,  stimulating  an  early  sense  of  responsibility  that  is  to  moral 
life  what  physical  exercise  is  to  bodily  life.^ 

1  See  Continuation  Schools,  Education  Section,  American  Society  for  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Infant  Mortality. 

2  Further  discussion  of  school  work  is  in  Educational  Pamphlet  No.  2,  "For  Teachers," 
published  by  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis,  previously  men- 
tioned. Important  popular  discussions  of  education  for  parenthood  are  in  the  Report 
of  Conference  on  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  1909,  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Easton,  Penn. ;  also  in  the  Reports  of  the  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant 
Mortality  mentioned  in  previous  foot-note. 


THE  COLORADO  METHOD  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  AND 
CARE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Bates,  M.D.,  Denver,  President  Humane  Education  Society. 

The  following  is  the  Colorado  law: 

AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  AND  CARE  OF  CHIL- 
DREN IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,   AND  MAKING  AN  AP- 
PROPRIATION IN  CONNECTION  THEREWITH. 
Be  it  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado: 

Section  i.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  prepare 
or  cause  to  be  prepared  suitable  test  cards,  blanks,  record  books,  and  other 
needful  appliances  and  supplies  to  be  used  in  testing  the  sight,  hearing  and 
breathing  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  necessary  instructions  for 
their  use;  and  shall  furnish  the  same  free  of  expense  to  every  public  school 
in  the  State.  The  teacher  or  principal  in  every  public  school,  or  where  there 
is  no  principal,  the  county  superintendent,  shall,  during  the  first  month  of 
each  school  year,  test  the  sight,  hearing  and  breathing  of  all  pupils  under  his 
charge,  such  examination  to  be  made  by  observation'  without  using  drugs  or 
instruments,  and  without  coming  in  contact  with  said  child;  and  keep  a  record 
of  such  examinations  according  to  the  instructions  furnished  and  make  a 
written  report  of  such  examinations  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  he  may  require.' 

Sec.  2.  Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  report  the  mental,  moral 
and  physical  defectiveness  of  any  child  under  his  supervision,  as  soon  as  such 
defectiveness  is  apparent,  to  the  principal  or,  where  there  is  no  principal, 
to  the  county  superintendent.  Such  principal  or  county  superintendent 
shall  promptly  notify  the  parents  or  guardian  of  each  child  found  to  be  defec- 
tive, of  the  child's  defectiveness,  and  shall  recommend  to  such  parents  or 
guardian  that  such  child  be  thoroughly  examined  as  soon  as  possible  by  a 
competent  physician  or  surgeon  with  special  reference  to  the  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
throat,  teeth  and  spine. 

If  the  parents  or  guardian  of  such  child  shall  fail,  neglect  or  refuse  to  have 
such  examination  made  and  treatment  begun  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
such  notice  has  been  given,  the  said  principal  or  superintendent  shall  notify  the 
State  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection  of  the  facts;  Providing,  however, 
that  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  said  principal  or  superintendent, 
upon  the  written  statement  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  said  child,  tliat  such  parent 
or  guardian  has  not  tfie  necessary  funds  wherewith  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such 
txamination  and  treatment,   the  said  principal   or  superintendent  shall  cause 

•  Adapted  from  Dr.  Frank  Allport's  Vermont  law. 
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such  examination  and  treatment  to  be  made  by  the  county  physician  of  the  dis- 
trict wherein  said  child  resides;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  county  physician 
to  make  such  examination  and  treatment,  and  if  he  be  unable  to  properly  treat 
such  child  he  shall  forthwith  report  such  fact  to  the  county  commissioners  of  the 
county  with  his  recommendation. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  Auditor  is  hereby  directed  to  draw  his  order  for  such 
sums  and  at  such  times  as  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
may  require  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  total  expenses 
under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  ($1,000.00)  dollars  in  any  bien- 
nial period  ending  November  30th. 

The  provisions  in  italics  are  the  only  amendments,  made  by 
the  Senate  and  concurred  in  by  the  House,  to  the  bill  as  I  wrote 
it  and  as  it  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Hon.  Alma  V. 
Lafferty,  the  one  woman  member  of  the  Assembly. 

Section  2,  without  its  amendment,  was  included  in  a  bill  to 
collate  the  School  Laws,  introduced  in  the  previous  Assembly, 
but  failed  of  passage. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Pro- 
tection to  promote  the  interests  of  all  the  children  in  the  State, 
to  secture  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  legislation  for  their 
benefin  and  to  have  especial  care  of  the  abused,  neglected,  de- 
pendeat,  delinquent  and  defective  children.  For  this  reason  it 
was  made  the  especial  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal 
Protection  to  enforce  the  "Physical  Examination  (Bates)  law," 
at  the  suggestion  of  its  executive  officer,  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
B.  K.  Whitehead,  who  has  long  been  particularly  interested  in 
what  might  be  termed  prophylactic  child  protection.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Child  and  Animal  Protection  has  endeavored  to  promote 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  children  coming  under  its  especial 
care,  but  has  been  able  to  do  so  universally  and  more  effectively 
since  the  passage  of  this  law.  The  Bureau  has  brought  several 
prosecutions  for  failure  to  conform  to  the  statute  but  has  not 
brought  any  such  cases  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver. 

The  Denver  Juvenile  Court  has  a  corps  of  special  officers  desig- 
nated to  look  after  the  delinquent  children  of  this  city,  but  has 
never  paid  any  attention  to  possible  physical  defectiveness  as  a 
cause  of  delinquency,  nor  has  it  made  any  attempt  to  remedy 
such  defectiveness  either  by  recourse  to  this  law  or  in  any  other 
way. 
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Before  the  measure  was  introduced  it  had  been  endorsed  without 
suggestion  of  change  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook;  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Denver  Public  Schools,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Chadsey;  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Associ- 
ation itself;  the  State  Ophthalmological  Society;  the  Democratic 
Women's  Legislative  Committee;  and  the  Colorado  Federated 
Women's  Clubs'  Legislative  Committee  but  none  of  them  had  any 
part  in  its  passage. 

There  was  no  real  opposition  in  the  legislature  but  the  bill 
happened  to  present  a  convenient  excuse  for  filibustering  tactics 
and  the  constant  attention  it  required  for  safe  conduct  through 
every  possible  legislative  procedure  devolved  upon  Mrs.  Lafferty 
and  myself. 

Governor  Shafroth  promptly  signed  it,  and  it  went  into  effect 
in  July,  1909. 

The  circular  letter  of  instructions  on  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  law,  the  record  blanks,  tests,  letters  to  parents,  etc.,  were 
prepared  by  the  then  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook  and  myself,  and  they  are  still  in  use. 
Tests  and  blanks  in  use  in  other  states  and  cities  were  consulted 
and  adapted  to  our  conditions  and  purposes.  The  text  thereof  is 
as  follows,  and  the  Colorado  method  is  best  comprehended  by 
reading  them  in  their  entirety. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

ON  THE  LAW  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  AND  CARE  OF  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


[Circular  Letter.] 

The  Teachers  will  fill  out  the  blanks  in  the  Teachers'  Record  Cards  as 
instructed,  using  the  carbon  paper  to  make  two  copies  at  the  same  time;  the 
one  marked  "Principal  or  County  Superintendent"  is  to  be  sent  to  those 
oflRcials,  and  the  other  marked  "Teacher's  Stub"  is  to  be  left  in  the  book  for 
subsequent  reference,  comparison  and  summary. 

Use  a  good,  sharp  pointed  pencil  with  force  enough  to  produce  clear  copies 
not  easily  erasible. 
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If  it  becomes  necessary  to  re-record  a  pupil  during  the  same  school  year, 
affix  the  second  stub  to  the  stub  of  first  record. 

The  Teacher  will  place  a  *  in  red  ink  after  the  names  of  pupils  whom  she 
considers  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  refer  for  medical  attention  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  and  indicate  the  reason  therefore  by  a  *  opposite  the  number 
in  the  margin  of  the  Record  Card  where  defectiveness  is  indicated. 

The  Principal  or  County  Superintendent  will  file  the  Teachers'  Record 
Cards  when  received  with  the  Notice  of  Parents'  Book. 

The  Record  Cards  of  pupils  whose  parents  the  Principal  or  County  Super- 
intendent notify  are  to  be  attached  to  the  Stub  of  the  corresponding  Notice 
to  Parent  or  Guardian,  as  directed  thereon. 

The  Principal  or  County  Superintendent  will  send  the  Notices  to  Parents 
or  Guardians  in  accordance  with  the  law  (Session  Laws  of  1909,  page  490), 
and  record  same  on  the  Record  Card  received  from  the  Teachers. 

Should  the  Principal  or  County  Superintendent  require  medical  care  for 
pupils  not  advised  by  the  Teacher  or  not  require  it  of  any  so  recommended, 
he  will  notify  the  Teacher  to  that  effect,  with  date  of  sending  of  Notice.  In 
lieu  of  information  to  the  contrary  the  Teacher  will  assume  that  Notices  have 
been  sent  when  marked  therefor  on  her  Record  Card,  and  will  date  the 
"reasonable  time"  allowed  for  the  return  of  the  Physician's  Report  from  the 
date  of  the  sending  of  the  Record  Card  to  the  Principal  or  County  Superin- 
tendent. 

The  Physician's  Report  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Teacher.  If  within  a  reason- 
able time  the  Physician's  Report  is  not  received  by  the  Teacher  or  proves  to 
be  unsatisfactory;  or  where  in  lieu  thereof  the  parent  or  guardian  sends  a 
written  statement  that  he  has  not  the  necessary  funds  wherewith  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  such  examination  and  treatment;  the  Teacher  will  send  a  Failure 
Notice  (with  such  written  statement  if  any)  to  the  Principal  or  County  vSuper- 
intendent,  recording  same  on  the  pupil's  Teacher's  Record  Card. 

The  Principal  or  County  Superintendent  will  record  the  Failure  Notice  on 
Pupil's  Record  Card  and  forward  the  Notice  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Child  and 
Animal  Protection,  State  House,  Denver. 

If  a  written  statement  of  inability  to  pay  accompanies  a  Failure  Notice, 
the  Principal  or  County  Superintendent  will  at  once  "cause  such  examination 
and  treatment  to  be  made  by  the  County  Physician  of  the  District  wherein 
said  child  resides;"  who  if  unable  to  treat  such  child  shall  forthwith  report 
such  fact  to  the  County  Commissioners  with  his  recommendation.  If  satis- 
factory results  are  not  had  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Failure  Notice, 
written  statement  of  inability  to  pay,  statement  of  reference  to  County 
Physician,  etc.,  with  other  information  germane  to  the  case,  is  to  be  for- 
warded by  the  Principal  or  County  Superintendent  to  the  State  Bureau  of 
Child  and  Animal  Protection. 

What  constitutes  a  "reasonable  time"  will  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Teacher,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Principal  or  County  Super- 
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intendent.  If,  after  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  doubt 
exists,  refer  the  matter  to  the  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection,  with 
full  particulars. 

Whatever  unpleasant  or  difficult  duty  may  arise  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  for  the  examination  and  care  of  School  Children,  is  laid  by  the  law, 
not  upon  the  Teacher,  the  Principal,  the  County  Superintendent  or  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but  upon  the  State  Bureau  of  Child 
and  Animal  Protection. 

Whenever  the  State  Bureau  of  C.  and  A.  P.  receives  a  Failure  Notice  it 
will  at  once  send  its  own  notice  to  the  Parent  or  Guardian  requesting  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  and  will,  at  the  same  time  notify  the  Teacher  of  that 
action. 

In  most  cases  a  notice  from  the  Bureau  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  prompt 
obedience  to  the  law.  If,  however,  they  still  "fail,  refuse  or  neglect,"  the 
Teacher  will  send  a  second  Failure  Notice,  marked  "No.  2,"  to  the  Principal 
or  County  Superintendent,  who  will  forward  it  to  the  State  Bureau  of  C.  and 
A.  P.  at  the  State  House,  Denver.  The  date  of  the  second  notice  is  to  be 
recorded  also  upon  the  Record  Cards. 

When  the  Bureau  of  C.  and  A.  P.  receives  a  Failure  Notice  accompanied 
by  a  written  statement  of  inability  to  pay,  etc.,  it  will  investigate  and  assist. 

When  the  Bureau  receives  a  second  Failure  Notice  it  will  send  an  officer 
who  will  first  consult  with  the  Teacher,  if  possible  with  the  Principal  or  County 
Superintendent,  and  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  will  take  charge 
of  the  case. 

In  most  communities  there  is  at  least  one  local  volunteer  officer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Child  and  Animal  Protection,  fully  empowered  to  act,  and  to  whom  the 
Teacher  might  be  disposed  to  report  cases,  unless  otherwise  instructed.  But 
in  order  to  obtain  accurate  records  and  for  other  obvious  reasons,  Teachers 
are  instructed  to  report  all  cases  in  accordance  with  the  directions  herein 
prescribed. 

Teachers  will  record  the  results  of  the  law  enforcement  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  C.  and  A.  P.  upon  the  pupil's  Record  Card. 

The  Teachers  will  fill  out  the  Teacher's  vSummary  blanks  and  mail  to  the 
County  Superintendent  at  the  end  of  the  fall  term  and  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

The  County  Superintendents  will  fill  out  the  County  Superintendent's 
Summary  blanks  and  mail  to  the  State  Superintendent  at  the  end  of  the  fall 
term  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Record  Card  Books  and  all  other  supplies  for  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  state  "For  the  Examination  and  Care  of  School  Children," 
or  any  part  of  them  are  to  be  sent  upon  her  demand  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Teacher  should  cross  out  words  not  needed  and  fill  in  blanks  when  occasion  demands. 
All  unused  blanks  should  be  returned  to  County  Superintendent's  ofBce. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

ON 

SIGHT,    HEARING,    AND    BREATHING   TESTS 


In  Accordance  with  Chapter  203,  Pages  4^0-491,  Sections  i,  2,  and  3,  Session 

Laws  of  igo(j. 


To  Superintendents,  Principals  and  Teachers: 

The  examination  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  under  whose  immediate 
observation  the  child  is  to  be,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  or 
where  there  is  no  Principal,  of  the  County  Superintendent. 

It  is  to  be  made  during  the  first  month's  attendance  of  the  child  during 
each  school  year. 

Every  child  must  be  examined. 

The  examination  must  be  made  privately  and  singly. 

The  record  blanks  must  be  filled  out  with  the  data  obtained,  and  kept  on 
file.  The  duplicate  is  to  be  sent  to  the  County  Superintendent  at  the  end  of 
each  school  term  and  upon  request  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

CHART  No.  I. 

DISTANCE   VISION    CHART — LETTERS. 
Sight — 

Children  already  wearing  glasses  should  be  tested  with  such  glasses  prop- 
erly adjusted;  i.  e.,  frames  straight,  lenses  on  the  same  level  and  not  touching 
the  eyelashes.  The  head  must  be  held  straight,  not  tilted,  and  the  eyes  must 
look  through  the  centers  of  the  lenses. 

The  vision  Chart  must  be  kept  in  this  envelope  when  not  in  use,  as  famili- 
arity with  it  leads  to  an  acquaintance  with  its  letters.  When  it  becomes  soiled 
and  worn,  apply  for  a  new  one.     Do  not  cover  it  with  glass. 

Place  the  Vision  Chart  on  the  wall  in  good  light,  side  light  preferred,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  child's  head. 

Place  the  child  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  chart,  directly 
facing  it. 

Examine  each  eye  separately.  Hold  a  card  in  front  of  and  close  to  one 
eye,  while  the  other  eye  is  being  tested. 

Press  the  card  against  the  nose,  but  not  against  the  covered  eye,  as  pres- 
sure on  the  eye  will  induce  an  incorrect  result. 

Have  the  pupil  begin  at  the  top  of  the  chart  and  read  aloud  down  as  far 
as  he  can;  first  with  the  right  eye  from  right  to  left  and  then  with  the  left  eye 
from  left  to  right. 

The  line  marked  20  should  be  seen  and  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet 
if  the  child  has  normal  vision. 
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To  Record  the  Acuteness  of  Eyesight: 

The  number  opposite  each  line  of  the  Vision  Chart  shows  the  distance  in 
feet  at  which  those  letters  should  be  read  by  a  normal  eye.  If  the  eye  reads 
the  letters  (or  with  a  mistake  of  only  one  or  two  letters)  on  the  line  marked 
20,  the  vision  is  to  be  noted  as  20/20,  or  normal ;  if  the  smallest  letters  which 
can  be  read  are  on  the  30-foot  line  the  vision  will  be  noted  as  20/30  (if  vision 
is  20/30,  parent  need  not  be  notified,  if  child  is  otherwise  in  good  health);  if 
on  the  40-foot  line,  as  20/40;  and  so  on. 

If  the  child  cannot  see  the  letters  on  the  200-foot  line,  have  him  approach 
slowly  until  he  can  see  them.  If  15  feet  is  the  greatest  distance  at  which  he 
can  read  them,  the  record  will  be  15/200;  if  10  feet,  10/200;  and  so  on. 

To  prevent  memorizing,  one  letter  at  a  time  may  be  shown,  and  in  irregu- 
lar order,  by  covering  the  others  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  having  a  hole  cut 
in  it,  large  enough  to  expose  one  letter. 

CHART  No.  II. 

DISTANCE    ILLITERATE   VISION    CHART — FIGURES. 

Use  this  chart  in  place  of  the  "Distance  Vision  Chart — Letters"  for  chil- 
dren who  do  not  know  the  letters,  and  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  directed 
for  Chart  No.  I. 

CHART  No.  III. 

ASTIGMATISM   CHART. 

Test  for  Astigmatism: 

Use  the  Astigmatism  Chart  in  the  same  way  at  the  same  distance.  If  all 
of  the  lines  are  seen  as  equally  dark  and  heavy,  the  child  has  no  apparent 
astigmatism. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  lines  are  seen  to  be  blacker  and  heavier  than  the 
others,  the  child  has  apparent  astigmatism,  and  the  record  should  show  which 
line  is  the  blackest  by  its  number  on  the  chart. 

Whenever  it  is  learned  that  the  child  has  less  than  20/20  vision  in  either 
eye,  or  can  see  unusually  far;  that  the  lines  on  the  astigmatism  chart  are  not 
seen  to  be  of  even  blackness;  that  the  focusing  power  is  markedly  poor;  that 
the  child  habitually  tilts  the  head;  that  the  eyes  or  eyelids  are  habitually  red 
or  inflamed,  or  sties  have  existed;  that  the  eyes  are  crossed  or  have  a  strained 
appearance;  that  headaches  of  any  kind,  or  pain  in  eyes  or  head,  follow  use  of 
the  eyes  in  reading,  music-reading,  sewing,  or  other  near  work  with  the  eyes; 
that  train  sick  headaches  or  morning  headaches  in  the  back  of  the  head  are 
frequent;  or  that  the  letters  blur  or  run  together  when  reading;  the  teacher 
will  refer  the  case  to  the  Principal  or  County  Superintendent,  who  will  send 
a  notice  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child,  that  the  child's  eyes  need 
medical  attention,  as  the  law  requires.  Effectual  medical  attention,  with 
properly  fitted  and  properly  worn  glasses,  will  cure  most  of  these  conditions. 
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HEARING. 

Ears: 

All  children  should  be  examined.  Children  should  be  examined  privately 
and  singly. 

Examine  the  ears  separately  and  together. 

Ascertain  whether  the  child  has  earache,  has  pus  or  a  foul  odor  proceed- 
ing from  either  ear;  suffers  from  frequent  "colds  in  the  head;"  is  subject  to  a 
constant  catarrhal  discharge  from  the  nose  or  throat;  or  has  noises  in  the  ear. 

Seat  the  child,  with  both  eyes  closed,  facing  you,  near  one  end  of  a  quiet 
room  with  the  windows  closed,  and  begin  the  tests  of  the  hearing  at  a  meas- 
ured distance  of  twenty-five  feet.  The  test  is  to  be  made  by  having  the  pupil 
close  one  ear  tightly  with  his  finger,  while  you  observe  the  ability  of  the  child 
to  repeat  your  moderate  whispers,  with  equal  emphasis,  of  numbers  between 
twenty-one  and  ninety-nine,  inclusive — avoiding  numbers  with  ciphers.  Avoid 
having  a  wall  behind  you  to  act  as  a  sounding  board. 

Record  the  distance  at  which  the  child  correctly  repeats  a  series  of  three 
numbers,  which  gives  his  hearing  distance  for  that  ear,  thus: 

If  he  repeats  the  numbers  correctly  at  twenty-five  feet,  his  hearing  is  25/25, 
or  normal ;  if  the  child  only  repeats  the  numbers  correctly  at  twenty  feet,  his 
hearing  is  20/25;  and  so  on. 

Further  tests  for  ears,  thus  found  defective,  can  be  made  by  observing  the 
greatest  distance  at  which  each  ear  can  hear  the  tick  of  an  ordinary  watch. 
The  normal  distance  is  at  least  three  feet. 

When  the  hearing  of  either  ear  is  found  to  be  defective,  the  teacher  will 
refer  the  case  to  the  Principal  or  the  County  Superintendent,  who  will  at  once 
notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child,  that  the  child's  ears  need  medical 
attention,  as  the  law  requires. 

BREATHING. 

Ascertain  whether  the  child  is  a  constant  or  frequent  mouth-breather;  has 
frequent  attacks  of  tonsilitis  or  sore  throat;  has  a  fiat  or  depressed  chest, 
occluded  nostrils  or  difficulty  in  breathing  on  exertion. 

To  ascertain  if  the  nostrils  are  occluded,  have  the  child  press  his  fingers 
against  one  side  of  his  nose  and  breathe  forcibly  through  the  other — note 
whether  one  side  or  the  other  is  stopped  up. 

If  any  of  these  conditions  exist,  or  are  of  frequent  recurrence,  the  teacher 
will  refer  the  case  to  the  Principal  or  County  Superintendent,  who  will  notify 
the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  child,  as  the  law  requires. 
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COLORADO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
RECORD  CARD. 

Date 

teacher's  tests  of  sight,  hearing,  breathing,  and  mental,  moral  and 
physical  defectiveness. 

City  or  Town County School 

Principal's  Name Teacher's  Name 

Superintendent's  Name 

Pupil's  Name 

Age Sex Nationality 

Parent's  or  Guardian's  Name Address 

From  4  to  II  underline  in  ink  the  points  that  apply  to  this  pupil. 

1.  Sight   

Glasses  used — Yes,  No 

2.  Hearing    

3 
4 
5 


Breathing   

Mental  Activity  (Good Average Slow ) 

Mental  Defectiveness i.  Inattentive.  .  .  .2.  Backward.  . . . 

3.  Imbecile 

6.  Frequent  Absences Cause 

7.  Moral  Defectiveness Vicious  personal  habits 

Moral  delinquencies 

Physical  Activity  (Excessive. Average Poor ) 

9.     Posture ro.     Vaccination — Yes,  No 

II.  Physical  Defectiveness — Under- or  over-development,  uncleanliness, 
twitchings,  limping,  deformity,  head  tilting,  offensive  breath,  skin 
eruptions,  frequent  colds,  hoarseness,  cough,  nasal  voice,  pain  in 
head,  hip  or  knee,  headaches,  backaches,  signs  of  fever,  signs  of 
contagious  diseases,  pallor,  poor  circulation,  teeth  (crooked,  promi- 
nent, decayed,  dirty),  frequent  urination,  enlarged  glands,  stutter- 
ing. 
Indicate  marked  Mental,  Moral  or  Physical  Defects. 
Disposition  of  this  Case 

(a)  Parent  or  Guardian  notified Date 

(b)  Examination  instituted Date 

(c)  Result Report  of  Physician  returned. 

(d)  State  Bureau  of  C.  and  A.  P.  notified 

(e)  Remarks 

These  "Record  Cards"  on  sheets,  in  pairs,  are  made  up  in  pads,  a  carbon  sheet  being 

used  between  each  pair. 

The  first  of  each  pair  bears  the  following  footnote: 

This  sheet  is  to  be  sent  by  the  Teacher  to  the  Principal,  or  where  there  is  no  Principal, 
to  the  County  Superintendent. 

The  second,  being  the  carbon  duplicate,  has  the  following  footnote: 

Teacher's  Stub — Retain  for  Reference. 
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PRINCIPAL'S  OR  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  STUB. 

To  this  stub  attach  for  permanent  record,  when  received,  the  Duplicate 
Record  Card  of  the  Teacher's  Test  of  Sight,  Hearing,  Breathing  and  Mental, 
Moral  and  Physical  Defectiveness,  from  which  make  up  the  reports  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  to  the  State  Board  of  Child  and  Animal 
Protection,  and  the  notification  letter  to  parent  or  guardian.  Sections  58730 
and  59950,  School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  1909. 

STATE  OF  COLORADO. 
NOTICE  TO  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN 

THIS  NOTICE  DOES  NOT  EXCLUDE  THE  PUPIL  FROM  SCHOOL. 

THIS  NOTICE  EXCLUDES  THE  PUPIL  FROM  SCHOOL  FOR WEEKS. 

School Town County 

19. .. . 

Mr 

Your  child,  ,  has  been  examined  accord- 
ing to  Sections  5873a  and  5995a,  School  Laws,  '09,  audit  is  found  that 

♦sight,  hearing,  breathing,  seem  to  be  defective,  and  we  advise  that  the  child 
be  taken  to  a  competent  physician  for  examination  and  treatment. 

If  this  notice  with  a  satisfactory  report  from  the  physician  employed 
is  not  returned  to  the  child's  teacher  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered as  failure,  refusal  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  law,  which  will  neces- 
sitate report  of  the  same  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection. 

In  case  of  contagious  disease,  the  pupil  will  be  excluded  from  school 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  State  and  local  Boards  of  Health. 


Principal. 
Co.  Superintendent. 


Date  of  Notification  of  Parent  or  Guardian 

Examination  Instituted 

Treatment  Begun 

Result  to  Child 

Date  of  Notification  of  State  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection . 
Remarks :   on  further  course  of  case 


REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 
Town County Date 19 


Teacher. 
*Cross  off  words  not  needed. 
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Dear  Sir:  Madam: 

I    have    examined in    accordance    with 

your  recommendations  and  find  the  following  conditions,  and  have  instituted 
the  treatment  as  noted : 

Eyes 

Ears 

Nose 

Throat 

Teeth 

Spine 

General  Conditions 

Contagious  Disease 

Diagnosis 

Remarks : 


Respectfully, 

Physician. 
Address. 

Attach  to  Original  Teacher's  Record  when  returned. 

Physical  Examination  Report  to  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 


Male.       Female.         Total. 


Enrolment 

Number  of  pupils  examined 

Number  of  pupils  with  defects  of  sight.  .  .  . 
Number  of  pupils  with  defects  of  hearing.  . 
Number  of  pupils  with  defects  of  breathing . 

Number  of  pupils  with  mental  defects 

Number  of  pupils  morally  defective 

Number  of  pupils  physically  defective  other 

than  enumerated 

Total  number  of  pupils  with  one  or  more 

defects 


Superintendent  of  Schools. 
191 ...  of     County. 
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From  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  1 909-1910,  Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook. 

Physical  Examination  : 

Among  several  worthy  laws  concerning  schools,  enacted  by  the  Seven- 
teenth General  Assembly,  no  one  was  of  greater  importance  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  than  that  concerning  the  physical  examination  of  children. 

While  the  returns  are  incomplete  and  not  wholly  accurate,  owing  to  un- 
familiarity  of  teachers  with  the  law  and  its  provisions  in  this,  the  first  year 
of  its  existence,  they  are  sufficiently  complete  and  reliable  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  its  importance. 

The  report  is  tabulated  by  counties,  and  will  be  found  among  statistics  at 
end  of  this  volume.  Out  of  the  sixty  counties  in  the  State,  Dolores,  Garfield, 
Kiowa,  Larimer,  Park  and  Washington  failed  to  make  any  return.  The  Law 
was  not  complied  with  by  the  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  of 
these  counties,  and  the  children  in  their  schools  are  not  included  in  the  totals. 

In  the  remaining  fifty-four  counties  108,798  children  are  enrolled.  Of  this 
number  92,427  were  examined,  with  the  result  that  41,546  were  found  de- 
fective physically,  mentally  or  morally  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  warrant  re- 
porting their  condition  to  their  parents,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
law. 

Surprising  as  this  result  is,  and  certain  as  it  is  to  be  received  with  incredulity 
by  all  who  have  given  the  matter  little  or  no  attention,  it  is  still  short  of  the 
percentage  of  defectives  found  elsewhere.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
exam  nation  is  pretty  thorough  and  searching,  and  covers  defectiveness  of 
any  kind,  which  in  many  cases  might  go  unnoticed  for  years,  even  by  the 
parents  of  the  children.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  sight,  hearing  and 
breathing  tests.  The  law  provides  that  especial  attention  be  paid  to  the  eyest 
ears,  nose,  throat,  teeth  and  spine.  If  defectiveness  were  looked  for  in  no. 
other  organs,  and  if  mental  and  moral  defectiveness  were  left  out  altogether,, 
the  number  of  children  found  defective  would  very  nearly  equal  the  totaj 
found.  In  fact  the  returns  show  that  sight,  hearing  and  breathing  alone 
would  account  for  nearly  all  of  them.  The  number  of  adults  who  have  per- 
fect sight,  perfect  hearing,  and  whose  air  passages  are  in  normal  condition  is 
very  small,  indeed;  and  while  the  proportionate  number  of  children  normal 
in  these  respects  is  higher,  it  is  much  lower  than  most  people  suppose. 

The  returns  from  Colorado  show  45  per  cent,  of  defectiveness  in  the  chil^ 
dren  examined.  In  Chicago,  out  of  123,897  children  examined,  51  per  cent, 
were  found  defective;  in  Kansas  City  56  per  cent,  were  found  defective. 

Out  of  the  41,546  children  found  defective  in  Colorado,  defects  of  sight 
existed  in  26,978,  hearing  in  6,155,  breathing  in  8,045,  ^-^d  other  unclassified 
defects,  21,825.     There  were  3,071  mental  defectives  and  746  moral  defectives. 

In  Chicago  32.3  per  cent,  had  defective  teeth,  20  per  cent,  enlarged  tonsils 
and  15.9  per  cent,  defective  vision.     In  Colorado  29.1  per  cent,  had  defective 
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vision,  a  difference  which  our  brilUant  sunshine  and  frequent  dust  storms 
may  perhaps  account  for  in  part. 

In  Colorado  6.6  per  cent,  had  defective  hearing  and  8.8  defective  breathing. 

It  was  found  in  one  school  in  Denver,  the  only  one  in  which  such  a  record 
was  kept,  that  the  teachers'  examination  made  under  the  directions  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  confirmed  by  the  physician's 
diagnosis  in  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  cases  discovered  by  teachers  and 
reported  to  the  parents  for  medical  examination.  If  a  like  degree  of  acciu-acy 
or  anything  approaching  it  was  reached  in  the  rest  of  the  schools  hardly 
anything  better  can  be  asked. 

Without  going  further  into  an  analysis  or  comparison  of  the  results  ob- 
tained than  to  say  that  they  show  for  the  first  year  a  value  and  importance 
not  merely  justifying  the  law,  but  fixing  its  place  as  a  permanent  part  of  our 
school  law  not  less  in  importance  than  the  instruction  for  which  our  schools 
have  heretofore  existed,  it  may  be  said  that  Colorado  is  far  in  the  lead  of  any 
other  state  or  country  in  the  world.  England  is  the  most  progressive  foreign 
country  in  this  respect,  yet  she  ranks  below  Massachusetts,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  Colorado  law  over  that  of  Massachusetts  is  so  great  as  to  be  prac- 
tically out  of  comparison. 

Out  of  the  41,546  cases  of  defectiveness  reported  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  as  having  been  discovered,  and  presumably  reported 
to  the  parents  of  the  children,  221  cases  were  reported  by  teachers  to  the 
State  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection  for  failure  of  parents  to  have 
the  medical  examination  indicated  by  the  teachers'  examination  made. 
Whether  this  was  the  total  number  of  cases  which  should  have  been  reported 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  In  the  absence  of  further  information  it  may 
be  assumed  that  it  does  not  depart  far  from  the  total  which  should  have  been 
referred. 

With  one  exception  the  parents  in  all  these  cases  were  induced  by  letter 
or  by  the  visit  of  an  officer  to  do  whatever  the  children's  condition  required. 
In  the  one  case  where  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  parents  into  court  the 
child's  throat  was  nearly  closed  by  enlarged  tonsils  and  his  health  seriously 
affected.     At  the  trial  the  father  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  som.e  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers 
to  comply  with  the  law  and  the  reluctance  of  others  to  do  so  the  instructions 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  this  year  contain  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

"The  requirements  of  the  law  providing  for  the  examination  and  care  of 
children  in  the  public  schools  are  mandatory  upon  teachers,  principals  and 
county  superintendents. 

"In  all  cases  where  teachers,  principals  and  county  superintendents  fail, 
neglec  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  law  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection  to  enforce  against  them  the 
provisions  of  the  following  sections  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  children: 
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"  'It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having  the  care  or  custody  of  any  child 
wilfully  to  cause  or  permit  the  life  of  such  child  to  be  endangered,  or  the 
health  of  such  child  to  be  injured,  or  wilfully  to  cause  or  permit  such  child 
to  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  its  life  or  health  may  be  endangered 
*  *  *  or  in  any  other  manner  injure  such  child. 

"  'Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  section  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  three  months,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  upon  conviction  for  a  second  or  any 
subsequent  offense  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  be 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months.'  " 

A  quantity  of  informative  circulars,  one  on  the  care  of  the  teeth,  prepared 
by  the  Denver  Dental  Association,  and  one  on  the  care  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose 
and  throat,  prepared  by  the  Humane  Education  Society,  Denver,  were  sent 
to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  accompanied  by  the  following  letter: 


STATE    OF    COLORADO 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

DENVER. 

February    14,    19 10. 
To  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

I  am  sending  some  circulars  on  the  physical  care  of  children,  prepared  by 
the  Humane  Education  Society  and  Denver  Dental  Association.  They  are 
for  general  distribution.  It  is  hoped,  by  those  who  have  issued  them,  that 
they  will  prove  of  some  assistance  in  the  enforcement  of  the  new  law  on  the 
physical  examination  and  care  of  children  in  our  public  schools. 

Respectfully, 

Katherine  M.  Cook:. 

The  circulars  mentioned  have,  also,  been  incorporated  in  the  State  course 
of  study. 

While  we  were  somewhat  lenient  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  during 
the  past  year,  because  of  its  newness  and  the  fact  that  parents  and  teachers 
were  both  unfamiliar  with  its  provisions,  I  believe  it  should  hereafter  be 
rigidly  enforced,  and  I  feel  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  ultimate  good  to  be 
accomplished  thereby. 


OFFICE   OF  THE   state   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION, 
DENVER,    COLORADO. 

CARE  OF  THE  TEETH. 


Teelk  that  Are  Well  Cared  For  Are  Beautiful  as  Well  as  Useful. — Their  chief 
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use  is  to  prepare  the  food  for  the  stomach — to  grind  the  food  and  mix  it  with 
the  saliva.  Food  that  is  not  thoroughly  chewed  causes  indigestion  and  con- 
stipation. 

Teeth  Should  Last  to  the  End  of  Life. — If  they  do  not  it  is  due  to  decay  or 
loosening. 

Decay  is  caused  by  acids,  formed  from  bits  of  food  left  after  eating,  along 
the  edge  of  the  gums,  between  the  teeth,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  grinding 
surfaces. 

Loosening  of  the  Teeth  is  Caused  by  Diseased  Gums. — ^Tartar  is  the  chief 
cause  of  diseased  gums.  Swollen  and  bleeding  gums  are  diseased  gums. 
The  way  to  prevent  decay  and  loosening  of  the  teeth  is  to  keep  them  clean. 
The  general  health  will  be  better  if  the  teeth  are  kept  in  good  condition,  so 
that  the  food  can  be  thoroughly  chewed. 

//  Children  Are  Taught  to  Chew  Their  Food  Thoroughly  Their  Teeth  Will 
Grow  Strong  and  Healthy. — ^Teeth  can  best  be  kept  clean  by  scrubbing  with 
a  fairly  stiff  brush,  with  bristles  well  apart,  to  reach  between  the  teeth,  and 
some  good  powder  or  paste.  Scrub  all  sides  of  the  teeth,  and  in  all  directions, 
for  at  least  two  minutes,  night  and  morning. 

Irregularities  of  the  teeth  should  receive  careful  treatment,  especially  those 
which  make  it  impossible  to  close  the  teeth  properly,  thus  leading  to  poor 
digestion  and  mouth  breathing. 

The  First  Perjnanent  Molars  Are  the  Most  Important  Teeth  in  the  Mouth. — 
They  come  at  about  the  sixth  year,  and  are  located  right  back  of  the  tem- 
porary or  "baby"  teeth,  and  are  often  neglected  because  they  are  mistaken 
for  temporary  teeth. 

The  Temporary  Teeth  Should  Last  until  the  Permanent  Ones  Come  In. — Any 
that  decay  before  that  time  should  be  filled.  This  is  necessary  to  the  good 
health  of  the  child.  As  good  care  should  be  taken  of  the  temporary  teeth 
as  of  the  permanent  ones.  Too  early  extraction  of  the  temporary  teeth 
is  a  cause  of  deformities  of  the  mouth. 

A  Dentist  Should  Carefully  Examine  the  Teeth  at  Least  Twice  a  Year. — A 
bad  condition  of  the  throat,  the  nose  and  the  ears  is  made  worse  by  decayed 
teeth.  They  add  to  the  chances  of  catching  infectious  diseases.  Well  cared 
.for  teeth  and  a  clean  mouth  help  prevent  Tuberculosis. 

CLEANLINESS  IS  THE  BEST  GUARD  AGAINST  DISEASE. 


PREPARED  BY  THE  DENVER  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 


EARS,  NOSE  AND  THROAT. 

The  Sense  of  Hearing  is  Very  Valuable  to  Every  One. — Although  each  person 
has  two  ears  well  protected  in  dense  bone,  they  are  readily  reached  by  diseases 
that  attack  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat,  such  as  colds,  la 
grippe,  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 
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The  ears  are  connected  with  the  throat  by  two  gristle-like  tubes.  It  is 
through  these  tubes  that  air  is  forced  into  the  middle  ear  cavities  during  the 
act  of  swallowing.  For  good  hearing  there  must  be  air  in  the  middle  ears  to 
balance  the  air  pressure  from  without. 

Tliere  is  a  pair  of  glands,  called  tonsils,  one  on  either  side  of  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  also  naturally  (normally)  a  small  tonsil-Hke  mass  called  adenoids, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  close  to  the  tubes  leading  to  the  ears. 

When  either  the  tonsils  or  the  adenoids  become  too  large,  they  interfere  with 
the  air  entering  the  tubes  to  the  ears  and  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
to  and  from  the  ears.  As  a  result  the  hearing  becomes  dull,  especially  when 
the  child  has  a  "cold."  Repeated  "colds"  bring  about  lasting  dulness  of 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

Children  with  Earaches  Almost  Always  Have  Adenoid  Growths. — Earaches 
should  have  prompt  and  proper  care  for  they  may  result  in  deafness  or  in 
serious  disease  of  the  bone  in  which  the  middle  ear  is  located. 

"Running  Ears"  are  Diseased  Ears. — If  neglected  they  result  in  damaged 
hearing  and  are  a  source  of  danger  to  life.  All  such  ears  should  be  kept  clean 
and  have  proper  treatment. 

Nasal  breathing  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  hearing,  but  for 
the  general  health.  It  is  known  that  even  in  dogs  when  nose  breathing 
becomes  impossible  the  hair  falls  out,  the  skin  grows  wrinkled  and  asthma 
sets  in.  And  the  same  thing  happens  to  the  puppies  born  when  the  mother 
dog  is  so  affected. 

Bofiy  deformities  and  other  growths  inside  of  the  nose  may  also  prevent  nose 
breathing  and,  like  tonsils  and  adenoids,  by  causing  mouth  breathing,  give 
rise  to  deformities  of  the  upper  jaw,  irregular  teeth  and  to  a  number  of  ner- 
vous troubles  and  diseases,  such  as  St.  Vitus'  dance,  night  terrors,  headaches, 
restlessness,  night  sweats,  mental  dulness,  backwardness  in  school,  asthma, 
rheumatism  and  tubercular  glands  of  the  neck. 

Mouth  breathers  are  more  liable  to  contagious  diseases  and  to  diseases  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  which  are  more  apt  to  be  fatal  than  in  nose  breath- 
ers. 

Practically  all  of  the  causes  of  mouth  breathing  are  curable,  and  the  earlier 
they  are  removed  the  easier  it  is  for  the  child  to  overcome  the  "mouth  breath- 
ing habit." 

(Information  for  parents.  Prepared  for  the  Humane  Education  Society, 
Denver,  by  Drs.  Wm.  C.  Bane,  Osee  W.  Hoffman  and  Mary  E.  Bates.) 


EYES. 

Eyes  are  necessary  for  self -protection  and  to  make  a  living,  yet  they  are  the 
least  cared  for  and  the  most  abused  part  of  the  body. 

Eye-strain  is  an  excessive  or  abnormal  effort  of  an  eye  or  a  pair  of  eyes  to 
maintain  perfect  vision  (sight) . 
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Eye-strain  is  due  chiefly  to  some  defect  in  the  shape  of  the  eyeball  or  to  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes.  It  may  also  be  due  to  or  made  worse  by 
over-use  or  unwise  use  of  the  eyes. 

A  perfect  eye  can  be  strained  by  over  or  unwise  use  just  as  a  perfect  arm  or 
leg  can  be.     There  are  few  perfect  eyes. 

The  Imperfect  Eyes  Are  on  a  Strain  Whenever  Open. — They  are  more  easily 
harmed  by  over  or  unwise  use.  This  means  a  leakage  of  nerve  force  in  the 
eyes  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Such  eyes  may  seem  to  be  perfect  and 
yet  by  using  up  more  nerve  force  than  their  share,  in  order  to  see,  may  lead 
to  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the  body  thus  deprived  of  nerve  force. 

Slight  imperfections  of  the  eyeballs  causing  small  amounts  of  eye-strain  often 
do  more  harm  by  continuously  undermining  the  general  health  than  do  the 
greater  ones  that  are  more  readily  felt  and  hence  more  quickly  relieved. 

Reading  while  lying  down,  and  by  poor  light,  night  or  day,  is  harmful  to  the 
ej'es. 

SOME    BAD   EFFECTS   OF   E'i'E-STRAIN. 

Headache  and  neuralgia,  particularly  over  the  brows  and  in  the  back  of  the 
head  and  neck. 

Inflammations:  redness,  scales,  crusts  and  sties  of  the  eyelids  and  ulcers 
of  the  eyeball. 

Cross-eyes:  the  eye  that  crosses  usually  loses  vision  from  non-use  and  may 
become  practically  useless  if  not  corrected. 

"Reflex"  Nervous  Conditions:  epileptic  spasms,  convulsions,  "nervousness," 
restlessness  at  night,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  nausea, 
vomiting,  indigestion,  a  "run  down"  and  even  more  serious  physical  con- 
ditions are  common. 

Watering  of  the  eyes  and  blurring,  when  reading,  sewing  or  doing  other 
near  and  fine  work. 

Backwardness  in  Mental  Growth,  and  Truancy. — Eye-strain  produces  an 
irritation  in  the  brain  expressed  by  a  restless  desire  to  run  away  from  school 
(and  near  work)  and  then  they  stay  away  for  fear  of  failure  in  class. 

Tilting  of  the  Head. — When  constant,  this  is  often  due  to  an  effort  to 
straighten  out  crooked  vision  and  may  lead  to  spinal  curvature  with  its  bad 
effects. 

Holding  the  work  close  to  the  eyes  shows  eye-strain. 

When  these  conditions  are  caused  by  defects  in  the  eyeballs,  glasses  are 
necessary  and  they  cannot  be  permanently  cured  without  glasses. 

Children's  eyes  should  always  be  tested  with  pupils  dilated  by  atropine 
(belladonna) . 

Spectacles  are  better  than  nose  glasses. 

It  is  as  necessary  to  keep  the  glasses  on  straight  as  it  is  to  have  a  proper  fit. 
If  glasses  are  not  comfortable  or  do  not  fit  they  will  be  taken  off  and  not 
worn.  Because  a  child  refuses  to  wear  the  glasses  it  is  no  sign  that  he  does 
not  need  properly-fitting  spectacles.  (Prepared  for  the  Humane  Education 
Society  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Sedwick  and  Dr.  Mary  E.  Bates.) 
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The  following  leaflet  was  prepared  for  use  in  the  Denver  Public 
Schools  by  one  of  the  Denver  School  Inspectors,  Dr.  Rose  Kidd 
Beere,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  notice  following  thereafter  is 
used: 


DENVER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
School  District  Number  One  in  the  City  and  County  of  Denver,  Colorado. 


NOTICE  TO  PARENTS. 

We  ask  your  help  in  the  effort  we  are  making  toward  the  education  of 
the  children  in  the  care  of  the  teeth. 

Much  bad  health  comes  from  decayed,  unclean  teeth. 
Your  Part: 

To  see  that  your  child  brushes  his  teeth  after  every  meal. 

If  he  has  decayed  teeth,  take  him  to  a  dentist. 
Our  pari: 

To  give  proper  instruction  on  the  care  of  the  teeth. 

To  provide  tooth  brushes  for  7  cents. 


Food  left  about  the  teeth  decays  and  forms  lactic  acid  which  destroys 
the  enamel. 

Green  stain,  if  not  removed  by  a  dentist,  should  be  brushed  persistently 
using  precipitated  chalk,  occasionally  powdered  pumice  stone. 

The  temporary  (baby)  teeth  should  be  kept  filled  and  in  place  until 
gradually  pushed  out  by  the  coming  second  teeth,  for  if  lost  too  early  those 
taking  their  places  are  apt  to  come  in  crooked. 

The  sixth  year  molar  often  begins  to  decay  early.  It  is  the  sixth 
tooth  from  the  middle  line,  on  each  side,  above  and  below.  Watch  it  and 
have  it  filled  if  it  shows  a  spot  of  decay,  for  no  tooth  will  ever  come  in  its 
place  if  it  is  lost. 

Teeth  should  be  examined  every  six  months. 


DENVER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
School  District  Number  One  in  the  City  and  County  of  Denver,  Colorado. 
To  the  Parent  or  Guardian: 

An  examination  of  your  child  indicates  that  the  child's  teeth  need  at- 
tention. 

I  suggest  that  a  dentist  be  consulted. 


The  dentist  who  examines  this  pupil  is  requested  to  sign  and  date  this 
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card  and  return  it  to  the  child,  who  will  return  it  to  the  teacher.     A  subse- 
quent report  of  the  result  of  this  treatment  will  be  appreciated. 

Principal. 

I  have  this  day  examined  the  above  named  pupil  and  have  begun  treat- 
ment. 

Date 

D.  D.  S. 


Any  law  which  adds  to  the  requirements  and  duties  of  the 
teacher  may  meet  with  her  opposition  if  she  be  ignorant  of  its 
need,  its  objects  and  its  benefits;  if  she  be  blind  to  its  absolute 
and  relative  importance  and,  indifferent  to  her  true  mission  and 
opporttmit)',  determined  to  earn  her  salary  the  easiest  way. 

When  schooling  ceases  to  be  the  present  senseless  routine  of 
imparting  and  receiving  a  hodge  podge  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation and  becomes  a  truly  educative  process  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  pupil  will  be  recognized  as  the  prerequisite  of  successful 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  development. 

The  demand  which  the  "Bates  Law"  for  the  Examination  and 
Care  of  Public  School  Children  has  created  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  mental,  moral  and  physical  defectiveness  and  their 
inter-relations  has  shown  the  need  for  the  special  instruction 
of  teachers  therein  as  well  as  their  special  training  in  the  methods 
of  examination  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  State  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection  has  kept 
Dr.  W.  R.  Callicotte,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Humane  Education, 
in  the  field  throughout  the  state  for  that  purpose  where  such 
instruction  has  not  been  furnished  by  other  authority,  and  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Greeley  has  added  to  its  curriculum  such 
a  course  which  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Callicotte.  Proficiency  in 
performance  of  her  part  in  the  law  will  doubtless  soon  become 
mandatory  before  a  would-be  teacher  can  obtain  her  certificate. 

In  Denver,  during  the  present  school  year,  the  Denver  School 
Board  has  employed  two  "School  Inspectors"  who  have  supple- 
mented the  work  of  the  teachers  where  the  teacher  found  de- 
fectiveness. This  has  operated  to  the  better  protection  of  parents 
from  needless  recourse  to  a  physician  and  a  better  differentiation 
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and  comprehension  of  defectiveness,  as  well  as  a  training  of  the 
teachers  in  their  duties  under  the  law.  The  discovery  by  Dr.  Beere 
of  scores  of  cases  of  trachoma  in  the  public  school  maintained 
by  Denver  in  the  State  Home  for  Dependent  and  Neglected 
Children,  was  one  of  the  benefits  of  this  additional  medical  in- 
spection, as  desirable  in  its  way  as  the  release  of  the  teacher  from 
her  responsibility  by  a  purely  medical  inspection  would  be  un- 
desirable. 

As  a  state  proposition  paid  medical  inspection  by  physicians 
is  at  present  a  financial  impossibility.  None  of  the  many  valid 
objections  to  possible  political  incompetents  as  such  inspectors 
apply  to  the  Colorado  method. 

Here  the  benefits  are  not  limited  to  the  examination  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  for  ours  is  a  system  of  con- 
tinuous observation,  including  both  prophylaxis  and  cure. 

The  foolish  and  vicious  trend  of  the  times  promoted  by  the 
Juvenile  Courts  and  other  influences,  to  relieve  parents  of  their 
obligations  and  responsibilities  to  their  children,  and  to  the  com- 
munity for  the  welfare  of  their  children,  by  assuming  such  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities  or  placing  them  elsewhere,  and  the 
equally  foolish  and  pernicious  doctrine  that,  per  se,  "parents  know 
what  is  best  for  their  own  children"  and  will  therefore,  do  what 
is  best  for  them,  find  no  support  in  the  "Bates  law." 

The  law  was  designed  to  fit  conditions  in  Colorado;  to  utilize 
the  public  school  system  in  a  proper  and  available  way;  to  obtain 
at  a  minimum  cost  a  practically  continuous  observation  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  health  and  needs  of  school  children;  to  hold 
parents  responsible  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  defectiveness  in 
their  children;  to  permit  them  freedom  of  choice  of  a  "competent 
physician  or  surgeon;"  to  furnish  information  to  parents  of  value 
to  them,  their  children  and  the  community;  to  assist  them  wher- 
ever necessary  for  the  best  good  of  the  children  and  to  provide  a 
legal  way  to  compel  delinquent  parents  to  meet  their  legal  paren- 
tal obligations  and  responsibilities. 

The  following  letter  presents  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  law's  enforcement  by  the  Biu-eau  of  Child  and  Animal 
Protection. 
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The  vState  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection. 
State  Capitol,  Denver. 

Denver,  Colo.,  March  17,  1912. 
Dr.  Mary  Elizabeth  Bates, 

520  Majestic  Bld'g,  Denver. 
My  dear  Doctor: 

There  are  no  general  statistics  available  on  the  operation  of  the  law  re- 
quiring the  physical  examination  of  school  children  later  than  those  furnished 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  her  biennial  report  for 
1909-19 10.  They  covered  the  first  year  of  the  law's  enforcement,  it  having 
been  passed  in  the  spring  of  1909.  The  next  biennial  report  of  that  office 
will  appear  in  January,  19 13,  and  will  be  for  the  years  1911-1912. 

However,  the  statistics  in  the  report  for  1909-1910  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  value  of  the  law  and  its  practical  working.  We 
have  no  reason  to  expect  any  considerable  changes  in  the  next  report  except, 
probably,  a  more  complete  and  intelligent  observance  of  the  law  by  teachers. 
There  is  no  question  of  its  being  a  permanent  and  most  valuable  addition  to 
school  legislation  and  of  its  broadening  from  year  to  year  the  narrow  view 
heretofore  held  of  what  the  school  and  the  teacher  ought  to  do  for  the  child. 

Not  so  many  cases  of  neglect  or  refusal  by  the  parents  to  act  upon  the 
teacher's  notice  were  referred  to  this  office  the  second  year  as  the  first.  As 
might  be  expected,  few  such  cases  came  from  places  which  furnished  many 
the  first  year,  and  vice  versa.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  this  is  due  to  lax 
observance  of  the  law  but  rather  to  general  acquiescence  and  compliance 
with  it.  Some  towns  where  teachers  and  principals  are  known  to  be  thor- 
ough-going and  alert  report  no  difficulty  in  any  case. 

We  have  thus  far  had  only  three  cases  where  our  officers  found  it  necessary 
to  bring  parents  into  court  under  the  general  law  against  wrongs  to  children 
for  refusing  to  have  examination  made  and  treatment  begun  after  notice 
from  the  teacher.  In  two  of  these  cases  the  parents  were  convicted  and  given, 
each,  a  thirty-day  sentence  in  jail,  which  they  escaped  serving  by  complying 
promptly  with  the  law.  The  third  case  has  not  yet  been  tried  but  we  expect, 
without  doubt,  to  convict. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  Bureau  makes  all  reasonable  effort  to  secure 
compliance  of  parents  with  the  law  without  court  action.  When  teachers 
notify  us  of  the  failure  of  parents  to  respond  to  their  notices  of  apparent 
defective  conditions  in  their  children  we,  in  our  turn,  notify  the  parents  that 
they  must  comply  with  the  law  within  ten  days  or  give  some  good  reason 
for  not  doing  so.  At  the  same  time  w^e  send  a  notice  to  the  teacher  and  ask 
to  be  informed  about  all  who  do  not  act  upon  our  notice  within  the  ten  days. 
At  the  expiration  of  ten  days  if  the  teacher  has  not  notified  us  of  proper 
action  by  the  parents  we  send  our  officer  to  the  delinquents.  In  all  the  cases 
we  have  thus  far  had,  now  probably  approaching  a  thousand,  we  have  se- 
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cured  compliance  with  the  law  in  all  but  the  three  cases  already  referred  to 
without  going  into  court. 

After  an  experience  of  nearly  three  years  we  can  suggest  no  necessary 
amendments  to  the  law  under  the  conditions  existing  in  this  state. 

In  our  opinion  the  law  in  usefulness  and  value  occupies  the  front  rank, 
sharing  it  with  the  general  law  forbidding  and  punishing  wrongs  of  any  kind 
to  children,  the  compulsory  education  law  and  an  adequate  law  requiring 

moral  and  humane  education, these  four. 

Sincerely, 

E.  K.  Whitehead,  Secretary. 

The  object  of  this  law  was  to  provide  a  way  by  which  all  the 
public  school  children  of  Colorado  might  be  under  continuous, 
intelligent  and  interested  observation  with  the  view  of  aiding 
them  to  achieve  the  highest  possible  degree  of  physical,  mental 
and  moral  health,  and  to  provide  adequate  means  for  enforcing 
such  attention  and  care  by  parents  as  might  be  necessary  therefor. 

The  experience  of  the  three  school  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  law  was  passed  indicates  that  this  object  is  being  attained. 


THE  SUBNORMAL  SCHOOL  CHILD. 

By  L.   T.  RovsTER,  M.D.,  Norfolk.  Va. 

Since  the  institution  of  general  and  systematic  medical  inspection 
of  school  children,  the  conception  of  the  delinquent  child  has 
imdergone  a  radical  change,  and  through  no  other  single  agency 
will  the  conduct  of  large  centers  of  primary  education  be  more 
completely  revolutionized. 

The  laggard  child  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  the  graded  school;  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  true 
nature  of  retardation  was  not  imderstood,  for  the  time  is  not  long 
past  when  all  children  who  did  not  keep  up  with  their  studies 
were  considered  lazy  or  bad,  hence  frequent  and  severe  punish- 
ments were  the  rule,  without,  however,  the  lessening  of  retardation. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  this  view,  is  the  modem  scientific  one  which 
regards  delinquent  children  as  belonging  to  two  general  classes: 
the  one  mentally  subnormal — usually  from  inheritance ;  the  other, 
and  by  far  the  larger,  those  whose  mental  faculties  are  impaired 
through  physical  defects.  This  problem  has  fortunately  engaged 
the  efforts  of  the  most  astute  minds  of  all  professions,  for  upon 
its  solution  depends  the  success  of  modem  educational  endeavor, 
the  stability  of  our  school  system  and  to  a  large  extent  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  nation. 

The  laggard  child  may  be  described  as  one  possessing  an  ap- 
parent inherent  or  constitutional  inability  to  keep  up  with  the 
course  of  study  or  grade  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
one  best  suited  to  the  child  of  a  given  age.  Manifestly  a  child's 
age  in  years  is  an  exceedingly  unscientific  criterion  by  which  his 
mental  capabilities  should  be  decided,  for  among  children  as 
among  adults  mentality  varies  greatly  with  individuals.  It  is 
not  imcommon  to  find  a  child  of  six  years  capable  of  entering 
the  first  or  perhaps  the  second  grade  of  the  public  school  cotu-se, 
or  on  the  other  hand  one  who  even  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age 
with  difficulty  keeps  up  with  the  first-grade  work,  and  yet  it  is 
determined  by  law  in  many  states  that  a  child  of  seven  years  must 
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be  entered  in  the  first  grade.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  very  princi- 
ple on  which  entrance  is  based  is  conducive  to  retardation. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  in  most  of  the  public  school 
curricula  the  error  has  been  committed  of  fitting  the  course  of 
study  not  to  the  capacity  of  the  average  pupil  but  rather  to  that 
of  the  bright  one.  Under  such  an  arrangement  it  is  evident  that 
the  dull  pupil  starts  his  school  career  with  a  serious  handicap. 

A  certain  number  of  children  are  of  course  embarrassed  by  true, 
mental  defects.  These  have  been  divided  by  investigators, 
notably  Goddard,  into  three  classes:  The  idiot  for  which,  un- 
forttmately  nothing  can  be  done,  except  to  place  him  in  a  sanitary 
and  safe  environment.  The  imbecile  which  has  to  be  dealt  with 
in  institutions  under  competent  and  trained  teachers  and  at- 
tendants. While  in  the  third  class  belongs  the  "Moron"  which 
is  a  child  who  is  usually  able  to  keep  up  with  school  work,  and 
may  be  mentally  indistinguishable  from  the  normal  child  but  in 
whom  there  is  an  inherited  tendency  to  defection,  usually  moral, 
which  may  not  develop,  however,  until  the  school  age  is  past. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  class  has  been  sufficiently  studied  to  form 
a  definite  plan  for  their  management. 

Irregular  attendance  at  school  is  a  not  inconsiderable  cause  of 
retardation  and  elimination.  This  may  be  due  to  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  parents;  to  sickness  of  the  pupil  himself  or  in  the 
family,  necessitating  the  child's  remaining  at  home  to  care  for 
other  members  of  the  family ;  long  quarantine  in  case  of  contagious 
diseases  (unfortunately  an  unavoidable  cause)  and  among  the 
poor,  cases  are  common,  where  children  are  being  frequently 
kept  away  from  school,  in  order  to  be  put  to  work. 

Among  other  causes  which  may  be  mentioned  are  the  over- 
crowded curriculum,  and  of  special  potency  the  practice  of  adding 
too  many  pupils  to  the  burden  of  the  already  overtaxed  teacher, 
thus  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  pay  attention  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  pupil. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  modem  scientific  studies,  however,  the 
majority  of  laggards  are  normal  children  mentally,  but  em- 
barrassed by  physical  defects,  which  in  turn  impair  the  mental 
faculties  to  an  extent  which  is  sufficient  to  place  them  in  the  sub- 
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normal  class.  Ever  since  the  first  foundation  of  society,  the 
criminal  has  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  class  of 
humanity;  an  individual  whose  instincts  were  diverted  by  nature 
from  their  normal  channels;  but  it  remained  for  Lombroso  and 
his  followers  to  study  this  class  along  scientific  lines  with  the 
physical  as  a  basis  which  in  many  instances  was  of  more  impor- 
tance than  heredity.  Similarly  ever  since  we  have  had  schools 
the  laggard  has  been  recognized  as  so  distinct  a  type  that  in  none 
of  the  older  picttues  of  the  school-room  was  there  ever  absent 
the  dunce-capped  boy  on  the  stool  in  the  corner  and  the  begrizzled 
master  standing  with  rod  in  hand  ready  to  thrash  the  lesson  into 
him. 

Fortunately  for  these  children  the  twentieth  century  scientific 
principle  has  come  to  their  aid  through  the  efforts  of  such  men  as 
Drs.  Witmer,  Gulick,  Ayers  and  others,  who  have  conclusively 
proven  that  by  correcting  existing  physical  defects  the  great 
majority  of  laggard  children  could  be  speedily  raised  from  their 
position  at  or  near  the  foot  of  a  repeated  grade  to  the  point  of 
completing  the  course  slightly  if  any  behind  the  average  pupil. 

From  such  investigation  and  the  unquestionable  results  of  the 
same,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
unfortunate  laggards  are  the  victims  of  physical  rather  then  men- 
tal defects,  and  that  in  their  impaired  physical  condition  we  are 
presented  with  the  most  far-reaching  cause  of  repetition  in  school 
work. 

The  effects  of  retardation  on  school,  child  and  community,  are 
so  numerous,  and  far-reaching  that  a  comprehensive  consideration 
of  them  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper.  I  shall  merely 
suggest  a  few,  hoping  thereby  to  stimulate  others  to  study  more 
exhaustively  these  complex  situations. 

The  detrimental  influence  of  the  presence  of  one  or  more  pupils 
in  a  grade,  who  are  unable  to  keep  abreast  of  the  course  of  study, 
is  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  it.  The 
whole  class  is  reflexly  retarded  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  and  the 
progress  of  a  room  is  generally  unsatisfactory. 

Further,  this  condition  promotes  laziness  and  inattention  on 
the  part  of  the  bright  pupil  (only  too  often  themselves  a  menace 
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to  the  room  because  of  their  brightness)  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  accomphsh  their  daily  task.  Also  the  average 
pupils  lack  sufficient  incentive  of  competition  to  make  them  above 
the  average  which  many  of  them  would  no  doubt  become  through 
greater  mental  activity.  Nor  does  the  baneful  influence  end  with 
the  pupils,  for  it  cannot  fail  to  react  on  the  teacher  in  ultimate 
discouragement  and  impaired  usefulness. 

But  what  of  the  effect  on  the  child  itself  and  the  commimity 
at  large?  The  child  is  first  discouraged  and  then  attention  ceases 
to  be  fixed  because  of  its  inability  to  grasp  the  lesson;  finally 
completely  disheartened  it  becomes  a  drone  in  the  school,  retarding 
the  progress  of  the  other  pupils,  and  imable  to  occupy  its  time 
with  the  routine  work  of  the  school,  gives  vent  to  the  accumulated 
animal  spirits  in  mischievous  pranks  which  being  oft  repeated 
ultimately  lower  the  moral  tone  of  the  whole  school.  In  addition 
to  vicious  tendencies  thus  formed,  these  children  who  have  not 
kept  up  with  their  work  and  having  frequently  repeated  a  grade, 
soon  leave  school  before  the  completion  of  the  course,  and  having 
failed  to  learn  concentration  of  energy  and  self-control,  are  not 
only  unfitted  for  the  usual  vocations,  but  are  even  a  menace  to 
society;  running  the  gamut  of  youthful  indiscretion,  petty  offenses 
against  the  law,  and  only  too  often  crimes  of  the  worst  sort; 
subsisting  on  dishonesty  and  successfully  evading  arrest,  or  on 
the  other  hand  becoming  too  bold  and  less  vigilant,  are  appre- 
hended and  become  burdens  on  the  Commonwealth  as  term 
prisoners  in  the  state  penitentiary. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  repeaters  in  our  schools  cost — be- 
cause of  repetition — the  people  of  the  United  States  in  one  year 
$27,000,000.00.  This  is  merely  while  they  are  attending  school. 
It  is  of  com"se  impossible  to  compute  the  cost  of  their  maintenance 
in  after-life,  as  non-producers  and  prisoners — hence  parasites  on 
the  community  in  which  they  live.  Therefore  from  an  economic 
standpoint  alone  this  class  is  deserving  of  our  most  careful  in- 
vestigation. 

Finally,  let  us  see  briefly  what  can  be  done  for  this  problematical 
child ;  what  can  be  done  to  help  him  keep  up  with  the  cturiculum, 
to  better  fit  him  for  life's  battles,  to  make  him  a  useful  and  wealth- 
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producing  citizen  and  to  lead  him  into  the  way  of  right  living  and 
away  from  vicious  habits  and  his  consequent  appearance  at  the 
juvenile  court,  the  higher  court  or  only  too  frequently  the  prison 
cell. 

The  first  and  most  important  remedial  measure  is  efficient  and 
adequate  medical  examination  of  all  school  children.  Such 
examination  should  have  for  its  object  the  correction  of  defects 
of  vision,  by  properly  fitting  glasses,  thus  relieving  eye  strain  and 
secm-ing  a  correct  perception  of  the  'WTitten  or  printed  word  or 
phrase,  without  which  the  conception  is  faulty,  and  its  repro- 
duction correspondingly  inaccurate.  Likewise  impaired  hearing 
which  bears  the  analogous  relation  to  the  spoken  language. 

The  removal  of  adenoids  and  tonsils  when  unusually  enlarged 
or  diseased.  Careful  attention  to  the  teeth,  bodily  cleanliness, 
posture  at  desk,  school  lighting,  and  the  general  hygiene  of  the 
school  building.  All  of  these  should  be  attended  to  most  care- 
fully during  the  formative  years  of  the  child's  school  life,  for 
impressions  gained  at  this  time  are  of  vital  importance,  and  a 
faulty  primary  education  can  never  be  corrected,  even  by  the 
most  elaborate  higher  learning. 

No  examination  of  school  children  is  complete  without  the 
application  of  the  Binet  test  for  mentality,  for  only  in  this  way 
can  we  fit  the  grade  to  the  child  rather  than  the  child  to  the  grade 
as  is  usually  done.  The  school  nurse  is  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  medical  inspections  not  only  in  assisting  in  the  examinations 
but  in  carrying  the  gospel  of  right  living  into  the  home.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  so  far  as  is  possible  the  nurse  should  per- 
sonally interview  the  parents,  when  medical  attention  is  needed, 
rather  than  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  printed  notice,  which  is 
often  misunderstood  by  the  ignorant,  causing  frequent  and 
imnecessary  absences. 

The  question  of  individual  temperament  should  be  given  careful 
attention  in  order  to  determine  the  natural  inclinations  of  the 
child.  This  is  perhaps  the  point  most  frequently  neglected  by 
all  teachers. 

The  modem  student  of  child  delinquents,  however,  does  not 
confine  himself  to  the  study  of  sight  and  hearing  but  makes  further 
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observations  along  broad  and  concise  lines,  including  such  things 
as  the  sense  of  touch,  motor  control,  coordination  and  the  state 
of  nutrition  and  inquiries  into  the  amount  of  sleep  which  the  child 
secures,  the  amount  and  character  of  the  exercise  taken,  his  powers 
of  observation  and  by  no  means  the  least  of  all,  his  home  environ- 
ment, which  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  formation 
of  character.  Such  studies  as  these  and  the  handling  of  children 
along  the  lines  indicated  has  produced  apparently  miraculous 
results,  developing  average  and  even  bright  pupils  from  those 
previously  considered  by  their  teachers  as  hopeless  laggards. 
In  large  centers  of  population  an  ungraded  school  should  be 
maintained  where  those  of  unusually  lowered  capacity  may  be 
placed,  where  the  child  should  be  taught  and  handled  according 
to  its  individual  needs,  looked  after  by  the  medical  examiner 
separately  and  minutely  and  developed  along  lines  in  which  it  is 
especially  deficient.  Where  the  separate  school  cannot  be  main- 
tained each  building  might  have  a  room  or  there  might  be  a  room 
for  each  two  or  three  buildings  in  which  one  teacher  might  well 
handle  five  or  six  such  children  and  bring  them  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  subject  matter  in  hand.  One  fact  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  the  teaching  of  sub-normal  children  is  that 
five  or  six  children  should  always  be  the  limit  for  each  teacher. 
I  am  greatly  gratified  by  one  important  observation  which  this 
study  has  developed  and  that  is  the  important  part  played  by 
manual  training  in  the  handling  of  these  children,  for  it  not  only 
gives  them  something  to  do  which  is  at  once  instructive  and 
interesting  but  it  teaches  observation,  care,  precision,  accuracy, 
coordination,  motor  control  and  economy.  Adequate  attention 
to  defectiveness  cannot  be  paid  without  the  assistance  of  district 
nurses  who  will  follow  up  the  case  at  home  and  instruct  the  par- 
ents as  to  the  necessity  of  having  children  properly  cared  for. 

The  open  air  school  is  a  promising  aid  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  cause  and  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  every  school  which  is 
erected  will  have  a  roof  garden  or  other  arrangement  for  this 
purpose,  while  semi-annual  promotions  are  rapidly  coming  to 
be  the  rule.     Carefully  kept  records  of  the  physical  condition  of 
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pupils,  the  amount  of  improvement,  after- treatment,  their  prog- 
ress in  their  studies,  etc.,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  elficiency 
of  the  undertaking  in  hand. 

It  was  Gladstone  who  said  that  on  the  health  of  the  people 
depended  the  strength  of  a  nation.  Our  nation  is  growing  from 
within,  countless  hordes  of  immigrants  are  making  daily  assaults 
on  our  shores,  in  a  friendly  warfare,  a  struggle  for  that  liberty 
which  only  America  has  to  offer.  In  the  education  of  all  the  people 
not  alone  in  book  knowledge  but  also  in  that  knowledge  which 
will  teach  them  how  to  live  and  thus  make  us  the  great  and  virile 
nation  which  God  intended  that  we  should  be,  lies  the  safety  of 
the  nation  in  the  futtue.  Make  the  people  healthy  mentally, 
morally  and  physically:  the  nation  \vill  be  strong.  The  medical 
school  inspector  and  especially  the  visiting  nurse  who  will  carry 
the  principles  of  right  living  into  the  home  itself  can  accomplish 
this. 


MANAGEMENT,    MAINTENANCE  AND    EFFICIENCY    OF 
THE  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLES  IN  CLEVELAND. 

By  J.  E.  TuCKERMAN,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Cleveland. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  we  have  public  institutions  for  the  blind 
maintained  by  the  state.  There  is  a  school  for  the  deaf  entirely 
under  the  control  and  maintenance  of  the  public  school  system 
in  Cleveland.  There  is,  however,  no  fully  controlled  public  insti- 
tution for  the  care  of  crippled  children  who  cannot  get  to  and 
from  school.  It  remained  for  private  benevolence  to  start  such 
an  institution. 

The  Sunbeam  School  for  Crippled  Children  was  originally 
founded  by  an  organization  called  the  Sunbeam  Circle  and  was 
incorporated  in  June  i8,  1902.  Its  membership  was  limited  to 
thirty  active  members  paying  dues  of  $5.00.  Provision  was 
made  for  honorary  members  having  dues  of  $2.00.  There  are  at 
present  about  148  contributing  members  who,  while  not  active 
in  the  management,  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  enterprise. 
Originally  the  efforts  of  the  Sunbeam  Circle  were  confined  to  the 
buying  of  braces  for  needy  children  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
day  nursery  or  kindergarten  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Amy  Noak. 
In  19 10,  part  of  its  activities  were  assumed  by  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  under  Director  Charles  Orr.  The  present 
arrangement  therefore  is  a  cooperation  of  private  charity  with 
the  public  school  system. 

The  school  is  housed  in  a  portable  addition  or  separate  building 
of  one  story  construction  on  the  grounds  of  the  Wilson  School 
on  East  55th  St.  There  are  three  class-rooms,  a  small  surgery, 
and  a  kitchen.  The  children  are  called  for  by  omnibuses  and 
thus  taken  to  and  from  school.  The  sessions  last  from  nine  in 
the  morning  until  two-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  A  hot  lunch  is 
served  at  eleven-thirty.  The  classes  range  from  kindergarten 
up  to  the  sixth  grade.  The  enrolment  in  191 1  was  61,  while  at 
present  it  is  about  70.  In  19 10  the  attendance  was  40.  Then 
one  teacher  and  an  assistant  were  employed  and  two  'buses  were  • 
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used  to  gather  the  children.  At  present  the  teachmg  force  con- 
sists of  a  principal,  three  teachers  and  an  assistant.  A  cook  is 
employed  to  prepare  the  lunches,  and  three  older  girls  are  employed 
to  help  care  for  the  children  at  the  school.  Four  'buses  are  re- 
quired, each  traveling  an  average  of  twenty  miles  in  making  a 
round  trip.  They  are  manned  by  drivers  and  the  four  truant 
officers  detailed  by  the  city  for  the  morning  trip.  On  the  night 
trip  the  children  are  accompanied  home  by  the  older  girls  who 
replace  the  truant  officers  in  helping  the  patients  out  of  the  'buses. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Visiting  Nurses  Association,  the  District 
Physicians,  Lakeside  Hospital  Clinic  and  Rainbow  Cottage  is 
had  in  locating  deserving  cases,  and  in  taking  care  of  their  surgical 
and  hygienic  needs.  A  small  surgery  for  making  dressings  has 
been  equipped  at  the  school  where  a  graduate  niu-se  attends 
tri-weekly,  and  oftener  if  needed.  A  physician  visits  the  school 
once  a  week.  For  operative  procedures  the  children  are  taken  to 
Lakeside  Hospital  Clinic  and  for  prolonged  convalescence  to 
Rainbow  Cottage.  Children  who  have  recovered  so  as  to  be  able 
to  go  to  school  unattended  are  returned  to  the  regular  grades. 
In  191 1,  15  children  were  returned  to  the  regular  grades,  having 
lost  very  little  school  time  in  spite  of  their  illness. 

The  Public  Library  furnishes  books  for  home  reading.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  made  the  comfort,  health  and  happiness 
of  the  child  its  first  consideration,  while  education  is  considered 
secondary.  Most  of  the  children  are  of  average  intelligence,  but 
there  are  a  few  of  decidedly  low  mentality  who  ought  to  be  placed 
elsewhere.  Once  a  week  there  is  a  class  in  manual  training  for  boys 
and  one  in  clay  modeling  for  the  girls,  but  as  yet  no  special  in- 
structor is  employed  for  this  work. 

Diuring  the  summer  the  Circle  endeavors  to  give  each  child  a 
two  weeks'  summer  outing,  and  through  their  nurse  to  keep  track 
of  the  medical  needs  of  the  children. 

The  btu-den  of  expense  is  borne  as  follows:  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ftunishes  the  school-rooms,  the  teachers,  the  'bus  drivers 
and  truant  officers ;  the  visiting  nurse  is  paid  by  a  certain  private 
individual,  while  the  cost  of  the  lunches,  the  supplies  for  medical 
and  surgical  needs,  the  employment  of  the  woman  who  does  the 
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cooking,  and  the  employment  of  the  three  girls  who  help  with 
the  children,  is  met  by  the  Circle.  The  services  of  the  District 
Physician,  Lakeside  Clinic  and  Rainbow  Cottage  are  donated. 

An  idea  of  the  type  of  cases  which  find  their  way  to  the  school 
can  be  obtained  from  the  191 1  report. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  hip 10 

Tuberculosis  of  the  spine 9 

Infantile  paralysis 20 

Congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip 4 

Rickets  ("Soft  Bones") 4 

Tuberculosis  of  the  knee 5 

Patients  under  treatment  for  clubfoot 2 

Unhealed     amputation,     arthritis,     hydrocephalus,     muscular 

d3'strophy,  disability  from  old  fracture,  of  each i 

Of  these  57  were  patients  at  Lakeside  Hospital  Clinic,  5  were 
under  the  care  of  private  physicians,  16  had  been  both  at  Lakeside 
and  Rainbow  Cottage,  and  30  have  been  supplied  with  braces 
by  the  Lakeside  Brace  Fund.  In  the  year  191 1,  192  new  cases  of 
cripples  were  investigated,  many  of  whom  were  sent  to  Lakeside 
or  Rainbow  Cottage  and  are  now  (19 12)  in  attendance  at  the 
school.  The  191 1  report  shows  that  during  1910  the  cost  of 
eight  months  of  school  was  $1,874.13  to  the  Circle,  and  that  the 
two  months  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Education  cost  the 
Circle  $769.47. 

Miss  Christiannar,  the  principal,  states  that  it  is  impossible  with 
the  present  system  and  facilities  to  learn  of  all  the  children 
who  might  be  aided  by  the  school.  Sometimes  the  children 
live  too  far  to  be  reached  even  by  the  'bus.  This  school  is  in  need 
of  more  room,  of  a  special  teacher  for  manual  training  and  greater 
facilities  in  fetching  the  children  to  and  from  their  homes.  The 
work  has  undoubtedly  established  its  need  for  existing,  and  the 
partial  recognition  and  part  support  accorded  it  by  the  Board  of 
Education  must  ultimately  result  in  the  complete  control  both 
of  the  work  and  the  finance  by  the  public  school  system. 

There  is  aside  from  this  school  a  home  for  crippled  and  invalid 
children  called  the  Holy  Cross  House,  a  non-sectarian  organization 
occupying   temporary   quarters   at   5609   Whittier   Ave.,    which 
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accepts  and  cares  for  children  who  are  permanently  mvalided 
and  which  at  present  has  twenty  inmates.  The  expenses  of  this 
institution  are  entirely  met  by  private  benevolence,  except  that 
the  Board  of  Education  has  for  three  years  furnished  a  teacher 
to  give  such  instruction  as  can  be  given.  The  matron  of  this 
institution  states  that  in  the  last  year  they  have  had  to  tmn  away 
60  suitable  cases. 

Investigation  shows  that  while  these  two  institutions  are  doing 
very  creditable  work,  their  facilities  are  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  city  of  600,000  inhabitants.  These  schools 
show  how  private  enterprise  very  frequently  starts  meritorious 
work  which  it  cannot  adequately  finance,  which  by  right  the 
city  should  carry  on,  and  for  which  the  city  will  have  adequate 
funds  (as  it  now  has  not) ,  when  it  learns  to  appropriate  community 
values  through  taxation  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  relying  upon 
the  uncertain  benevolences  which  the  wealthy  may  see  fit  to  give. 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

A  prominent  weekly  newspaper  a  few  weeks  ago  called  atten- 
tion to  an  article  in  a  New  York  daily  when  presenting  to  its 
readers  the  protest  of  the  British  Government  against  the  United 
States  permitting  any  vessels  flying  the  American  flag  making 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal  without  paying  toll,  that  so  misrep- 
resented the  contention  of  the  British  Cabinet  as  to  convey 
a  false  impression  as  to  its  position. 

And  this  statement  is  taken  as  a  text  for  the  theme,  "To  what 
extent  shall  the  daily  papers  present  medical  topics  as  news 
items?"  It  is  a  timely  question  because  of  the  prominence 
lately  given  to  the  reputed  discovery  of  a  serum  in  Germany 
and  in  various  articles  on  medical  discoveries  to  be  found  in  the 
monthly  magazines  inclined  to  be  tinged  with  yellow.  It  will  be 
quite  generally  accepted  that  the  day  for  mystery  and  conceal- 
ment in  medicine  is  past;  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  patient 
to  be  ignorant  of  himself  or  of  the  progress  of  medicine  in  order 
to  receive  careful  attention  from  a  physician.  If  this  be  so,  then 
it  follows  that  medical  discovery  and  medical  advances  are  as 
much  material  for  presentation  in  the  daily  press  as  discovery 
and  advances  in  any  other  branch  of  learning.  As  much  so  even 
as  Sir  Edward  Grey's  reply  regarding  the  Panama  Canal.  So 
that  in  the  abstract  the  publishing  of  information  about  medicine 
and  its  advances  is  not  to  be  condemned. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  inquire,  in  the  next  case,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  a  newspaper  in  publishing  any  statement  as  a  news 
item.  Is  it  in  the  last  analysis  to  give  information  to  its  readers? 
A  newspaper  that  would  fake  a  "story"  that  would  result  in  a 
panic  in  the  money  market,  that  would  publish  statements  about 
the  war  in  the  Balkans  from  a  source  which  would  naturally  not 
be  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts  should  and  would  receive  just 
condenmation  from  the  people.  Self-respecting  newspapers  are 
careful  to  have  their  financial  articles  written  by  those  familiar 
with  the  subject  and  scan  the  source  and  the  authority  of  the 
informant  giving  news  of  the  day.     Should  not  the  same  rules 
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prevail  in  publishing  scientific  knowledge  whether  medical  or 
other?  Why  should  the  assignment  be  made  to  a  bright  reporter 
to  work  up  the  "story"  about  a  serum  unless  that  "story"  be 
edited  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  sera  and  their 
action?  A  great  deal  more  harm  is  done  by  awakening  the  ex- 
pectancy of  the  ill  in  the  promise  of  a  remedy  which  eventually 
fails  than  getting  up  a  war  scare.  The  conclusion  then  is  that 
medical  advances  are  news  items  as  well  as  any  other  item  of 
information,  but  should  be  presented  to  the  people  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  truthful  and  not  mislead  and  that  those  papers  so 
doing  are  the  papers  which  employ  a  skilled  editorial  supervision 
over  its  medical  items  and  we  are  happy  to  say  there  are  such; 
while  those  journals  that  wish  to  cater  to  the  passions  of  their 
readers  (the  so-called  yellow  journals)  probably  do  not  err  more 
in  their  presentation  of  medical  topics  than  in  other  topics  upon 
other  subjects  and  should  receive  the  condemnation  of  all  sane 
thinking  people. 

After  sending  the  above  to  the  printer  my  attention  was  called 
to  an  instance  of  newspaper  medicine,  which  illustrates  the  evil  very 
nicely .  At  the  recent  Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons  of  Nor th  America 
in  New  York  City,  a  patient  at  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  died  after 
a  lumbar  sub-arachnoid  injection  of  stovain  for  spinal  analgesia. 
The  death  was  made  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquiry  with  the 
finding  that  the  death  was  caused  by  "pathological  conditions" 
as  described.  And  yet  some  newspapers  publish  sensational  re- 
ports of  death  caused  by  stovain  poisoning,  which  made  a  good 
story;  whereas,  death  caused  by  conditions  produced  from  chronic 
alcoholism  was  too  common  a  thing  to  arouse  any  comment.  As 
long  as  newspapers  strive  to  produce  sensational  stories  for  the 
impression  they  will  produce,  rather  than  present  the  truth,  so 
long  will  there  be  the  improper  use  of  medical  knowledge  and 
medical  discoveries  by  our  newspapers. 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  will  be  held  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  on  October  23-25,  19 13,  and  not  in  November  as 
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previously  announced.  The  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  arrangements  after  the  fashion  of  the  last  meeting,  giving 
general  sessions  and  section  meetings.  Miss  Gertrude  B.  Knipp 
is  the  Executive  Secretary  who  will  gladly  furnish  any  specific 
information  to  those  who  may  be  interested.  She  may  be  directed 
at  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  Building,  121 1  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  tenth  annual  conference  of  the  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Authorities  inaugurated  a  plan  whereby  the  health 
authorities  of  the  country  could  be  kept  informed  of  the  prev- 
alence of  disease  and  the  occurrence  of  epidemics  throughout 
the  United  States.  Briefly,  this  plan  involved  the  telegrafing 
of  some  of  the  more  alarming  communicable  diseases  and  regular 
monthly  reports  by  mail  of  a  list  of  diseases  that  have  been 
determined  upon.  These  reports  are  to  be  made  in  definite 
blanks  so  that  the  various  data  can  be  compared  readily  and  this 
information  is  to  be  disseminated  by  the  Public  Health  Bureau. 
The  scheme  suggested  seems  to  be  well  conceived  and  if  carried 
out  with  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  various  health  officers  cannot  but 
help  conserving  the  health  of  the  country. 

*     ^     * 

The  physicians  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  its  surrounding 
territory  are  attempting  to  treat  the  evil  of  fee  splitting  in  a 
practical  way,  and  they  are  circulating  an  agreement  to  be  signed 
which  pledges  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  a  small  fee  to  patients 
in  moderate  circumstances  so  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  pay  the 
family  physician  as  well,  pledging  also  if  the  charges  of  the  family 
physician  and  consultant  are  made  jointly  the  rendered  bill  shall 
clearly  state  how  much  is  due  to  each.  And,  and  most  important 
of  all,  the  list  of  signers  shall  be  a  matter  of  public  record  so  that 
those  agreeing  to  the  proposition  shall  be  known  to  all.  This 
latter  provision  is  the  most  important  in  the  agreement,  since 
it  will  prevent  the  assuming  a  virtue  while  not  possessing  it;  for 
it  will  immediately  separate  those  who  would  like  to  bribe  the 
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family  physician  for  consulting  practice,  were  it  possible  to  do  it 

quietly,  from  those  who  are  seeking  to  live  reputably  and  to  have 

all  the  rights  of  the  patient  at  heart  as  well  as  their  own  income. 

Dr.   Charles  S.   Sheldon,   Madison,   Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 

State  Medical  Society,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  from  whom 

copies  of  the  blank  and  circular  can  doubtless  be  secured. 

*  * 

* 

The  British  Weekly  of  December  24th,  in  commenting  upon 
the  decision  of  the  British  Medical  Association  to  reject  the 
proposal  of  the  government  in  connection  with  the  new  insurance 
act,  says  among  other  things:  "We  desire  to  say  nothing  dis- 
respectful to  the  doctors  but  that  excellent  body  of  public  servants 
must  be  aware  that  they  have  failed  to  carry  the  public  with 
them  in  their  recent  demands."  "Public  servants"  forsooth! 
In  what  sense  is  a  physician  a  public  servant  any  more  than  an 
editor  or  any  other  citizen?  Why  should  he  be  expected  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  the  government? 
Let  us  suppose  the  plan  required  the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of 
space  in  the  periodical  press  of  Great  Britain,  and  Parliament 
should  determine  the  rate  which  should  be  paid  for  the  space 
taken,  fixing  it  much  below  the  amount  usually  charged  for  the 
space,  would  the  Press  submit  without  protest  on  the  plea'!of 
being  a  public  servant? 

Western  Medicine  in  Eastern  Lands:  Opportunities  for 
practice  are  continually  opening  in  the  various  hospitals  under 
the  care  of  various  mission  boards.  In  recent  circulars,  the 
"Student  Volunteer  Movement"  mention  the  immediate  neces- 
sity for  two  woman  physicians,  one  for  India,  one  for  Korea, 
and  for  five  trained  nurses  in  various  countries. 

"Disease  germs  may  lurk  in  140  things  you  buy,"  is  the  "head 
line"  to  a  Press  service  item  sent  out  by  one  of  our  philanthropic 
agencies  lately.  It  details  many  things  that  ought  not  to  exist 
in  connection  with  home  industries  in  New  York  tenement 
houses.     Among  these,  a  pathetic  incident  of  some  little  fellows 
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carrying  to  the  shop  bundles  of  knee-pants  when  they  were 
supposed  to  be  at  home  in  quarantine  on  account  of  scarlet 
fever.  The  incident  is  related  to  show  the  danger  to  the  future 
wearers  of  these  knee-pants  of  contracting  scarlet  fever  through 
their  wearing.  Dr.  A.  H.  Doty,  in  his  "Prevention  of  Infectious 
Diseases,"  says  (p.  7)  : 

Theories  relating  to  the  transmission  of  infectious  disease  unsupported  by 
reliable  evidence  cannot  be  accepted  by  sanitary  science;  unfortunately,  there 
has  been  a  tardy  recognition  of  this  fact,  which  has  seriously  interfered  with 
progress  in  establishing  the  true  means  by  which  infectious  diseases  are 
transmitted. 

An  abundance  of  practical  and  scientific  evidence  has  been  presented  to 
show  that  fomites  rarely  transmit  disease. 

This  is  not  a  plea  that  clothing  should  be  manufactured  in  a 
quarantined  apartment  whether  in  New  York  or  elsewhere,  but 
the  worthy  effort  to  suppress  this  evil  should  not  be  bolstered  by 
misstatements  as  to  facts.  It  is  true  that  the  fomites  theory 
has  had  a  long  life  and  been  popular.  It  is  only  another  evidence 
of  the  inconvenience  of  scientific  progress.  Some  mother  whose 
child  has  developed  scarlet  fever,  upon  reading  this  article  might 
blame  the  store-bought  knee-pants,  when  the  true  cause  is  a 
neighbor  boy,  apparently  healthy,  but  a  "carrier;"  and  because 
of  the  fomites  theory  is  permitted  to  cause  other  mothers  to  put  the 
blame  on  the  sweat-shop,  since  the  cause  has  not  been  looked  for 
in  a  person. 


NECROLOGY. 
19 1 2.     Nov.  2.     C.  Galen  Treichler. 

Nov.  19.     Richard  A.  Cleemann. 

Dec.  21.     F.  R.  Wheeler. 
Date  not  known   Andrew  R.  G.  Smith. 


LITERATURE  NOTES. 

REVIEW. 

Carnegie   Foundation   for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.     Medical, 
Education  in  Europe.     Bulletin  Number  Six.     1912. 
There  is  one  thing  that  is  especially  noticeable  in  this  excellent 
report  of  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner.     He  is  less  inclined  to  give  his 
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opinions  in  the  ex  cathedra  manner  of  his  previous  publications, 
thereby  showing  more  scientific  spirit.  The  book  is  opened  by 
an  introduction  by  President  Pritchett,  which  has  already  re- 
ceived notice  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  the  re- 
port itself  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters  treating  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

I.  Historical. 

II.  The  Number  and  Distribution  of  Physicians. 

III.  The  Basis  of  Medical  Education. 

IV.  The  Preliminary  Sciences:  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology. 
V.  The  Medical  Sciences:  Germany. 

VI.  The  Medical  Sciences:  Great  Britain  and  France. 

VII.  Clinical  Instruction:  Germany. 

VIII.  Clinical  Instruction:  Great  Britain. 

IX.  Clinical  Instruction:  France. 

X.  Curriculum  and   Examinations:  Germany. 

XI.  Curriculum  and  Examinations:  Great  Britain  and  France. 

XII.  The  Financial  Aspects  of  Medical  Education. 

XIII.  Sects  and  Quacks. 

XIV.  Post-graduate  Education. 
XV.  Medical  Education  of  Women. 

Each  one  can  be  made  the  text  for  a  careful  review.  This  be- 
ing impossible,  it  remains  but  to  take  one  or  two  points  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  of  equal  importance  and  interest. 

One  is  almost  surprised,  in  reading  Chapter  I,  at  the  newness 
of  the  modern  concept  of  medical  teaching.  So  recent,  indeed, 
is  it  that  no  more  than  a  tentative  outline  of  a  medical  course 
should  be  attempted.  The  formative  processes  are  still  at  work 
and  those  efforts  which  are  made  definitely  to  parcel  out  the  time 
given  for  medical  education  among  the  various  branches  only  add 
confusion  to  a  complex  problem. 

It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  the  author  has  a  profound  respect 
for  everything  German  and  has  not  yet  attained  unto  a  fulness 
of  the  scientific  method  of  investigation.  He  still  states  his 
proposition  and  seeks  to  prove  it  afterwards  rather  than  deducing 
a  conclusion  from  all  the  facts  obtainable.  He  is  a  hobby  writer 
as  well,  as  is  seen  when  he  condemns  the  English  schools  as  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Germany  simply  because  they  are  commercial 
and  preparatory  schools. 
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In  Chapter  II  the  investigation  shows  that  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  physician  will  not  diminish  the  number  of  practisers 
to  the  degree  that  the  supply  will  be  inadequate. 

We  learn  from  Chapter  III  that  "  three-fourths  of  the  students 
beginning  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  German  university  are 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,"  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  aver- 
age age  is  rising.  This  time  limit  is  a  question  that  should  be 
carefully  considered  in  the  devising  of  requirements  for  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  the  United  States,  and  here  again  the  formula- 
tion of  inflexible  rules  acts  as  a  hindrance  rather  than  as  a  help 
to  the  real  progress  of  medical  education. 

There  are  many  things  worth  quoting  from  the  chapter  on 
"The  Basis  of  Medical  Education,"  but  we  select  the  following: 

The  main  difficulties  are  these:  the  age  of  the  entrance  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  is  rising — economically  and  educationally  a  distinct  misfortune. 
To  make  things  worse,  the  curriculum  has  steadily  expanded.  Despite  in- 
creased strength,  it  is  still  packed  to  the  bursting  point,  as  mere  enumera- 
tion of  its  contents  will  prove.  The  student  must  now  get,  wholly  within 
the  university  if  classically  trained,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  anatomy, 
physiology,  pharmacology,  bacteriology,  pathology,  hygiene,  medicine,  sur- 
gery, gynecology,  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  etc.  The  task,  however  modestly 
conceived,  is  practically  impossible.  But  if  the  learning  of  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  biology  were  remanded  to  the  secondary  school,  congestion  would 
be  to  that  extent  relieved  and  the  more  thorough  training  thus  procurable 
would  also  elevate  the  grade  of  work  in  the  medical  sciences. 

And  yet,  there  are  those  in  American  medical  schools  who  ob- 
ject to  the  teaching  of  chemistry,  biology  and  physics  in  the  pre- 
liminary education. 

Notwithstanding  the  author's  admiration  of  German  physicians 
and  the  German  medical  course,  there  are  some  things  in  the 
preliminary  education  that  do  not  meet  his  full  approval.  Thus 
we  read:  "Despite  the  breaking  of  the  humanistic  monopoly 
a  decade  ago,  the  numbers  who  have  preferred  the  scientific  basis 
are  so  small  that  for  practical  purposes  medical  education  in  Ger- 
many may  be  said  to  have  rested  thus  far  on  the  basis  of  a  clas- 
sical secondary  education."  Possibly  this  may  in  part  account 
for  the  superiority  of  the  German  physician  as  a  scientific  investi- 
gator,   since  education  is  to  develop  power  and   not    to   furnish 
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facts.  To  quote  again:  "The  German  student  of  medicine  for 
the  most  part  has  knowTi  no  science  at  the  start;  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  ahen  modes  of  thought  and  appHcation,  but  to 
thought  and  appHcation  he  has  at  any  rate  been  no  stranger," 
and  is  not  this  the  principal  thing? 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  "Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology," 
he  discusses  at  some  length  on  the  desirability  of  having  these 
subjects  taught  either  in  the  medical  department  or  in  the  pre- 
paratory school.  One  thing  is  clear,  every  part  of  even  the  min- 
imum education  cannot  be  attempted  at  the  psychologic  moment. 
There  must  be  compromise;  the  real  problem  is:  how  to  compro- 
mise to  secure  the  best  results. 

We  quote  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  chapter  with  un- 
qualified approval: 

Before  leaving  tJie  topic,  let  me  revert  to  a  statement  already  made.  I 
have  said  that  for  centuries  medical  education  lagged  far  behind  medical 
thought  and  practice.  Can  it  have  caught  up  now?  Medical  thinking  and 
medical  progress  involve  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  mathematics  at 
every  stage.  The  teachers  of  medicine,  who  are  also  creators,  are  well  trained 
chemists  and  physicists.  Can  they  teach  at  the  level  at  which  they  work? 
Not  unless  their  students  have  been  betimes  thoroughly  trained  in  the  sciences 
from  which  medicine  has  latterly  derived  so  much  of  its  impetus.  The  de- 
fects pointed  out  in  the  basis  of  medical  education  still  keep  it  from  overtaking 
medical  science.  Education  can  in  no  event  include  the  whole  of  medical 
science;  but  it  may  well  be  of  the  same  piece,  provided  the  student  of  medi- 
cine knows  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology. 

Coming  to  his  discussion  of  the  medical  sciences  themselves, 
we  read  again: 

Meanwhile,  as  the  medical  sciences  increase  in  number  and  importance, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  undergraduate  student  of  medicine  cannot  do  every- 
thing. One  can  concede  that  the  Germans  waste  time  in  lecturing  and  still 
maintain  that  in  no  event  can  the  ordinary  medical  curriculum  be  com- 
pletely representative  of  all  the  elements  that  constitute  scientific  medicine. 
The  very  hopelessness  of  thorough  mastery  brings  out  in  clear  relief  the 
fact  that  medicine  is  scientific,  not  because  of  this  or  that  positive  possession 
in  the  shape  of  knowledge,  but  by  reason  of  its  adherence  to  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  a  certain  method.  It  matters  little  what  particular  facts  the  stu- 
dent knows  at  graduation,  for  he  can  in  any  case  know  comparatively  few, 
provided  intensive  training  in  a  few  branches  has  fixed  a  keen  and  sound 
mental  disposition.     If  he  has  contracted  the  inquiring  habit,  if  he  can  de- 
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tect  logical  error,  if  he  can  use  his  senses  and  his  fingers,  he  has  been  well 
educated  in  essentials.  He  gets  such  an  education  by  doing  a  few  subjects 
thoroughly  rather  than  by  doing  many  superficially.  By  all  means  let 
there  be  a  student's  experimental  course  in  pharmacology,  but  it  need  not  be 
universally  required,  if  at  the  same  time  the  corresponding  course  in  phys- 
iology is  properly  elaborated.  An  intensive  course  in  one  or  the  other,  as 
the  student  may  choose,  is  better  than  a  brief  course  in  both,  and  such  an 
option  is  decidedly  in  keeping  with  German  tendencies.  Moreover,  the  med- 
ical curriculum  is  not  a  mosaic  of  separate  pieces.  Its  different  constituents 
are  not  permanently  marked  off  from  one  another  by  sharp  unbending  lines. 
Anatomy  is  supplemented  and  to  some  extent  retaught  in  pathology  and 
surgery;  pharmacology  may  be  touched  again  in  therapeutics  and  the 
clinic.  Excellent  pharmacological  studies  come  nowadays  from  the  clinic; 
inevitably,  where  the  clinician  is  so  often  first  a  physiologist.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the  pharmacological  point  of  view  does  not  then  terminate 
with  the  lecture  course  which  the  student  is  required  to  hear. 

Again  we  comment  that  some  of  our  American  eflForts  seem  to 
be  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  medical  graduate  is  a  com- 
pleted product. 

And  thus  we  might  skim  and  quote  and  comment,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  character  and  the  intense  value  of  the 
work.  To  our  mind  it  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  series  of  bulle- 
tins that  have  been  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Charles  McIntire. 

NOTICES. 

The  Study  of  Individual  Children.     A  System  of  Records,  Including 
A  Complete  Child  History,   Medical  Examinations,   Physio-psycho- 

LOGICAL  AND  MENTAL  TESTS,  DAILY  REGIMEN  AND  DISEASE  RECORD,  ALSO 

Case  Diagnosis,  Classification,  Etc  By  Maximilian  P.  E.  Grosz- 
MANN,  Pd.D.,  Educational  Director  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  Published  at  Plainfield, 
N.  J.     Price,  60  cents;  postage,  3  cents. 

Dr.  Groszmann  has  gathered  together  in  this  book  the  various 
records,  either  devised  or  adapted  by  him,  for  the  rational  study 
of  the  conditions  of  atypical  children  in  order  that  proper  treat- 
ment be  instituted.  He  accompanies  the  diagrams  of  the  blanks 
used  with  sufficiently  full  information  to  make  it  possible  for  any 
intelligent  student  of  child  life  to  make  use  of  them.  In  these 
days  when  the  vision  of  the  prophet  is  fulfilling  in  a  way  not  as 
usually  explained  and  the  little  child  is  leading  everyone,  the  hosts 
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of  those  engaged  in  the  effort  for  child  welfare  should  possess  them- 
selves of  a  copy  of  this  work. 

Handbook  of  Laws  Regulating  Woman's  Hours  op  Labor  and  a  Stand- 
ard Law  Embodying  the  Best  Provisions  of  the  Most  Effective 
Statutes  Now  in  Force.  By  Josephine  Goldmark.  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  106  East  19th  St.,  New  York    City.     Price,  15  cents. 

This  excellent  little  monograf  begins  by  expressing  clearly 
yet  concisely  the  need  of  shorter  hours  of  labor,  gives  compara- 
tive schedules  regarding  certain  provisions  of  existing  laws  with 
extracts  from  statutes,  and  then  suggests  a  standard  law,  giving 
in  detail  the  reasons  for  the  provisions  incorporated  therein.  The 
final  section  is  devoted  to  the  text  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Muller  vs.  the  State  of 
Oregon.  Any  one  interested  in  the  subject  should  possess  them- 
selves of  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet. 

A  Free  Lance.  Being  Short  Par.\graphs  and  Detached  Pages  from 
AN  Author's  Note  Book.  By  FREoEiac  Rowland  Marvin.  Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.     1912.     196  pp.     $1.25  net. 

We  have  had  pleasure  in  looking  through  this  charming  book 
for  it  is  made  for  a  taste  and  a  recollection.  As  the  subtitle  in- 
dicates, it  is  composed  of  a  series  of  "studies,"  some  of  but  a  few 
strokes,  others  of  greater  pretensions,  quite  finished  pictures  in 
fact.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  articles.  Thus,  A 
Perfect  Temperament,  Civilization,  Cooperation,  Jefferson,  Our 
National  Emblem,  Swedenborg  as  a  Poet,  are  half  a  dozen  con- 
secutive titles  selected  at  random.  The  sketches  of  whatever 
length  or  finish  are  all  a  pleasure  to  read.  One  shakes  one's 
head  at  times  at  the  opinions  exprest  but  the  expression  itself 
is  not  displeasing.  It  is  a  book  to  make  the  waiting  intervals  in 
life  short.  Many  will  bless  the  physician  who  places  a  copy  in 
his  waiting-room. 

Die  hygienischen  Verhaltnisse  der  Insel  Formosa.  Im  Auptrage  des 
Generalgouvernements  Formosa  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  T.  Takaki. 
Dresden,  1911.  Druck  von  C.  C.  Meinhold  &  Sohne,  Kgl.  Hofbuchdruck- 
erei.     Cloth.     232  pp.,  with  many  illustrations  and  a  map. 

This  handsomely  gotten  up  and  superbly  illustrated  monograf 
details  what  has  been  done  for  the  hygienic  improvement  in  the 
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Island  of  Formosa  since  it  came  under  the  control  of  Japan. 
The  opening  chapters  treat  of  the  geography,  climate,  and  the 
people,  and  then,  following,  descriptions  are  given  of  the  various 
means  employed  to  secure  the  health  of  the  people,  including 
chapters  on  the  medical  school,  the  hospitals,  physicians  and 
nurses.  Later  on  there  are  chapters  on  the  plague,  malaria  and 
other  infectious  diseases;  descriptions  of  the  medical  and  poison- 
ous plants  and  poisonous  serpents.  In  fine,  there  is  crowded  into 
the  232  pages  a  fund  of  information  of  interest  and  value  to  every 
sanitarian. 

E.  Merck's  Annual  Report  of  Recent  Advances  in  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry  and  Therapeutics.     Vol.  xxv.     508  pp. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  these  annual  reports  of  Merck 
need  not  be  told  that  they  are  in  no  wise  trade  publications  or  a 
catalog  of  preparations,  but  a  careful  review  of  the  literature 
in  pharmacological  research.  The  past  few  years,  in  addition  to 
the  annual  review,  there  have  been  comprehensive  special  arti- 
cles covering  a  larger  space  of  time  than  the  year  under  review. 
Two  such  are  given  in  the  present  number:  The  Glycerophos- 
phates, and  Digitalis  Glucosides  and  Allied  Drugs.  It  is  a  valua- 
ble volume  of  reference  to  the  practitioner  and  may  be  had  from 
the  firm's  New  York  office,  45  Park  Place,  upon  remittance  of 
15  cents  in  post-stamps  to  pay  forwarding  charges. 

NOTES. 

The  regular  readers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  doubtless  had  dis- 
similar opinions  of  the  value  of  the  "Mid-winter  Number,"  issued 
on  January  first,  depending  upon  whether  their  paper  was  de- 
livered to  them  or  purchased  at  a  news-stand.  It  consisted  of 
nine  parts,  making  216  pages  in  all.  Notwithstanding  its  size, 
the  quality  is  not  diluted.  It  is  a  surprising  manifestation  of 
newspaper  energy. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Medical  Bulletin  simply  announces 
itself  as  "a  publication  devoted  to  clinical  and  laboratory  work 
carried  on  by  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  medical  staff, 
in  the  city  hospitals."     Vol.  I,  No.  i,  contains  twelve  papers  of 
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value,  making  a  better  prospectus  than  any  promises  in  superla- 
tive generalities  could  do. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Survey  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  medical  officer  of  the  Illinois 
Commission  on  Industrial  Diseases,  who  will  edit  the  department 
of  health. 

The  progressive  teacher  is  finding  it  necessary  to  keep  his 
scholars  alert  on  present-day  problems  and  current  events;  and 
all  over  the  country  are  to  be  found  classes  making  use  of  the  cur- 
ent  magazines  as  an  assistance  in  this.  Among  the  latest  for 
these  is  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  of  New  York,  which 
has  a  class  of  four  hundred  girls  who  are  studying  the  Literary 
Digest  each  week,  and  the  reports  show  an  increasing  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  study. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  FOREIGN  POPULATION  TO  THE 
MORTALITY  AND  MORBIDITY  RATE  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. ^ 

By  L.  J.  Hammond,  M.D.,  and  C.  H.  Gray,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  phase  of  the  symposium  which  has  been  assigned  us  is 
fraught  with  considerable  difficulty,  especially  as  it  pertains  to 
immigration  in  its  relation  to  morbidity  and  mortality — largely 
because  of  the  lack  of  classification  that  enables  one  to  make  ac- 
curate deductions.  However,  there  are  certain  facts  that  can 
be,  with  reasonable  accuracy,  gathered  from  these  reports. 
During  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1910,  and  ending  June 
30th,  191 1,  the  number  of  immigrants  inspected  were  46,857. 
Of  this  number  45,583  were  passed  free  from  recognized  disease 
while  13 1 9,  or  2^/5  per  cent.,  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
either  mental  or  physical  defects  or  disease.  Of  this  number 
247  were  deported  and  therefore  have  no  place  in  the  present 
problem. 

This  morbidity  table  of  13 19,  or  2^/5  per  cent.,  is  of  importance 
as  indicating  the  wide  range  of  affections  that  exist  among  the 
immigrants  that,  if  permitted  to  remain,  would  have  such  an  in- 
creased   effect    both    on    morbidity    and    mortality.     Especially 

'  Read  at  the  37th  annual meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  Atlantic 
City,  June  1,   1912. 
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does  this  seem  true  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  favus,  hernia,  senile 
debility  and  mental  defects.  To  begin  with,  we  have  on  landing: 
eye  diseases,  13  per  cent.;  favus,  6  per  cent.;  hernia,  5  per  cent.; 
senile  debility,  16  per  cent.  We  have  been  unable  to  secure 
reliable  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  those  admitted  free  from 
disease,  that  were  taken  sick  during  the  year  1910  except  by  de- 
duction, i.  e.,  7229  deaths  occurred  during  this  period,  presumably 
from  among  the  46,610  that  were  passed,  or  15.5  per  cent,  mor- 
tality among  the  immigrants  in  Philadelphia  during  that  fiscal 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  records  of  death  are  not  specific  as 
to  whether  they  were  from  among  the  immigrants  landing  in 
1910  or  the  year  previous,  which  invalidates  this  15.5  per  cent, 
in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  that  fiscal  year.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  highest  death-rate  is  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
nephritis  and  pulmonary  phthisis — any  or  all  of  which  could  have 
and  most  surely  did  escape  detection  at  the  time  of  examination 
for  admission.  For  these  chronic  diseases  the  Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis  Society  has  adopted  an  approximate  means  of  esti- 
mating the  number  of  persons  suffering  from  that  particular 
disease  and  have  found  it  to  have  a  practical  working  value, 
namely:  for  every  death  they  estimate  that  there  are  3^  persons 
sufiFering  from  the  disease.  On  this  basis  the  morbidity  among 
the  immigrants  would  be: 
Cirrhosis  of   the  liver — 192  X  3K  =  672    of   the   total   number 

admitted,  or  1.5  per  cent.; 
Nephritis — 903  X  3K  =  3160   of    the    total    number    admitted, 

or  6  per  cent. ; 
Phthisis — 735  X  3>2  =  2572  of  the  total  number  admitted,  or 

5 . 5  per  cent. ; 
while  of  acute  lung  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  there  were  528 
deaths,  or  528  X  3%  =  1848  of  the  total  number  admitted,  or 
4  per  cent.,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  chronic  diseases.  This 
method  of  computing  the  prevalence  of  disease  from  the  death- 
rate  is  supported  by  the  report  of  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Im- 
migrants for  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  as  we  find  there  were 
13 19  persons  suffering  from  some  form  of  illness  out  of  the  total 
45,583  passed,  bringing  the  percentage  to  about  2.8. 
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The  experience  and  observation  of  those  of  large  cHnics  seem 
to  support  the  accuracy  of  this  method  of  computation  with  the 
exception  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
Italian  immigrant,  and  far  exceed  this  morbidity  percentage. 

Morbidity  Table.     Classification  of  Diseases. 

Total  number.  Disease.  Percentage  of  immigrants. 

12         Abscess  (not  specified) i  .o 

5  Acne  rosacea 0.4 

2         Acne  vulgaris 0.15 

6  Adenitis  (chronic  cervical) 0.5 

2         Alcoholism  (acute) 0.15 

6        Alopecia  areata o .  05 

(Ankylosis  (shoulder)  1 

:   S'  1 ■■== 

[         "         (knee  joint)  J 

I         Asthma o .  i 

15         Arrested  sexual  development i .  20 

1  Atrophy  (leg) o .  i 

6         Blepharitis 0.5 

\  Blindness  (both  eyes)  ) 

86      i  „  ;  \      I 6.50 

(  (one  eye)      ) 

2  Furunculosis 0.2 

5         Bronchitis  (acute) 0.4 

4  Bronchocele 0.3 

I         Carbuncle o .  i 

23         Cataract 2.0 

I         Cicatrix  (face) o .  i 

I         Chorea o .  i 

61         Cicatricial  lids 5.0 

I         Cleft  palate  and  hare  lip 01 

5  Club  foot 0.4 

2 1         Coloboma 1.75 

26         Corneal  opacity 2.0 

63         Conjunctivitis  (acute) 5.0 

I         Deformity  of  pupils o .  i 

1  Diphtheria o .  i 

2  Dislocation  of  shoulder 0.5 

j  7  Deafness  ) 

I  9  Defective  (speech  and  vision)  j^  ' '  '  '  ' 

I  Deformity  of  right  arm o .  i 

I         Diminished  chest  expansion o .  i 

4         Dislocation  of  elbow  and  hip 0.3 
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Morbidity  Tabi^E  (Continued) 

Total  number.  Disease.  Percentage  of  immigrants. 

2  Deformity  of  finger 0.2 

4  Eczema 0.3 

1  Enlargement  of  testicle  (orchitis) 0.1 

2  Enteric  fever 0.2 

I  Eccentricity  (marked) o .  i 

3  Ectropion 025 

7  Erysipelas 0.5 

I  Erythema o .  i 

9  Favus 0.6 

1  Fracture  of  left  clavicle o .  i 

2  Feeble-minded 0.2 

I  Fracture  of  frontal  bone o.  i 

I  Fracture  of  humerus o .  r 

I  Gastro-enteritis o .  i 

24  Goitre 2.0 

67  Hernia 5  •  50 

1  Hip  joint  (coxalgia) o .  i 

3  Hydrocele 0.3 

2  Idiocy 0.2 

5  Impetigo  contagiosa 0.4 

I  Ichthyosis o.  i 

3  Keratitis  (chronic) 0.25 

30  Lame 2.50 

I  Locomotor  ataxia o.i 

Loss  of  arm 


/  ivoss  01  arm  \ 
<  "  finger  v 
I       «        leg  } 


leg 

1  Lupus 0.1 

4        Mumps 0.3 

2  Marasmus 0.2 

51         Measles 425 

2  Nystagmus 0.2 

I         Necrosis  of  bone o .  i 

3  Otitis  media 0.25 

1 2         Pneumonia i .  o 

/  Hemiplegia  \ 

10     <  Infantile  paralysis  (chronic)  v 0.8 

V  Facial  paralysis  / 

1  Pemphigus o .  i 

2  Muscular  atrophy 0.2 

2         Papilloma 0.2 

I         Pott's  disease o .  i 

194         Pregnancy 16.0 
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Morbidity  Table  {Continued) 

Total  number.  Disease.  Percentage  of  immigrants 

4  Psoriasis 0.3 

2  Ptosis 0.2 

2  Rickets 0.2 

I  Rhinitis  (chronic) o .  i 

I  Rheumatism o .  i 

5  Ringworm 0.4 

1  Rudimentary  hand o .  i 

7  Scars  of  face 0.5 

2  Scabies 0.2 

6  Scarlet  fever 0.5 

196  Senile  debility 16.0 

I  Soft  chancre o .  i 

I  Sebaceous  cyst o .  r 

16  Scoliosis 1.3 

3  Syphilis  (secondary) 0.25 

I  Sprain  of  knee-joint o .  i 

1  Stab  wound  of  throat o .  i 

2  Tonsillitis 0.2 

157  Trachoma •  13 .0 

7  Tuberculosis  (pulmonary) 0.5 

5  Undersized 0.4 

3  Urethritis  including  gonorrhea o .  25 

6  Valvular  heart  disease 0.5 

3  Varicella 0.25 

I  Varicose  veins  of  leg o .  i 

I  Whooping-cough o .  i 


J  Wound  of  hand 
I  "  leg 


2     ■!       ""     '  ,' "    y 0.2 

4        Torticollis 0.3 
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The  picture  of  morbidity  as  presented  by  this  table  is  not 
impressive  as  a  source  from  which  accurate  conclusions  could  be 
reached  concerning  diseases  among  the  immigrants  after  landing, 
as  the  defects  and  deformities  classed  among  the  table  of  diseases 
need  have  no  bearing  on  either  morbidity  or  mortality,  with  the 
exception  possibly  of  such  diseases  as  trachoma,  favus,  spinal 
disease  and  those  of  diminished  chest  expansion,  which  are  either 
communicable  or  show  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  systemic 
diseases. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  during 
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the  fiscal  year  1910  was  26,562,  or  i .  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation and  the  total  number  of  immigrants  that  died  that  year 
was  7229,  or  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Assuming 
these  deaths  to  have  occurred  among  the  46,610  that  were  passed 
during  the  year,  the  percentage  is  2.5  of  the  total  death-rate — 
which  makes  the  death-rate  among  the  immigrants  about  i  per 
cent,  higher  than  among  the  native  population,  and  the  mor- 
bidity 3 . 5  per  cent,  higher. 


Total  number. 
270 
12 

5 
148 

135 
327 
476 
102 

13 

31 

77 

20 

3 

41 

2 

5 

12 

I 

I 

2873 

50 

44 

183 

97 

9 

f 

I 

46 

102 

5 


Mortality  Table. 

No.  of 
Disease.  iminigrants. 

Typhoid  fever 80 

Malarial  fever 3 

Small-pox I 

Measles 10 

Scarlet  fever 12 

Whooping-cough 2 

Diphtheria 17 

Influenza 34 

Cholera  nostras 9 

Dysentery 11 

Erysipelas 23 

Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis 2 

Chicken-pox o 

Septicemia 11 

Anthrax 2 

Rabies o 

Tetanus i 

Mycosis o 

Pellagra o 


Phthisis  (lungs) 735 

Tuberculosis  (acute  miliary) . 

"  (larynx) 

"  (meningitis) .... 

"  (abdominal) 

Pott's  disease 

White  swelling. 
Disseminated  tuberculosis 
Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 
Rickets 

Syphilis 15 

Gonococcus  infection o 


7 
12 

13 

23 

5 


Percentage  of 
immigrants. 

26.0 
25.0 
20.0 

6.0 

9.0 

0.6 

30 
330 
70.0 
31.0 
340 
10.0 

0.0 

25.0 

lOO.O 

0.0 

8.0 

0.0 

0.0 
26.0 
14.0 
27.0 

7.0 

25  o 
56.0 


150 

0.0 
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Total  number. 


Mortality  Table  (Continued) 

Number  of 
Disease.  immigrants. 


315 


59 


31 


58 


2923 


581 


1304      i 


22 

154 

3 

220 

19 

9 

26 

9 
120 

16 

73 

44 

9 

97 

lOII 


581 


Cancer  (mouth) 

"       (stomach  and  liver) 

"       (intestines  and  peritoneum) 

"       (genital) 

"        (breast  and  skin) 

"       (organs  unspecified) 

Tumor  (non-cancerous) 6 

Rheumatism  (acute  and  chronic) 41 

Scurvy o 

Diabetes 102 

Goitre  (exophthalmic) 4 

Addison's  disease 4 

Leukemia 7 

Anemia  (chlorosis) 17 

j-  Alcoholism  ^ 

i  Lead  poisoning  I 46 

I  Other  occupation  poisons     J 

Encephalitis 3 

Meningitis 6 

Locomotor  ataxia 10 

Anterior  poliomyelitis o 

Other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord 28 

Apoplexy 295 

Softening  of  the  brain  1 

Paralysis 

General  paralysis  of  insane  \ 174 

Other  forms  of  mental  diseases 

i  Other  diseases  of  brain 
Epilepsy 

j  Convulsions  of  infants  ) 

(  Chorea  f 

J  Neuralgia  and  neuritis  ) 

(  Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  ) 

Diseases  of  eye  and  ear 

Diseases  of  Circulatory  System. 

f  All   diseases  of    heart  1 

I  Pericarditis  ! 

I  Endocarditis 

[  Angina  pectoris 

/  Diseases  of  arteries  and  veins  \ 

-|  Thrombosis  and  embolism        \ 

I  Hemorrhage                               / 
Diseases  of  lymphatics 


1260 


273 


Percentage  of 
immigrants. 


45  O 


27.0 
26.0 

0.0 
46.0 

2  .0 
44  o 
27.0 
20.0 

40.0 

9.0 

8.0 
25.0 

0.0 
27 
29 


58.0 


5 

26.0 

2 

2.50 

9 

29.0 

8 

15.0 

44.0 


47  o 
25.0 
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Mortality  Table  {Continued) 

Diseases   of  Respiratory  System. 

Number  of   Percentage  of 
Total  number.  Disease.  immigrants,     immigrants. 

1  Diseases  of  nasal  fossa i  loo.o 

17  Diseases  of  larynx 3  16.0 

3         Diseases  of  thjToid o  0.0 

416         Bronchitis  (acute) 73  18.0 

(  Bronchitis  (chronic)  ) 

1243      <  /\ 238  19.0 

(  Broncho-pneumonia  ) 

(  Pneumonia  ) 

^7^5      ipieurisy        f ^27  25.0 

296         Congestion  apoplexy  and  gangrene  of 

lungs loi  330 

/  Asthma  \ 

108     <  Emphysema                                         \ .  .  62  57 

V  Other  unclassified  diseases  of  R.  T.  ) 

127         Diseases  of  mouth  including  dentition...  2  1-25 

19         Diseases  of  pharynx  and  esophagus...  8  40.0 

306         Diseases  of  stomach  including  ulcers  of 

stomach 76  25 .0 

2233         Diarrhea  in   children  (under  2  mos.) .  .  o  0.0 

309         Diarrhea  in  children  (over  2  mos.).  ...  89  30.0 

2  Intestinal  parasites 2  icxd.o 

192         Appendicitis  typhilitis 39  20.0 

232         Intestinal  obstruction,  including  hernia.  73  31  o 

411         Diseases  of  liver  (all) 192  49-0 

^•3         Diseases  of  spleen i  33 .  33V3 

1 8  Peritonitis  (non-puerperal) 2  25. o 

13         Unclassified  diseases  of  digestives 6  49-0 

Diseases  of  Genito-Urinary  System. 

2334         Diseases  of  kidneys 920  39  o 

129         Diseases    of    ureters,    bladder,    urethra 

and  prostate  (non-venereal) 46  36.0 

160  Diseases  of   uterus  and   adnexa,   non- 

malignant  and  non-specific 34  22.0 

Puerperal  State. 
281         Various  accidents  and  complications  of 

pregnancy  and  puerperium iii  39  o 

Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

161  Gangrene  furunculosis  and  abscess 59  38.0 

51         Diseases  of  osseous  system 7  14.0 

177         Malformations  (congenital)  and  deform- 
ities          I  5.0 
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Mortality  Table  {Continued) 

Early  Infancy. 

Number  of     Percentage  of 
Total  number.  Disease.  immigrants.       immigrants. 

1 1 15  Premature  birth  and  congenital  de- 
bility          o  0.0 

285         Senility 164  57.0 

299         Death  by  all  forms  of  suicide 126  42 .0 

1070  Accidental  deaths  by  food,  bums,  con- 
flagration, gas,  drowning,  fire-arms, 
cutting  instruments,  falls,  machinery, 
railroads,  crushings,  and  animal  bites; 
starvation,  cold,  freezing,  heat,  elec- 
tricity      367  33.0 

92         Homicides  by  fire-arms,  cutting  instru- 
ments, etc 36  40.0 

129         Other    external    violence,    dislocations, 

fractures,  injuries  at  birth 31  25. o 

263         111   defined  diseases    of    child   (over  3 

months) 5  2.0 
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APPENDIX. 

Methodist  Hospital  Report  of  Immigrants  Admitted  during  the  Fiscal 
Year  under  Discussion.   Total  Number  op  all  Cases  Admitted — 1 908. 

Im-       Unim-        Not 
Cured,  proved,  proved,  treated.  Died. 

Russia: 

Articular  rheumatism 2  3  1 

Gunshot  wound 1 

Bronchitis 1  1 

CoUes  frac.  r.  arm 1 

Ethmoiditis 1 

Fibroid  of  uterus 1 

Right  inguinal  hernia .  1 

Endometritis 1  1 

Intestinal  auto-intoxication 1  1 

Laceration  of  perineum 1 

Retroversion  of  uterus 2 

Anal  abscess 1 

Bums  of  hands,  arms  and  buttocks 1 

Fecal  impaction 2 

Umbilical  hernia 1 

Heat  stroke 1 

Appendicitis 4 

Fistula  in  ano 3 

Cataract 1 

Concussion  of  brain 1 

Perirectal  abscess 1 

Enteric  fever 1 

Coxarum  r.  femur 1 
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Methodist  Hospital  Report  (Continued). 

Im-      Unim-        Not 
Cured,  proved,  proved,  treated.  Died. 
Russia  (continued): 

Exophoria 1 

Bronchial  asthma 1 

Stab  wound  in  back 1 

Pulmonary  edema 1 

Contusion  of  leg  and  thigh 1 

Varicose  veins 1 

Retrodisplaced  uterus 1 

Typhoid  fever 2 

Abortion 1 

Hysteria 1 

Frac.  1.  tibia  and  fibula 1 

Appendiceal  abscess 1 

Secondary  syphilis 1 

Frac.  of  int.  condyle  of  r.  humerus 1 

Infected  knee 1 

Foreign  body  in  band 1 

Piece  of  needle  in  meta.  bone  of  thumb 1 

Hemorrhoids 3 

Abscess  of  breast 

Right  ovarian  abscess 

Incomplete  abortion 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids 

Papilloma  of  lip 

Syphilis 


Total 64 


Ireland: 

Cholecystitis 1 

Carcinoma  of  larynx 1 

Cataract 7 

Cataract,  secondary 1 

Cleft  palate I 

Erysipelas 1 

Enteric  fever 2 

Carcinoma  of  uterus 1 

Left  hemiplegia 

Double  hydrocele  of  cord 1 

Appendiceal  abscess 1 

Incomplete  abortion 2 

Cutical  material  in  r.  eye 

Acute  appendicitis 1 

Heat  stroke 1 

Concussion  of  brain 2 

Endometritis 1 

Fistula  in  ano 

Chronic  nephritis 

Sepsis  from  abortion 

Cystitis 

Cystocele 

Acute  indigestion 1 
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Methodist  Hospital  Report  {Continued). 

Im-        Unim-        Not 
Cured,  proved,  proved,  treated.    Died- 

Ireland  {continued): 

Congestion  of  lungs 1 

Bronchitis 1 

Chronic  endocarditis 1 

Sprain  of  thigh  and  leg 1 

Fracture  of  femur 1 

Fracture  of  rib 1 

Fracture  of  tibia 1  1 

Syphilitic  ulcer  of  1.  leg X 

Lobar  pneumonia 1 

Right  inguinal  hernia 1 

Femoral  hernia 1 

Crush  of  r.  leg 1 

Uremia 1 

Infected  hand 1 

Infected  1.  leg 1 

Ununited  frac.  r.  femur 1 

Opacity  of  cornea 1 

Opium  poisoning 1 

Left  internal  strabismus 1 

Acute  eczema  of  hands  and  face 1 

Acute  alcoholism 1 

Orchitis 1 

Gangrene  of  toes  of  both  feet  (frost  bite) 1 

Arterio  sclerosis 1 

Mitral  insufficiency 1 

Iritis 1 

Phimosis 1 

Chr.  inters,  nephritis 1 

Influenza  with  pleurisy 1 

Cerebroplasm? 1  ? 

Bums  of  face 1 

Fibroid  of  uterus 1 

Rectocele 1 

Retroversion 1 

Double  senile  cataract X 

Inter,  capsular  frac.  of  r.  femur 1 

Lacerated  cervix  and  perineum 2 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids 1 

Hemorrhoids 1 

Total 80 

Germany: 

Acute  artic.  rheumatism 1 

Pleurisy  (tuberculosis?) 1 

Rectocele I 

Inguinal  hernia 1  1 

Septicemia  (plastic  op.) 2 

Laceration  of  finger 1 

Lacerated  wound  of  arm 1 

Uremia I 

Appendicitis 1 
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Methodist  Hospital  Report  {Continued). 

Im-        Unim-        Not 
Cured,     proved,  proved,  treated  Died. 
Germany  (continued): 

Appendiceal  abscess 1 

Mitral  stenosis 1 

Tuberculosis  of  r.  knee 1 

Cataract 1  2 

Cervical  prolapsus  recti 1 

Chronic  intestinal  obstruction 1 

Gastric  neurosis 1 

Stricture  of  esophagus 1 

Left  gluteal  abscess 1 

Fistula  in  ano 1 

Prolapsus  of  iris 1 

Strangulated  hernia 1 

Diabetic  gangrene I 

Carbuncle  on  neck 1 

Otitis  media 1 

Enteric  fever 1  1 

Lues 2 

Varicose  ulcers 1 

Bums  of  abdomen  and  both  extremities 1 

Bronchial  asthma 1 

Complete  abortion 1 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids 1 

Chronic  endometritis 1 

Hypertrophied  prostrate 1 

Chronic  interstitial  nephritis 1 

Empyemia  of  gall  bladder 1 

Chronic  myocarditis 1 

Gastroptosis  with  hyperacidity 1 

Necrosis  of  lower  ribs 

Chronic  sinus  of  leg 1 

Fibroid  degeneration 1 

Carcinoma  of  breast 1 

Osteomyelitis 1 

Necrosis  of  6th  and  7th  1.  ribs 1 

Hemorrhoids 1 

Chronic  glaucoma 1 

Contused  back 1 

Total 52 

England: 

Palmar  abscess I 

Chr.  art.  rheumatism 1 

Intestinal  indigestion 1 

Fracture  of  condyle  of  humerus 1 

Complete  abortion 1 

Ep.  cerebrospinal  meningitis 1 

Bums  of  thorax,  abdo.  and  legs 1 

Congested  liver 1 

Varicose  veins  of  r.  leg 1 

Gangrene  of  1.  foot 1 

Saphenous  phlebitis 1 
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Methodist  Hospital  Report  {Continued) . 

Im-        Unim-        Not 
Cured,  proved,  proved,  treated.  Died. 
England  (continued): 

Abortion 1 

Toxic  delirium 1 

Extrauterine  pregnancy 1 

Deflected  septum 1 

Double  cataract 1 

Ptomaine  poisoning 1 

Uterine  retro  displacement 1 

Enteric  fever 1 

Inguinal  hernia 1 

Neuritis 1 

Extrauterine  pregnancy 1 

Strangulated  umb.  hernia 1 

Chronic  valvular  disease  of  heart 1 

Typhoid  fever 1 

Pul.  "hemor" 1 

Pul.  hemorrhage 1 

Arterio  sclerotic  myocarditis 1 

Chr.  rheumatism 1 

Bilateral  cataract 1  1 

Carcinoma  of  stomach 1 

Comp.  fracture  of  r.  tibia 1 

Chr.  lead  poisoning 1 

Cystocele  and  rectocele 1 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids 1 

L.  secondary  cataract 1 

Chr.  interstitial  nephritis 1 

Cataract 1 

Influenza 1 

Fracture  base  of  skull 1 

Chronic  pancreatitis 1 

Glaucoma 1 

Cholecystitis 1 

Traumatic  asphyxia 1 

Herpes  zoster 1 

Chr.  pancreatitis 1  < 

Intestinal  obstruction 1 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids 1 

Total 49 

Italy: 

Typhoid 1 

Frac.  of  ribs  and  spinal  processes 1 

Left  otitis  media 1 

Retroversion 1 

Hepatic  cirrhosis 1 

Lac.  tendon 1 

Variocele 1 

Carcinoma  of  liver 1 

Probable  frac.  of  1.  foot 1 

R.  iliac   abscess 1 

Endometritis  lipoma 1 

Cystitis 1 
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Methodist  Hospital  Report  (Continued). 


Italy  (continued): 

Nocturnal  epilepsy(?) 

Abortion 

Alcoholic  neuritis 

Sprain  of  r.  ankle 

Anterior  synechia 

Appendicitis 

Enuresis 

Fistula  in  ano 

Contusions  of  face  and  eyes. 
Contusions  of  legs  and  head. 

Gas  poisoning 

Comp.  frac.  of  r.  tibia 

Ankylosis  of  4,  2,  5,  fingers. . 
Sulphuric  acid  poisoning.  .  .  . 

Double  salpingitis 

Tumor  vagina 


Im- 
Cured.   proved. 


Total 2 

Wales: 

Carcinoma  of  breast 

Influenza  with  pleurisy 

Varicose  veins  of  leg 


Unim- 
proved. 


Not 
treated. 


Died. 


Total 3 

Nova  Scotia: 
Endocarditis 

Holland: 

Separation  of  1.  quadriceps  tendon 

Elephantiasis    neuro-fibroma 

Evulsion  of  r.  quadriceps 

Total 

Roumania: 

Endometritis 

Contusion  of  r.  side 1 

Gas  poisoning 1 

Abscess  of  breasts 


Total 4 

A  ustria: 

Abscess  of  left  breast 1 

Infected  right  arm 1 

Inguinal  hernia 1 

Gastritis 

Incomplete  abortion I 

Incised  wound  of  1.  thigh 

Typhoid  perforation 

Pelvic  adhesions 

Suppurative  mastitis 


Total 10 


Scotland: 
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METHODIST  Hospital  Report  (Continued). 

Im-        Unim-        Not 
Cured,  proved,  proved,  treated.  Died. 


Pleurisy 1 

Miscarriage 1 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids 1 

Meningitis 

Infected  hip 1 

Influenza  and  suppurative  otitis  media 1 

Threatened  abortion 1 

L.  inguinal  hernia 


Total 8 

Sweden: 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids.. 

Lipoma  on  r.  side 

Cholelithiasis 

Croupous  pneumonia 

Malaria 

Typhoid 

Neurasthenia 


Total 7 

South  America: 
Syphilis 

Canada : 

Myocarditis 

Chr.  nephritis 

Incised  wound  of  1.  arm 


Total 3 

France: 
Cystocele  and  rectocele  and  retroverted  uterus.      1 

Abdominal  abscess 

Hemorrhoids  and  fissures  of  rectum 1 


Total 3 

Persia: 
Ptilmonary  tuberculosis 


Belgium: 
Infection  of  r.  foot . 

Prussia: 
Corneal  ulcers 


Turkey: 
Fracture  of  8th  rib. 


Norway: 

Cystocele  and  relaxed  perineum 1 

Spondylolithesis 

Fract.  of  r.  tibia  and  clavicle 


Total 3 
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Methodist  Hospital  Report  (Continued). 

Im-        Unim-        Not 
Cured,  proved,  proved,  treated.  Died. 
Poland: 

Septicemia 1 

Acute  indigestion 1 

Total 2 

Finland: 

Croupous  pneumonia 1 

DenTtiark: 
Infected  r.  hip 1 

Hungary: 

Fracture  of  humerus 1 

Infected  elbow 1 

Total 2 

Auslralia: 

Threatened  abortion 1 

Double  juvenile  cataracts 1 

Traumatic  cataract 1 

Total 3 

Cuba: 

Chr.  endocarditis  and  nephritis 1 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids 1 

Total 2 

Portugal: 
Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids 1 

Russia.  Contributes  64  cases  admitted  for  treatment  with  mortality 
of  3/5  per  cent.,  or  one  death. 

Ireland.  Contributes  80  cases  admitted  for  treatment  with  6  deaths,  or 
mortahty  of  7V2  per  cent. 

Germany.  Contributes  52  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  with  5  deaths,  or 
9-/3  per  cent,  mortahty. 

England.  Contributes  49  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  with  6  deaths,  or 
mortahty  of  i2y4  per  cent. 

Italy.  Contributes  27  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  with  no  deaths,  or 
mortahty  of  o  per  cent. 

Wales.  Contributes  3  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  with  no  deaths,  or 
mortahty  of  o  per  cent. 

Nova  Scotia.  Contributes  i  case  admitted  for  treatment,  with  no  deaths, 
or  mortahty  of  o  per  cent. 

Holland.  Contributes  3  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  with  no  deaths,  or 
mortahty  of  o  per  cent. 
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Roumania.  Contributes  4  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  with  no  deaths, 
or  mortality  of  o  per  cent. 

Austria.  Contributes  10  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  with  i  death,  or 
mortality  of  10  per  cent. 

Scotland.  Contributes  8  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  with  i  death,  or 
12^  per  cent,  mortality. 

Sweden.  Contributes  7  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  with  no  deaths,  or 
o  per  cent,  mortality. 

South  America.  Contributes  i  case  admitted  for  treatment,  with  no  deaths, 
or  mortality  of  o  per  cent. 

Canada.  Contributes  3  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  with  no  deaths,  or 
mortality  of  o  per  cent. 

France.  Contributes  3  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  with  no  deaths,  or 
mortality  of  o  per  cent. 

Persia,  Belgium,  Prussia  and  Turkey.  Each  contributed  one  case  admitted, 
with  no  deaths,  or  mortality  of  o  per  cent. 

Norway.  Contributes  3  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  with  no  deaths,  or 
mortality  of  o  per  cent. 

Poland.  Contributes  2  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  with  no  deaths,  or 
mortality  of  o  per  cent. 

Finland,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Australia,  Cuba  and  Portugal.  Contributed 
10  cases  admitted  for  treatment  with  i  death,  or  mortality  of  10  per  cent. 

The  number  of  immigrants  admitted  was  331;  the  number  of  immigrants 
admitted  that  died  was  21,  or  6^/^  per  cent,  mortality  among  the  immigrants, 
out  of  a  total  number  of  1908  admitted,  or  17V3  per  cent,  morbidity. 

Here  again  the  percentage  of  morbidity  as  computed  by  Penna.  Tuber- 
culosis Society  closely  approaches  their  estimate.  Total  number  of  all  deaths 
during  that  fiscal  year  was  132,  and  as  21  of  these  were  immigrants,  the  per- 
centage of  immigrant  death  was  15.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
admitted,  which  again  corresponds  with  the  mortality  in  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Phila.,  1910,  while  the  percentage  of 
deaths  among  the  native  population  was  7  per  cent.,  or  less  than  >^  the 
death-rate  of  the  immigrant. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  SOCIAL  ETHICS,  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  THE  CHILD. 

By  WiNFiELD  S.   Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School,  Chicago. 

The  term  Social  Ethics  is  a  comparatively  new  one.  Its  sig- 
nificance is  so  evident  on  its  face  that  it  hardly  needs  definition. 
One  assumes  that  it  refers  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  social  inter- 
course and  that  is  just  what  it  signifies.  While  sociology  is  the 
science  of  human  society  and  ethics  the  science  of  the  right  and 
wrong  of  human  activities,  social  ethics  may  be  defined  as  the 
groimd  common  to  ethics  and  sociology.  In  short,  it  deals  with 
the  right  and  wrong  of  social  intercourse  in  human  society. 

In  order  systematically  to  present  this  matter,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Social  Ethics  concerns  three  planes  of  human  activities  and 
relationships:  First,  the  personal  plane,  which  deals  with  and 
sets  forth  personal  conditions,  personal  attitudes  and  personal 
habits,  which  form  the  basis  of  and  give  the  trend  to  the  social 
relations.  While  the  activities  in  this  plane  might  seem  not  to  be 
social,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  basic  in  their  relation  to  the 
social  and  must  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Secondly, 
the  famUy  plane,  which  deals  with  and  sets  forth  family  relation- 
ships in  so  far  as  they  concern  ethics  and  society.  Third,  the 
social  plane  which  deals  with  the  right  and  wrong  of  social  re- 
lationships in  human  society  outside  the  family. 

Social  and  domestic  happiness  and  well  being  are  so  indissolu- 
bly  linked  with  ethical  standards,  ideals  and  practices  that  it 
becomes  absolutely  essential  that  all  those  constructive  forces 
of  society  pledged  to  conserve  and  protect  society  be  marshaled 
against  social  wrongs  and  reinforce  social  good. 

Expressions  which  have  been  frequently  heard  in  the  last  dec- 
ade as  "the  social  evil,"  the  "venereal  peril,"  etc.,  indicate  the 
preponderant  social  wrong  from  which  society  suffers  and  the 
predominant  retribution  which  nature  seems  to  mete  out  against 
this  wrong.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  large  part  of  ethical  wrong 
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living  has  to  do  with  the  sex  life,  and  is  usually  manifested  in  all 
three  planes  mentioned  above,  namely,  personal,  domestic 
and  social.  While  it  is  true  that  the  venereal  peril  menaces  the 
innocent,  as  well  as  the  vicious,  it  is  also  true  that  if  all  people 
would  live  absolutely  clean  and  correct  sex  lives  for  two  genera- 
tions, venereal  disease  would  become  as  rare  as  smallpox  or 
cholera,  while  now  it  probably  affects  in  smaller  or  greater  de- 
gree at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  These  mil- 
lions suffer  either  innocently  or  otherwise,  for  the  sins  of  others  or 
for  their  own  shortcomings,  the  saddest  of  all  being  the  results 
of  inherited  taint. 

If  we  may  rely  upon  statistics,  the  social  evil  is  getting  worse 
rather  than  better.  Even  the  optimist  must  admit  this,  and  while 
he  sees  commercial,  industrial  and  political  conditions  improv- 
ing step  by  step,  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  social  conditions  are 
getting  worse.  We  do  not  have  to  look  far  for  the  cause.  A 
glance  at  the  last  two  government  census  reports  shows  that  our 
population  is  setting  toward  the  great  urban  manufacturing 
centers,  large  regions  of  our  rural  districts  barely  holding  their 
own  in  population  during  the  last  generation,  some  actually  de- 
creasing. If  this  centering  of  the  people  in  great  cities  and  rapidly 
growing  towns  could  have  been  controlled,  the  ills  and  wrongs 
might  have  been  largely  avoided,  but  they  were  not  controlled, 
in  fact  we  are  only  now  discovering  the  unfortunate  tendencies 
which  have  been  at  work.  People  have  huddled  together  in 
such  close  proximity  that  vegetation  is  huddled  out  and  breath- 
ing spaces  contracted.  Furthermore,  in  large  districts  of  our 
larger  cities,  the  housing  of  the  people  is  shockingly  Bohemian. 
Where  a  whole  family — parents,  grown  children,  adolescents 
and  younger  children — is  housed  in  one  room,  which  one  room 
must  serve  as  kitchen,  laundry,  dining  room,  parlor  and  sleeping 
room,  it  goes  without  saying  that  young  people  growing  up  un- 
der such  conditions  lose  or  rather  never  experience  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings  associated  with  modesty  and  refinement. 

Young  people  in  our  great  industrial  and  commercial  centers 
are  crowded  together  in  the  department  stores,  shops  and  fac- 
tories under  conditions  that  are  not  only  unsanitary  and  unhy- 
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gienic  in  many  cases,  but  at  the  same  time  may  be  unwholesome 
from  a  social  standpoint.  After  their  eight-  or  nine-hour  day 
under  these  undesirable  conditions  we  can  easily  understand 
why  the  young  people  would  wish  to  seek  entertainment  and 
recreation  from  their  mechanical  and  unstimulating  shop  work 
at  the  same  time  that  they  seek  escape  from  the  wretched  home 
conditions.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  see  them  flock- 
ing to  the  cheap  vaudeville  and  moving  picture  shows,  and  to 
the  public  dance  halls,  where  they  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to 
destructive  suggestion  that  will  tend  to  rob  them  of  what  little 
of  right  standards  remain  after  the  effects  of  their  home  and 
shop  influences  have  done  their  work.  Summarizing  then,  we 
find  that  the  destructive  influences  of  urban  conditions  in  the 
housing  of  the  people,  in  the  employment  of  the  people,  and  in 
their  recreative  activities  are  tending  more  and  more  to  lower 
social  standards.  If  conditions  are  not  changed  social  dissolu- 
tion will  surely  follow  in  a  few  generations. 

These  unfortunate  conditions  mentioned  above  menace  the 
home.  Now  the  home  is  the  foundation  of  human  society. 
There  could  be  no  church;  there  could  be  no  State;  there  could 
be  no  educational  system  without  the  home.  If  the  home — if 
the  foundation  of  human  society — crumbles,  the  whole  super- 
structure would  come  down  in  ruin,  and  we  would  have  social 
anarchy. 

But  this  is  not  to  happen.  There  is  a  general  awakening. 
We  have  been  analyzing  conditions,  diagnosing  the  social  dis- 
ease. We  have  determined  its  etiology.  Having  found  its 
cause,  the  rational  treatment  has  already  been  begun. 

A  study  of  the  social  conditions  makes  it  evident  that  a  vast 
preponderance  of  social  ills  are  visited  upon  the  people  because 
of  ignorance.  Little  children  fall  into  error  because  they  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  wise  counsel  and  guidance.  Yoimg  people 
make  blunders  because  they  are  ignorant  of  personal  physiology 
and  hygiene.  Older  people  through  ignorance  or  indifference 
need  education  and  an  awakening.  The  writer  believes  that  the 
only  rational  ciu-e  for  present  social  conditions  is  to  be  found 
in   education.     Wise  laws  justly  and  firmly  administered   will 
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help.  Public  institutions  for  the  reclaiming  of  the  fallen  will 
also  help.  These  two  measures  last  named  alleviate  in  a  super- 
ficial way  only.  What  we  must  seek  to  accomplish  is  to  remove 
the  cause  so  that  these  ills  will  not  exist  and  therefore  not  need 
alleviation.  In  the  social  evil  as  well  as  in  the  drink  evil,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  education — ^the  rational  prophylaxis  of  the 
evil — be  begun  in  youth.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  keep  a  young 
life  straight  than  it  is  to  make  it  straight  once  it  has  become 
bent  and  distorted.  Let  us  then  emphasize  again  the  para- 
mount importance  of  education  as  the  great  prophylactic  agent 
to  protect  society  from  the  ills  that  follow  uTong  living. 

Inasmuch  as  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have  referred  begin 
in  childhood  and  youth  through  innocence  and  ignorance,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  education  must  begin  in  youth.  Those 
who  have  given  this  problem  extended  study  and  thought  all 
agree  that  education  in  social  ethics  is  a  home  problem.  Parents 
must  teach  their  children  the  great  truths  of  life.  Coming  from 
parent  to  child  this  teaching  will  be  certain  to  have  its  two  great 
essentials,  namely,  sincerity  and  sympathy.  However,  we  find 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  present  generation  of  parents 
possess  either  the  requisite  information  or  the  necessary  inclina- 
tion to  give  this  instruction. 

There  must  be  a  transitional  period,  during  which  educators, 
social  workers  and  all  the  constructive  forces  of  society  work 
together  to  produce  a  generation  of  parents  who  will  possess 
both  the  information  and  the  inclination.  That  means  that  we 
must  go  into  the  schools  and  teach  the  great  truths  of  life  to  the 
children  and  youth.  In  this  great  work  for  society,  let  us  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  this  work  in  oiu*  relation 
of  vicarious  parenthood.  We  must  school  ourselves  to  feel 
toward  these  young  people  as  a  parent  feels  toward  his  child. 
The  instruction  must  be  given  in  all  seriousness,  candor  and 
simplicity.  It  must  be  put  on  the  plane  of  the  ideal.  There 
should  be  an  attitude  of  sympathy  toward  the  pupil.  Those 
who  have  not  had  experience  in  this  teaching  can  hardly  con- 
ceive how  beautifully  the  yoimg  people  respond  in  their  intense 
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attention,  and  in  the  seriousness  with  which  they  receive  the  in- 
struction. 

The  education  of  the  youth  in  this  transitional  period  should 
begin  in  colleges  and  universities.  It  may  be  said  in  passing 
that  a  considerable  number  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
have  already  made  a  good  start  in  this  teaching.  We  may  look 
forward  with  assurance  to  a  time  in  the  near  future  when  all 
these  institutions  will  recognize  their  obligation  in  this  direction 
and  will  have  this  instruction  given  systematically. 

Instruction  in  social  ethics  and  sexual  hygiene  must  also  be 
introduced  into  the  high  schools.  Most  high  school  pupils  are 
in  the  earlier  period  of  adolescence.  The  need  for  instruction 
is  at  no  period  of  life  greater  than  at  the  threshold  of  adolescence. 
The  response  of  the  pupil  is  at  no  period  of  life  more  ready  or 
wholesome.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  instruction  in  social  ethics  and  sexual  hygiene  be  introduced 
into  all  the  high  schools  of  the  land  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

Pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  need  certain  facts  brought  to 
their  attention,  and  this  need  is  hardly  less  imperative  than  is 
the  need  in  the  high  school.  The  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  are  as  a  rule  coming  into  adolescence.  Probably  a  large 
majority  of  eighth  grade  girls  in  general  are  in  their  first  or  sec- 
ond year  of  puberty.  Their  mind  is  filled  with  questions  about 
life  and  they  instinctively  show  a  sort  of  hypersensitiveness  on 
sex  matters.  Their  mothers  as  a  rule  have  not  instructed  them. 
The  schools  must  do  it. 

The  problem  of  the  grammar  school  boy,  while  less  a  sex 
problem  than  one  of  inherent  barbaric  vulgarity,  is  stUl  one 
that  requires  great  tact,  patience  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boy  is  still  in  his 
preadolescent  period,  still  in  his  period  of  barbarism.  He  has 
not  felt  the  primordial  urge  in  his  red  blood,  but  he  does 
show  the  barbaric  tendency  to  crudeness,  rudeness  and  vulgarity. 
While  we  are  not  going  to  lose  our  patience  with  this  boy,  nor  are 
we  going  to  become  discouraged  about  him,  we  are  going  to  ex- 
tend to  him  from  our  elevated  position  of  twentieth  century 
chivalry  a  sympathetic  helping  hand  that  will  guide  him  quickly 
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through  his  storm  and  stress  period  and  help  him  early  to  step 
up  out  of  barbarism  into  his  period  of  dawning  chivalry. 

This  teaching  in  the  grammar  school  requires  incomparably 
greater  tact  and  pedagogic  skill  than  the  teaching  in  colleges. 
It  must  be  done  by  trained  teachers;  professional  people  either 
physicians  or  social  workers  called  in  from  the  outside  cannot 
do  this  work  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  number  of  physicians 
and  social  workers  who  possess  the  pedagogic  skill  and  knowledge 
of,  and  sympathy  with,  child  life  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirement  even  if  they  were  to  devote  their  whole  time  and 
energy  to  it.  Besides  that  the  psychic  effect  on  the  pupils  of 
calling  in  somebody  from  the  outside  is  unwholesome  and  stu- 
diously to  be  avoided.  It  enshrouds  the  whole  matter  in  a  haze 
of  mysticism  and  excites  the  curiosity  and  a  tendency  to  talk 
among  themselves  with  great  danger  of  unwholesome  results. 
This  teaching  of  the  great  truths  of  life  concerning  reproduction 
and  sex  must  be  done  by  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  school, 
but  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  school  are  not  prepared  either 
in  their  own  mental  attitude,  the  information  they  possess,  or  in 
their  pedagogic  training.  The  whole  field  of  sex  is  to  a  vast 
majority  of  teachers  a  terra  incogmia.  For  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years  before  we  require  sex  instruction  in  the  grammar 
schools  the  subject  of  social  ethics,  social  hygiene  and  sexual 
hygiene  should  be  taught  in  the  normal  schools.. 

The  normal  school  course  in  social  ethics  should  acccomplish 
three  very  clearly  defined  objects:  First,  to  give  the  pupil 
teacher  a  wholesome  view-point  concerning  Social  Ethics  in  all 
its  bearings,  displacing  false  modesty  with  real  modesty  and 
leading  the  student  from  the  dimly  lighted  valley  of  prudish 
ignorance  to  the  high  sim-bathed  moimtain  tops  of  idealistic 
virtue.  Such  a  change  of  mental  attitude  is  wholly  and  solely 
a  matter  of  education  and  is  the  first  thing  to  accomplish  for  the 
pupil  teacher.  Second,  to  give  the  pupil  teacher  adequate  in- 
formation concerning  the  biology  of  reproduction,  the  physiology 
and  hygiene  of  the  sex  apparatus  and  sex  life,  also  the  sociological 
and  ethical  principles  involved  in  sex  hygiene  and  social  ethics. 
Third,  to  train  the  pupil  teacher  in  the  principles  of  pedagogy  of 
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this  particular  subject.  It  may  be  stated  in  passing  that  the 
teaching  of  no  subject  requires  greater  pedagogic  skill  and  tact 
than  this  one.  In  the  presentation  of  no  subject  does  the  teacher 
require  a  greater  knowledge  and  insight  into  the  psychology  of 
youth  than  is  required  in  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene. 

After  all  of  the  normal  schools  of  a  State  have  had  a  coiu"se 
in  sex  hygiene  and  social  ethics  presented  to  every  student  in 
the  school  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  it  may  be  wise  and  the 
time  may  be  ripe  for  requiring  this  teaching  in  the  grammar 
school,  because  by  that  time  there  will  be  many  himdreds  of 
teachers  in  the  State  who  will  have  been  trained  for  this  teaching 
and  the  probabilities  are  strong  that  almost  every  village  and 
city  school  will  have  on  its  corps  of  teachers  from  one  to  a  half 
dozen  who  will  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  instruction  in  the 
normal  school  and  who  will  be  prepared  to  give  this  instruction 
in  an  acceptable  manner. 

Answering  the  question,  when  and  how  shall  this  instruction 
be  given  in  the  ideal  case,  let  us  repeat  what  was  stated  above 
that  this  is  a  home  problem.  Fortunately,  Nature  points  the 
way  with  a  great  shining  index.  Nature  has  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  every  child  the  instinct  of  asking  questions.  The  mother 
and  teacher  have  only  to  answer  these  questions  when  they  are 
asked,  answering  briefly  and  simply  and  always  in  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  love,  to  rest  assured  that  they  are  following  not 
only  the  plan  of  Nature  but  also  the  plan  of  the  God  of  Nature. 

The  first  question  asked  by  the  child  is  almost  certain  to  con- 
cern his  origin.  The  little  five-year-old  girl  creeps  into  mamma's 
lap  at  eventide  and  nestles  her  head  on  mamma's  breast  and  asks, 
"Mamma,  where  did  you  get  me?"  Then  she  waits  for  mamma's 
answer.  No  real  mother,  under  such  circumstances,  could  bring 
herself  to  the  point  of  telling  the  stork  story  to  her  child.  Such  a 
response  to  such  a  question  would  be  unworthy  the  twentieth 
century  mother.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  what  one 
twentieth  century  mother  told  her  child  in  response  to  a  similar 
question.  Her  little  six-year-old  boy  was  brought  to  his  mamma's 
bedside  and  introduced  to  his  two-day-old  baby  sister  for  whom 
he  had  watched  and  prayed  for  several  months.     He  was  very 
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happy,  God  had  answered  his  prayer;  presently  he  asked :  "Mamma 
where  did  the  baby  come  from?"     This  was  the  mother's  answer: 
"Baby  sister  came  out  of  mamma's  body.     She  was  formed  within 
mamma'sbody,  she  wasformedfrommaterialsdrawn  out  of  mamma's 
blood,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  mamma's  cheek  is  so  pale  and 
mamma's  hand  so  thin  and  white."     The  little  boy's  eyes  opened 
wide  with  wonder.     This  story  was  to  him  incomparably  m.ore 
wonderful  than  the  stork  story  would  have  been.     He  looked 
thoughtfully  from  mamma's  pale  face  to  the  little  baby  sister, 
back  and   forth   several   times.     Then  he   asked   this   question: 
"Mamma,  was  I  formed  within  your  body  too?"     The  mother 
answered:  "Yes,  my  boy,  you  were.     You  were  formed  within 
mamma's  body,  you  were  formed  out  of  mamma's  blood,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  mamma  loves  her  boy  so,  because  she  gave  her 
own  life's  blood  for  him."     The  little  boy's  eyes  now  took  on  a 
far-away  look  and  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  grasp  the  great  thought 
of  mother  sacrifice.     He  evidently  did  catch  at  least  a  glimmer 
of  the  great  truth,  because  after  a  few  moments  his  eyes  welled 
full  of  tears  and  turning  to  his  mamma  he  threw  his  arms  about 
herneck  and  said :  "  Oh  mamma,  mamma,  I  never  loved  you  so  much 
before,"  and  the  little  boy  meant  it  too,  because  from  that  day 
forth  for  many  weeks  he  seemed  to  think  of  little  else  during  his 
waking  hours  than  what  he  could  do  to  help  the  mother  who  had 
been  so  ready  to  sacrifice  for  him.     This  happened  eleven  years 
ago.     The  boy  of  six  has  grown  into  the  young  man  of  seventeen, 
stalwart,    broad-shouldered,    deep-chested,    hard-muscled,    clear 
of  eye,  clean  of  life,  and  chivalrous.     He  must  be  the  pride  of 
his  father's  heart  and  the  joy  of  his  mother's  heart.     He  is  a 
neighbor  of  mine,   and  I  have  watched  his  development  with 
great  satisfaction.     His  attitude  towards  all  womankind  seems 
to  be  inspired  by  instincts  of  chivalry  and  honor.     That  this  at- 
titude has  been  developed  by  the  teaching  which  his  mother  has 
given  him  from  boyhood  up,  supplemented  perhaps  by  some  in- 
struction and   example  on    the  part   of  his  father,  no  one  can 
doubt.     Can  there  be  any  question  that  when  the  time  shall 
come  that  all  boys  and  young  men  will  have  been  led  into  chival- 
rous young  manhood  in  a  similar  way  and  when  all  girls  and 
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young  women  shall  have  received  from  their  parents  a  training 
which  will  give  them  a  reciprocal  attitude  towards  mankind, 
then  the  social  problem  will  have  been  solved?  Its  solution  is  a 
matter  of  education,  pure  and  simple,  and  this  education  must 
begin  in  early  childhood. 

The  next  question  which  the  child  asks  as  a  rule  concerns  the 
physical  differences  between  the  sexes.  Your  little  six-  or  seven- 
year-old  girl  may  come  with  this  question:  as  to  how  the  mother 
knows  whether  her  new-bom  baby  is  a  boy  or  a  girl.  This  is  a 
fair  question  and  must  be  answered,  otherwise  a  suspicion  of 
mystery  is  at  once  aroused  and  a  gnawing  curiosity  is  developed. 
The  wise  mothers  in  all  generations  have  adopted  a  very  simple 
method  of  forestalling  this  question  and  presenting  in  the  family 
conditions  which  answer  the  question  in  the  most  natural  and 
simple  way.  I  refer  to  the  custom  adopted  by  the  wise  mothers 
in  all  generations  of  having  the  little  children  of  the  family  meet 
in  the  nursery  at  bedtime  at  least  one  evening  in  the  week  in  what 
some  mothers  call  an  "undress  parade."  Other  mothers  call 
it  a  "bath  night  frolic."  The  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  family 
ranging  in  age  between  two  and  seven  or  eight  years,  enter  into 
these  frolics  with  the  keenest  and  most  imalloyed  pleasure. 
Never  so  free  of  movement,  never  so  happy,  and  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  never  more  modest,  than  when  freed  from  the  hamper- 
ing habiliments  with  which  civilization  has  clothed  us.  As  re- 
cently as  four  thousand  years  ago  our  ancestors  were  practically 
nude  savages  living  in  the  forests  of  Southeastern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  They  were  children  of  Nature  and  like  these 
babies  of  our  twentieth  century  Aryans  so  far  from  being  immodest 
in  their  nudeness  possess  what  the  sociologist  recognizes  as  abso- 
lute modesty,  that  is,  modesty  so  perfect  that  in  the  nude  they 
are  im conscious  of  their  nakedness. 

Incidentally,  little  six-year-old  Margaret  is  almost  certain  to 
note  a  difference  between  herself  and  little  Mary,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Jimmie  on  the  other,  and  will  remark  in  her  childlike  in- 
nocence to  her  mamma :  "  Little  Jimmie  isn't  made  the  same  as  Mary 
and  I,  is  he  mamma?' '  And  the  mamma  will  answer  in  a  perfectly 
matter-of-fact  tone:  "No,  little  Jimmie  is  made  like  all  boys  and 
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men,  while  you  and  Mary  are  made  like  all  girls  and  women." 
This  answers  the  question  for  all  time  so  far  as  Margaret  is  con- 
cerned. In  their  tm-n  each  of  the  other  children  will  ask  simi- 
lar questions  or  make  similar  remarks  to  be  answered  in  the 
same  matter-of-fact  way,  and  to  grow  up  without  morbid  curiosity 
regarding  structural  differences  between  the  sexes.  If  some  of 
you  are  worrying  about  Margaret's  modesty  let  the  writer  assure 
you  from  the  uniform  experience  of  hundreds  of  mothers  with 
whom  he  has  conferred  that  when  Margaret  reaches  the  age  when 
impulses  and  instincts  of  modesty  usually  appear  in  a  girl,  they 
will  dawn  in  the  soul  of  Margaret  as  naturally  as  the  rose  in  the 
garden  blooms  in  June.  If  a  girl  grows  up  in  the  atmosphere 
of  modesty  and  consideration,  the  atmosphere  being  determined 
by  the  mental  attitude  and  the  habits  of  the  older  people  of  the 
family,  rest  assured  that  when  the  child  approaches  puberty 
the  instincts  and  feelings  of  modesty  come  into  their  experience 
as  a  natural  and  inherent  heritage  of  om"  race. 

When  the  children  approach  puberty,  there  should  be  a  parting 
of  the  ways  for  the  girls  and  the  boys  of  the  family,  the  girls 
coming  into  a  closer  comradeship  with  the  mother,  while  the  boys 
are  led  and  inspired  by  the  father.  It  is  the  inherent  right 
of  every  girl  to  be  led  into  beautiful  exultant  womanhood  by  a 
loving  mother,  and  it  is  equally  the  inherent  right  of  the  boy  to  be 
led  into  clean,  aggressive,  triumphant  manhood  by  a  fond  father. 

As  the  mother  sees  her  daughter  growing  rapidly  in  stature 
at  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  recognizes  that  this  sud- 
den growth  in  stature  heralds  the  approach  of  womanhood,  the 
mother  seeks  an  opportunity  to  instruct  her  daughter  in  the 
ideals  of  womanhood,  giving  her  the  facts  that  she  needs  to  know 
to  guide  her  through  the  many  problems,  personal  and  social, 
that  confront  the  adolescent.  There  are  three  important  lessons 
that  the  wise  mother  teaches  her  daughter. 

The  first  lesson  for  the  girl  to  learn  is  the  "Secret  of  woman- 
hood." The  mother  may  picture  the  typical  twelve-year-old 
girl  in  all  her  lean  and  lank,  awkward,  and  gawky,  clumsiness, 
self-conscious,  ungainly  and  unprepossessing  in  the  highest  degree. 
This  preadolescent  girl  is  in  her  "ugly  duckling"  stage  of  de- 
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velopment.  Now  let  the  mother  picture  what  the  girl  is  to  be 
in  four  or  five  short  years.  Graceful  in  figure,  graceful  in  every 
movement  of  her  body,  possessed  of  poise  and  repose,  her  rosy 
cheeks  glowing  with  the  red  blood  of  good  health,  her  lustrous 
eyes  luminous  with  the  light  of  radiant  young  womanhood. 
Then  the  mother  reveals  to  the  daughter  the  secret  of  this  re- 
markable change  and  tells  her  how  when  the  little  girl  is  about 
thirteen  years  of  age  her  ovaries  begin  to  prepare  a  wonderful 
substance,  that  was  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  through  the  blood 
distributed  all  over  the  body  where  tissues  were  growing  and 
changing,  and  that  this  wonderful  substance — this  magical 
stimulus — formed  in  the  body  for  that  purpose  causes  this  re- 
markable transformation  in  the  little  girl's  body  and  no  less  re- 
markable a  change  in  her  soul,  possessed  first  of  piu"ity, 
that  matchless  quality  that  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through 
the  whole  fabric  of  her  life,  second,  of  altruism  or  unselfishness, 
that  second  great  quality  of  the  soul  of  woman,  also  of  other 
hardly  less  beautiful  qualities  that  make  her  soul  so  beautiful 
that  when  once  it  is  really  seen  one  is  after  that  hardly  conscious 
of  her  body  however  perfect  that  may  be. 

The  mother  explains  to  her  daughter  that  this  great  change  that  is 
the  first  step  of  developing  womanhood  is  due  to  a  substance  formed 
in  her  ovaries — formed  in  her  sex  apparatus.  When  the  girl  knows 
this  great  truth,  she  naturally  from  that  day  forth  looks  upon 
her  sex  apparatus  as  sacred  to  her  womanhood  and  a  few  words 
of  counsel  from  the  mother  will  guard  the  daughter  against 
permitting  or  indulging  anything  that  will  irritate  or  excite  this 
part  of  her  body,  being  assured  that  such  irritation  and  excita- 
tion will  disturb  the  great  work  which  in  the  plan  of  the  Creator 
her  sex  apparatus  must  do  for  her  womanhood. 

The  second  lesson  which  a  mother  teaches  her  daughter  is  a 
simple,  clear  explanation  of  the  monthly  period  which  is  soon  to 
be  a  part  of  her  daughter's  experience.  She  forestalls  fears  and 
forebodings  by  explaining  to  the  daughter  that  this  experience 
which  may  be  difficult  at  first  to  adjust  herself  to,  is  in  the  plan 
of  the  Creator  her  preparation  for  future  motherhood.  As  this 
healthy-minded,  perfectly  normal,  twentieth  century  girl  is  look- 
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ing  forward  to  future  motherhood,  as  a  natural  and  much- to-be- 
desired  experience,  her  mother's  explanation  is  accepted  in  the 
right  spirit  and  the  girl  looks  forward  with  confidence  and  serenity 
toward  her  approaching  estate  of  womanhood.  When  it  comes, 
all  its  experiences  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  and  in  a 
spirit  of  assurance. 

The  third  lesson  which  the  mother  teaches  her  daughter  con- 
cerns her  relation  to  her  young  gentlemen  friends.  Even  though  a 
girl  may  not  formally  enter  society  until  she  graduates  from  high 
school,  she  is  in  reality  in  society  as  soon  as  she  enters  high  school. 
Adolescent  high  school  young  people  are  experiencing  the  social 
impulse  and  yielding  to  the  social  instinct.  The  relations  of  young 
people  in  the  high  school  are  in  all  seriousness  social  relationships 
and  should  be  so  viewed  by  all  who  have  any  relationship  to 
secondary  education.  So  the  girl's  mother  prepares  her  early 
for  this  new  relationship  by  explaining  to  her  the  ideal  social 
relations  between  young  women  and  young  men  of  her  cir- 
cle. The  information  that  the  mother  has  given  her  daughter 
in  the  first  two  lessons  makes  it  very  evident  to  this  budding 
woman  that  her  person  being  sacred  to  her  womanhood  she  should 
not  permit  any  familiarities  on  the  part  of  her  young  men  friends. 
Parents  and  teachers,  perhaps  through  the  organized  agency  of  a 
Parent-Teachers  Association,  will  cordially  co-operate  in  the 
bringing  about  of  ideal  social  conditions  in  the  high  school. 
All  gatherings,  whether  formal  or  informal,  of  high  school  young 
people  will  be  chaperoned.  This  chaperonage  should  be  as  wise 
and  tactful  as  it  is  constant. 

It  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  boy,  particularly  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  to  have  the  guidance  and  the  inspiration 
of  his  father.  During  this  stage  of  a  boy's  development,  the  pre- 
adolescent  stage,  the  boy  is  living  over  again  in  his  psychic  and 
social  development  that  period  of  his  race  when  his  ancestors 
were  in  a  barbaric  stage  of  civilization.  So  the  boy  of  ten  to 
fourteen  is  in  a  way  a  barbarian.  He  may  be  cruel  and  vulgar, 
he  is  sure  to  be  blundering  and  blustering,  especially  if  he  is  a 
really,  healthy  normal  boy.  His  mother  and  his  woman  teacher 
are  taxed  to  the  limit  of  patience  with  this  young  barbarian. 
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It  is  the  time  of  his  life  when  he  needs  the  firm,  kind  hand,  per- 
haps the  strong  arm  of  a  man,  to  guide,  inspire  and  control  him. 
Boys  of  this  age  have  the  benefit,  not  only  of  a  father's  influence, 
but  also  of  the  influence  of  a  man  teacher,  perhaps  in  addition 
to  this  the  help  of  boy  leaders  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  boy  scout  work. 
The  boy  is  in  his  age  of  hero  worship.  The  robust,  the  sturdy, 
the  daring,  the  belligerent  experience  and  exploits  of  men  appeal 
to  him.  He  quickly  scans  the  gapes  of  history  and  picks  out 
as  his  heroes  David  the  Bear  Killer,  the  Lion  Killer,  the  Giant 
Killer,  the  leader  of  his  nation's  armies;  Alexander  the  Great 
(Military  Master  of  the  World) ;  Caesar,  Leader  of  the 
Legions  of  Rome;  Napoleon,  dauntless  dictator  of  the  destinies 
of  Eiu'ope;  Washington,  and  others  of  our  own  National  heroes. 
All  of  these  heroes  are  fighters.  War  and  the  chase  are  in  his 
blood.  Those  qualities  of  his  father  that  appeal  to  him  and  lead 
him  to  put  his  father's  name  on  his  list  of  heroes,  are  not  the 
qualities  that  appealed  and  still  appeal  to  his  mother  to  inspire 
her  love  and  confidence,  but  they  are  the  qualities  of  barbaric 
heroism.  Those  qualities  of  physical  agility  and  endurance 
which  helped  his  father  to  win  athletic  victories  and  break  ath- 
letic records.  They  are  the  qualities  that  were  developed  and 
fostered  in  war  and  the  chase.  So  the  wise  father,  the  twentieth 
century  father,  becomes  a  chum  of  his  boy  not  later  than  his 
tenth  year.  He  cultivates  a  real  live  interest  in  his  boy's  activi- 
ties and  aspirations.  He  attends  the  track  meet  between  his 
boy's  school  and  the  neighboring  schools,  acting  as  referee,  um- 
pire or  judge  on  the  occasion.  He  takes  half  holidays  during 
the  summer  vacations  to  join  the  boys  in  their  ball  game  in  a 
vacant  cow  pasture.  He  goes  on  short  camping  trips  with  his 
boy  and  on  many  a  long  tramp.  In  these  ways  he  and  his  boy 
become  chums,  comrades  in  war  and  the  chase.  It  makes  the 
boy  more  mature  and  thoughtful,  more  self-reliant  and  confi- 
dent, while  it  rejuvenates  and  rests  the  father.  Once  the  boy's 
confidence  and  love  are  inspired,  the  father  sets  about  syste- 
matically to  give  him  three  great  lessons  in  life,  beginning  his 
instructions  where  the  mother  left  off. 

The  first  lesson  which  the  father  teaches  his  son  is  the  lesson 
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of  manhood  and  the  secret  of  virility.  He  describes  what  it 
means  for  a  boy  to  grow  into  a  man  and  how  after  a  brief  period 
of  lank,  awkward,  self-conscious  clumsiness  the  boy  develops 
masses  of  muscles  on  shoulders  and  chest,  upper  arms,  forearms, 
back,  hips,  thighs,  legs.  When  these  muscles  come  under  the 
control  of  his  will  as  they  should  in  his  early  teens  he  will  have  re- 
ceived from  mother  Natin-e  the  three  B's  of  young  manhood, 
namely,  Bone,  Brawn,  Brain,  so  that  at  eighteen  years  of  age  the 
young  man  should  be  able  to  stand  out  before  the  world  broad- 
shouldered,  deep-chested,  erect,  supple,  hard-muscled,  fiery- 
eyed  and  resourceful,  full  of  initiative  and  will  power,  ready  to 
get  into  the  world's  work.  Then  the  father  tells  him  the  secret 
of  manhood  and  explains  about  the  internal  secretion  that  is 
prepared  in  the  boy's  testicles  from  his  fifteenth  year  on  and  that 
this  internal  secretion  absorbed  in  the  blood  and  distributed 
throughout  the  body  causes  the  development  in  the  youth  of 
all  these  qualities  distinctive  of  virile  manhood,  deprived  of  these 
sex  glands  the  boy  would  develop  first,  into  a  sissy  and  finally 
at  twenty-five  he  would  be  a  slope-shouldered,  narrow-chested, 
flabby-muscled,  beardless,  squeaky-voiced  mollycoddle,  abso- 
lutely lacking  in  every  instinct  and  attribute  of  manhood.  When 
the  boy  hears  this  from  his  father  he  readily  understands  that 
his  sex  apparatus  is  sacred  to  his  manhood  and  that  he  should 
never  do  anything  to  irritate  or  excite  it  for  fear  of  disturbing 
Nature's  plan  for  his  development  of  all  these  matchless  quali- 
ties of  manhood. 

The  second  lesson  which  the  father  teaches  his  son  is  a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  the  nocturnal  emissions  or  so-called  "wet 
dreams."  The  father  explains  that  every  two  to  four  weeks  a 
liquid  will  flow  from  the  boy's  sex  apparatus.  This  usually  hap- 
pens when  the  boy  is  sound  asleep.  He  suddenly  awakens  to 
find  that  what  has  happened  is  a  very  simple  little  physiological 
phenomena  that  is  perfectly  natural  and  simply  means  a  re- 
lieving of  local  tension.  All  the  boy  needs  to  do  about  it  is  to 
forget  it  and  pay  no  attention  to  it.  However,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  boy  understands  about  this  experience,  which  will 
be  periodical  and  may  last  for  many  years,  otherwise  he  is  likely 
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to  worry  about  it,  assuming  that  he  is  subject  to  a  sexual  weak- 
ness. Not  only  do  young  men  frequently  misunderstand  this 
matter,  but  it  is  frequently  misvmderstood  and  misinterpreted 
by  others.  It  is  just  as  important  for  the  young  man's  mother 
to  understand  this  phenomenon  in  the  sex  life  of  her  son  as  it 
is  for  the  father  to  understand  about  the  monthly  period  of  his 
daughter. 

The  third  lesson  which  the  father  teaches  his  son  concerns  the 
social  relationships  with  his  girl  friends.  Helped  by  a  little  wise 
guidance  and  instruction  from  his  parents  the  boy  readily  adapts 
himself  to  the  impulses  of  chivalry  which  are  stirring  in  his 
breast.  While  these  impulses  are  of  inestimable  value  in  de- 
veloping the  highest  social  qualities  they  need  guidance.  It  is 
the  unguided  and  unschooled  social  instinct  that  leads  the 
young  man  to  make  an  advance  toward  familiarity  in  his  rela- 
tion with  his  girl  friends.  The  impulse  to  protection  when  un- 
guided would  prompt  him  to  put  his  arm  about  his  girl  friend. 
The  same  impulse  under  guidance  inspires  in  him  the  attitude 
and  the  daring  of  the  chivalrous  twentieth  century  knight  doing 
homage  to  a  lady  of  the  court  ready  to  endanger  his  life  to  pro- 
tect her  and  ready  to  fight  to  the  death  in  defense  of  her  name 
and  honor. 

Where  parents  and  teachers  co-operate  to  teach  the  youth 
these  great  lessons  of  life  we  insure  the  conservation,  in  the  child 
of  the  race,  of  those  qualities  that  make  for  the  fullest  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Physical  health  is  preserved  and  physical 
stamina  developed.  Psychical  poise  is  maintained  and  the  high- 
est ambitions  inspired.  The  youth  of  the  race  is  conserved 
through  this  early  and  tactful  teaching  of  the  great  laws  of  life. 


THE  RELATIVE  PHYSICAL  ADVANTAGES    OF    SCHOOL 

LUNCHES  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS.* 

By  Ira  S.  Wile,  M.S.,  M.D.,  New  York. 

The  general  trend  of  present  human  progress  is  distinctly  along 
the  line  of  the  conservation  of  field  and  forest,  mine  and  stream, 
and  at  last  attention  is  being  adequately  focused  upon  the  con- 
servation of  childhood.  With  compulsory  educational  laws 
existent  throughout  the  States,  the  responsibility  of  the  States 
for  the  safety  and  protection  of  childhood  has  been  increased. 
To  compel  a  child  to  go  to  school  by  law  is  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  the  child  during  the  period  for  which  the 
child  is  within  the  custody  of  the  educational  authorities.  Dr. 
Harrington  has  stated  that  "Education  must  consider  the  student 
as  the  subject  of  its  teaching."  To  spend  all  the  stress  of  thought 
upon  curriculum,  school  buildings,  school  gardens,  music  and 
art,  is  neglecting  the  most  important  phase  of  the  educational 
problem,  namely,  the  child  who  is  to  receive  the  education.  In 
the  broad  conception  of  educational  institutions,  the  curricula 
and  the  teachers  are  far  less  important  than  the  problems  of 
securing  fresh  air  and  good  food  for  the  boys  and  girls  during  the 
school  age. 

Medical  inspection  as  related  to  the  public  school  system  makes 
note  of  many  symptoms  which  are  apparent  among  the  children, 
but  all  too  frequently  fails  to  get  down  to  the  causative  factors 
responsible  for  them.  Preventive  medicine  demands  a  knowledge 
of  causes  in  order  to  asstue  efficient  prophylaxis.  The  intellectual 
development  of  children  and  their  physical  development  are 
inter-depe;ndent  and  do  not  represent  isolated  phases  of  child 
nature.  A  sound  body  and  a  sound  mind  are  closely  interrelated 
and  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  edu- 
cational system  to  develop  the  students  in  those  phases  of  life  to 
which  the  home  gives  inadequate  attention.     If  as  a  result  the 

'  Read  at  the  Conference  on   Conservation  of  School  Children,  Lehigh  University, 
April  4,  1912. 
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school  often  seems  to  overlap  the  functions  of  the  home,  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  both  the  home  and  the  school. 

No  one  would  deny  that  in  any  system  of  education  the  point 
of  view  should  be  such  as  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  children.  Taking  New  York  City,  for  example 
in  the  year  19 10,  there  were  in  the  elementary  schools  693,246 
children  while  there  were  in  the  secondary  schools  only  50,902, 
of  which  number  31  per  cent,  failed  to  finish  their  course.  It  is 
striking  to  note  that  in  the  elementary  schools  only  31,341  chil- 
dren graduated,  while  in  the  sixth  grade  there  were  68,514.  In 
the  special  classes  among  the  elementary  school  children  there 
were  1484  defective,  432  cripples,  215  tuberculous,  and  62  anemic 
children.  It  is  all  well  and  good  to  provide  adequate  attention 
for  those  abnormal  children  and  to  supply  them  with  food  and 
fresh  air,  as  well  as  the  mental  pabulum,  but  it  seems  a  much  more 
rational  procedure  to  give  the  same  opportunity  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  to  the  normal  school  children  instead  of  placing 
a  premium  upon  ill-health. 

In  the  entire  school  system  of  New  York  City,  only  3.42  per 
cent,  were  over  16  years  of  age,  but  there  were  175,000  children 
over  12  years  of  age  in  the  fourth  grade  and  above,  41,000  of 
them  being  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  relation  between  mentality 
and  good  health  has  been  well  established.  Porter,  from  St. 
Louis,  has  shown  that  well  developed  children  take  a  higher  rank 
than  less  developed  children  of  the  same  age.  The  purpose  of 
education  is  to  fit  children  for  life;  and  the  knowledge  that  they 
may  acquire  and  the  use  that  they  may  make  of  it  are  equally 
dependent  upon  the  health  of  the  child  during  the  course  of 
education. 

Puberty  is  a  period  of  general  acceleration  of  growth.  There 
is  an  increase  of  height,  of  weight,  of  strength;  there  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  nervous  system  with  the  development  of  the  emotional 
side  of  the  child's  nature,  and  a  susceptibility  to  impressions 
such  as  occurs  at  no  other  period  of  life.  In  addition  to  this, 
puberty  forms  the  period  of  the  development  of  the  sexual  char- 
acteristics which  bring  to  bear  upon  educational  problem  all  the 
variations  that  may  come  from  the  dominance  of  sexual  emotions 
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and  the  manifestations  of  sexual  development.  Physical  edu- 
cation must  embrace  more  than  a  question  of  muscles;  it  involves 
brains,  sex  life,  and  general  stability.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to 
whether  a  muscle  is  hard  or  soft,  or  short  or  long,  or  thin  or  broad, 
but  it  is  a  question  as  to  the  general  physical  efl&ciency  of  the 
child,  and  this  involves  its  mental  as  well  as  the  ordinarily 
termed  physical  attributes.  The  opportunity  to  affect  the  pu- 
bertal development  of  the  children  is  given  only  dm-ing  the  pre- 
pubertal period,  and  this  represents  the  period  of  greatest  activity 
of  the  schools,  for  the  average  age  at  graduation  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  New  York  City  is  fifteen  years. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  in  his  Twelfth  Report  states:  "Pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  all  schools  for  supplying  food  at  cost 
price  to  the  pupils  in  the  middle  of  the  day."  This,  in  a  way,  is 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  head  of  the  school  system  that 
there  are  many  children  for  whom  food  is  not  available  at  home 
diu-ing  the  very  period  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  work 
of  the  day  for  them  to  go  home  for  food.  Educators  well  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  of  full  stomachs  as  a  prerequisite  to  se- 
curing full  minds.  Nourishment  supplemental  to  that  of  the 
home  is  now  being  supplied  to  cripples,  anemics  and  subnormal 
children  for  curative  purposes.  It  is  far  more  wise  to  extend  the 
institution  of  making  a  food  supply  available  to  the  elementary 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  physical,  mental  and 
often  moral  break-down  of  the  children  during  the  period  of 
elementary  school  life.  Adequate  and  well  selected  nourishment 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  children.  The  effect  of  food,  as 
well  as  fresh  air,  may  be  readily  imderstood  from  the  experience 
of  the  anemic  class  of  Public  School  21,  New  York  City,  where 
during  10  weeks  the  average  gain  in  weight  was  3V2  lbs.  In 
Boston,  18  pupils  gained  on  the  average  4V2  lbs.  in  three  months 
with  supplemental  nourishment  in  a  fresh  air  class  while  their 
total  absences  for  a  period  of  three  months  were  reduced  from 
583  to  39. 

In  every  community  there  are  many  poorly  fed  children  whose 
malnutrition  is  evidenced  in  part  as  anemia,  or  in  enlarged  glands 
or  in  susceptibility  to  contagious  diseases.     For  children  of  this 
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character  supplementing  the  home  feeding  is  exceedingly  desirable. 
There  is  no  intent  to  suggest  that  free  lunches  shall  be  provided 
for  public  school  children,  as  this  would  merely  serve  to  relieve 
the  family  from  the  responsibility  of  feeding  the  children.  Avail- 
able lunches,  however,  are  a  boon  to  the  family  and  a  necessity 
in  order  to  supply  adequate  food  for  the  many  children  who  can- 
not secvue  it  at  home.  The  responsibility  of  the  family  is  not 
lessened,  inasmuch  as  the  available  lunch  is  not  given  gratui- 
tously, but  is  sold  for  a  small  sum,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
parents  is  heightened  by  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
having  their  children  take  advantage  of  the  limch  available  at 
the  school. 

Physical  training  at  the  present  time  takes  cognizance  of  the 
general  development  of  the  children  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
give  marks  for  posttue,  chinning  and  exercises  of  various  kinds. 
Motor  training,  however,  is  not  merely  muscular,  but  has  nerve 
stimuli  for  whose  prompt  action  good  nutrition  is  essential.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  course  of  training  of  athletes  neuro-muscu- 
lar  planes  are  developed  through  superalimentation.  Endurance 
is  not  independent  of  food,  and  the  physical  training  of  children 
of  the  elementary  schools  requires  for  the  successful  development 
of  the  children  an  abundant,  varied  and  sufficient  food  supply. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  given  to  the  question  of  proper 
dentition.  It  is  a  striking  thought  that  the  permanent  teeth  of 
children  practically  are  developed  during  the  period  of  elementary 
school  life.  It  might  well  be  said  proper  food  means  proper 
teeth.  As  has  been  suggested  "If  children  could  be  sent  to  a 
chewing  school  as  they  are  now  sent  to  a  kindergarten  there 
would  be  a  marked  improvememt  in  the  race." 

Dentition  may  be  delayed  or  impaired  by  inadequate  nourish- 
ment. The  lack  of  lime  salts  in  the  daily  dietary  in  the  home  is  a 
large  factor  in  early  decay.  The  value  of  tooth  brush  classes  for 
children  whose  permanent  teeth  have  not  yet  erupted  arises  from 
the  congestion  produced  in  the  gums,  which  adds  to  the  general 
novnishment  of  the  teeth  in  process  of  development.  Good 
teeth  depend  upon  adequate  nutrition  and  certainly  adequate 
nutrition  is  dependent  upon  the  teeth. 
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Malnutrition  is  a  large  factor  in  the  production  of  tuber- 
culosis, adenitis,  mental  defects,  anemia,  defects  in  vision, 
protracted  convalescence  from  disease,  and  impaired  resistance 
to  the  infectious  diseases.  The  economic  and  educational 
value  of  nutrition  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that 
children  with  defective  teeth  take  8V2  years  to  go  through 
8  grades  of  school,  while  children  with  enlarged  glands  require 
9.2  years  to  go  through  the  same  grades.  It  hardly  seems  neces- 
sary to  comment  upon  the  rate  of  illness  as  it  occurs  among 
children  in  the  primary  schools  and  the  secondary  schools.  A 
large  factor  in  the  retardation  of  children  in  their  progress  through 
the  elementary  schools  is  the  absences  due  to  ill  health,  and  a 
large  part  of  this  ill  health  is  due  to  malnutrition  of  the  child. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  home  environment  cannot  be  wholly 
remedied  as  far  as  sanitation,  ventilation,  facilities  for  sleeping 
and  rest  are  concerned,  but  supplemental  feeding  will  strengthen 
the  home  so  as  to  lessen  the  dangers  from  the  other  unhygienic 
conditions.  The  school  luncheon  may  supply  foods  yielding 
nutrients  deemed  necessary  for  growing  children,  but  which  are 
not  contained  in  the  home  dietaries.  With  the  careful  adjust- 
ment of  the  feeding  conditions  not  alone  does  physical  growth 
ensue,  but  mental  development  must  follow.  Halleck  has  epi- 
grammatically  stated  the  problem  by  remarking  that  if  a  child 
have  a  skim  milk  diet,  he  will  have  skim  milk  thoughts. 

Physical  education  must  take  account  of  factors  that  are  re- 
lated to  physical  development,  and  if  one  recognizes  the  wisdom 
of  feeding  the  anemic,  the  tuberculous  and  the  crippled,  is  it  not 
equally  desirable  to  feed  the  brothers  of  these  same  children  to 
lessen  the  likelihood  of  their  physical  deterioration? 

The  Principal  of  one  of  our  large  anemic  classes  has  called 
attention  to  the  great  mental  improvement  of  the  children  in 
that  class,  in  addition  to  their  physical  development.  He  notes 
that  the  children  are  better  able  to  work  in  the  late  morning 
hours  and  in  the  afternoon  than  when  they  came  to  school.  Miss 
Farrell,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  un-graded  classes,  attests  the 
advantages  accruing  to  mental  defectives  who  are  returned  to 
their  grades  after  proper  feeding.     Superintendent  Maxwell  in 
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his 'Tenth  Report  states  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  defectives  suffer 
from  malnutrition.  As  an  economic  measure  of  reducing  the 
number  of  special  classes,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  supply  school 
luncheons  than  to  provide  separate  buildings  and  special  teachers 
and  in  part  disorganize  the  work  of  the  school.  Lord  Dufferin 
has  remarked  that  "our  mental  fimctions,  our  memories,  our 
attention,  our  power  of  continuous  application  are  even  more 
dependent  for  vigor  and  vitality  on  the  general  condition  of  our 
health  than  is  the  play  of  oiu*  muscles."  It  becomes  imperative 
to  supply  the  foods  essential  for  improving  the  general  vitality 
of  our  school  children  in  order  that  the  educational  system  may 
be  made  most  effective  in  giving  the  education  for  which  they  are 
established. 

Underfed  children  are  more  vulnerable  to  disease,  more  sus- 
ceptible to  protracted  colds  and  bronchitis  and  tonsilitis;  are 
more  likely  to  suffer  from  infectious  diseases  which  occasion 
prolonged  absences  from  the  school  and  frequently  lessen  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  system.  Weak  musculature,  sluggish 
circulation,  chorea  and  functional  disorders  of  all  kinds  are  far 
more  common  among  the  underfed  than  among  any  other  type 
of  children.  The  recognized  underlying  factor  in  chorea  is  a 
neurotic  constitution,  anemia,  and  some  severe  disturbance  of 
nutrition.  The  New  York  Committee  on  the  Physical  Welfare 
of  School  Children  found  26.2  per  cent,  of  chorea  in  children 
suffering  from  malnutrition  as  opposed  to  3.6  per  cent,  for  the 
1400  children  studied.  This  same  Committee  found  that  mal- 
nutrition occurred  to  the  extent  of  10.4  per  cent,  among  1400 
children  in  October,  and  12.9  per  cent,  in  April  among  990  children 
reexamined.  This  shows  the  deterioration  of  children  during  the 
course  of  school  year  due  to  inadequate  home  feeding. 

School  luncheons  in  secondary  schools  really  exist  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  and  can  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  health 
question.  A  lunch  room  is  provided  for  the  elect  of  school  chil- 
dren who  come  from  homes  better  provided  with  the  good  things 
in  life,  and  from  families  whose  standard  of  living  and  income  is 
such  as  to  permit  the  continuance  of  the  children  at  the  school 
for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
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At  the  present  time  we  hear  considerable  regarding  ventilation 
in  the  public  schools,  and  there  is  a  general  movement  to  secure  a 
lower  temperature  in  the  school  rooms.  Among  well  fed  children 
it  is  easier  to  secure  the  reduction  of  temperature.  It  is  practi- 
cally an  impossibility  to  place  children  in  sedentary  postures,  in 
open  air  classes,  without  supplying  a  larger  amount  of  food  in 
order  to  supply  the  requisite  amoimt  of  bodily  heat  that  is  es- 
sential to  offset  the  climatic  temperature.  No  open  air  classes 
at  present  exist  without  supplemental  feeding.  School  lunches 
insm-e  better  digestion  of  food  and  less  bolting.  There  is  no  hustle, 
no  fear  of  lateness  or  running  to  school  with  articles  of  food  to 
be  eaten  on  the  way.  It  is  a  practical  measure  for  eliminating 
the  unwholesome  diets  which  are  all  too  frequently  secured  from 
the  pushcarts  by  those  who  are  unable  to  receive  a  lunch  at  home. 

Even  the  question  of  fiat  foot  is  not  always  a  question  of  muscle, 
as  much  as  it  is  a  question  of  relaxation  from  under-nourishment. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  40  per  cent,  of  our  children  in  high 
schools  suffer  from  flat  foot,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  elementary  schools  who  are  12  times  as  numerous. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  lunch  is  not  to  satisfy  acute  hunger, 
but  to  serve  in  part  to  relieve  the  chronic  underfeeding  of  school 
children.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  secure  figures  showing  the 
amount  of  under-nourishment  that  there  is  among  children  in 
the  elementary  schools,  but  it  is  fair  to  take  the  statistics  gathered 
by  various  observers.  For  example,  Gershel  has  studied  Jewish 
children,  which  figures  are  germane  to  New  York  City,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  over  650,000  Jews  in  New  York  City.  He  shows 
that  the  dependent  Jewish  boys  grow  14.86  inches  from  their 
5th  to  their  15th  year,  while  Bowditch  shows  that  the  Boston 
boys  grow  during  the  same  period  20.8  inches,  while  according 
to  Porter,  St.  Louis  boys  grow  18.  i  inches,  and  the  English 
Anthropological  Committee  find  21  inches,  the  boy's  growth 
during  this  period  of  life.  At  five  years  of  age  the  average  Jewish 
dependent  boy  is  1.6  inches  shorter  than  Boas,  average;  at  ten  and 
a  half  years  he  is  1.68  inches  behind;  at  eleven  and  a  half  years, 
3.40  inches;  at  fourteen  and  a  half  years,  5.58  inches;  and  at 
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fifteen  and  a  half,  7.9  inches  behind  the  average  for  boys  of  the 
same  age  according  to  Boas. 

Gershel  accounts  for  this  by  stating  that  dining  "the  important 
age  of  puberty  he  had  imdergone  many  sufferings  and  privations 
at  an  age  when  freedom  and  proper  nourishment  are  absolute 
essentials."  The  increase  of  weight  is  an  excellent  index  of 
health  as  a  general  rule.  It  has  long  been  known  that  bxjys  of 
the  favored  classes  are  heavier  than  boys  of  the  same  age  coming 
from  the  industrial  classes.  Imperfect  nutrition  may  retard 
growth  and  weight  in  itself  is  not  a  full  index  of  good  health. 
Burk  has  published  the  study  of  68,000  children  from  Boston, 
St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee,  whose  average  increase  of  weight  was 
5  lbs.  a  year  to  the  12th  year.  At  twelve  and  a  half  it  was  6.2 
lbs.,  while  Gershel's  Jewish  dependents  increase  4.87  lbs.;  at 
thirteen  and  one-half  years  was  7.9,  Gershel's  4.39;  at  fourteen 
and  a  half  years  10.4  lbs.,  Gershel's  4.46;  and  at  fifteen 
and  a  half  years  12.2  lbs.,  Gershel's  7.34.  The  retardation  of 
weight  for  the  dependent  boys  is  especially  noticeable  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fourteenth  year.  The  general  gain  in  weight  that 
may  be  brought  about  by  a  school  lunch  has  been  shown  by  the 
experience  of  the  New  York  Lunch  Committee  where  in  three 
months  there  was  an  average  gain  of  10  V  2  oz.  for  those  children 
adjudged  to  be  suffering  from  malnutrition  who  took  the  school 
lunch  as  opposed  to  3^/5  oz.  for  the  same  period  of  time  among 
the  children  also  adjudged  to  be  suffering  from  malnutrition  but 
who  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  lunches  at  the  school.  The 
degree  and  underweight  of  the  children  adjudged  to  be  suffering 
from  malnutrition  may  be  appreciated  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
262  children  only  44  were  at  or  above  the  normal  weight  for  their 
age. 

The  economic  status  of  high  school  students  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  shows  that  only  16  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  the  secondary  schools  come  from  families  with  an 
income  below  $750  per  aimum.  This  was  based  upon  the  reports 
from  1473  schools  which  investigated  the  first  25  students  in 
their  Freshman  classes.  The  social  status  in  our  elementary 
schools  reveals  a  far  different  economic  standard. 
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At  the  present  time  elementary  lunches  exist  in  almost  all 
civilized  countries  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States.  In 
England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Italy,  etc.,  the  school 
lunches  are  regarded  as  educational  measures.  The  educational 
advantages  arise  from  the  general  improvement  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children  taking  the  lunches.  Of  2051  children 
examined  in  two  of  our  New  York  schools,  283  or  13.3  per  cent, 
were  said  to  be  suffering  from  malnutrition.  We  found  also  that 
10  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  of  the  children  worked  outside  of  the 
home  and  consequently  were  not  home  at  noon  to  offer  food  to 
their  children.  From  an  analysis  of  the  dietaries  used  in  the  home 
for  the  children  71  per  cent,  of  the  families  under  observation 
were  regarded  as  supplying  insufficient  nourishment  for  their 
children ;  64  per  cent,  of  the  malnutrition  cases  came  from  families 
with  an  income  below  $16  a  week.  The  New  York  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  School  Children  found  that  41  per  cent,  of 
malnutrition  of  children  arose  in  the  children  from  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $16  a  week.  75  per  cent,  of  the  children 
taking  luncheons  came  from  families  with  incomes  under  $16  a 
week.  During  1909  and  1910,  252,254  children  were  given 
thorough  physical  examinations.  Malnutrition  was  found  in 
8054;  chorea  in  821 ;  tuberculous  nodes  in  997;  pulmonary  diseases 
in  1964;  orthopedic  defects  in  1728;  defective  mentality  in  691. 
a  total  of  14,255.  Of  defects  of  the  teeth  there  were  135,186; 
Taking  this  proportion  of  defects  found  in  only  one-thu'd  of  the 
children  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  applying  the  same  ratio 
to  the  entire  number  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools  there 
would  be  42,765  children  in  elementary  schools  with  these  few 
physical  defects  exclusive  of  the  dental  disturbances.  This 
represents  almost  as  many  children  as  there  were  in  all  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  city. 

To  promote  physical  growth  and  mental  development  are  but 
two  sides  of  the  same  problem.  To  accomplish  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  the  most  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  children  during  the  pre-pubertal  period 
or  the  years  given  to  life  and  work  in  the  elementary  schools. 
As  a  factor  in  medical  education  the  dietetic  side  of  the  child's 
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life  demands  attention.  For  this  reason  an  available  school 
lunch  is  more  essential  in  the  elementary  schools  than  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

230  West  97th  Street. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Button,  Rochester: 

The  poorly  nourished  child  is  not  the  only  one  that  we  in  Rochester  find 
can  be  helped  by  feeding.  That  the  incorrigible  child  also  behaves  much 
better  when  fed,  is  also  found  to  be  a  fact. 

Dr.  Baker,  West  Chester: 

I  think  a  question  that  might  come  before  this  body  is,  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  children  in  the  evening  when  the  mother  is  not  in  position  to  reach 
out  with  them  and  give  them  the  entertainment  they  want?  The  rich  mother 
is  able  to  do  things  for  the  social  side  of  the  child.  The  poor  woman  feels 
the  same  need  but  cannot  supply  it.  When  the  child  does  not  find  this 
entertainment  in  the  home,  the  dance  hall,  the  moving  picture  shows  and 
conditions  that  demoralize  claim  them  in  the  evening. 

Dr.  Wile,  closing: 

We  have  a  three  cent  lunch.  This  pays  all  the  cost  of  the  food  and  covers 
all  expense,  except  the  cost  of  administration  and  distribution.  For  the  Irish 
children  w^e  have  an  Irish  cook.  The  Irish  will  not  eat  their  soup  thick, 
and  the  Italians  will  not  eat  theirs  thin.  Each  nationality  forms  a  study 
unto  itself.  We  try  to  use  the  materials  essential  for  the  children's  develop- 
ment. We  try  to  give  one-third  the  amount  of  food  that  the  child  should 
receive  in  24  hours.  We  make  the  estimate  upon  the  age  of  a  child  of  ten 
as  the  older  children  are  getting  foods  from  other  sources.  Estimating  upon 
a  basis  of  1875  to  1900  calories,  we  give  as  a  minimum  amount,  445  calories. 
We  consider  first,  the  palate  and  second  the  question  of  economy.  Then 
comes  the  question  of  facility  in  distribution.  We  have  to  use  the  best 
Italian  oil — no  conmion  cottonseed  oil  for  Italian  children.  For  an  extra 
penny  the  children  may  get  a  particular  article  of  food  which  they  wish  from 
the  extra  foods  available.  With  our  Italian  children  we  also  use  the  cheese 
products.  With  the  Irish  children  we  tried  clam  chowder,  and  plain  soups 
leaving  in  the  meat  finely  chopped.  All  lunches  are  paid  for  either  by  the 
children  or  by  some  charitable  organization  caring  for  the  family  whose  child 
is  at  the  school  where  lunches  are  available.  Some  of  the  youngsters  re- 
ceive the  lunches  in  payment  for  their  services  during  the  luncheon  period. 
All  the  steps  of  the  serving  of  the  lunches  are  taken  by  the  children. 


COURSE  IN  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION  IN  THE  SCHOOIv 
OF  MEDICINE  OF  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK.^ 

By  John  L.  Heffron,  M.D.,  Dean. 

Previous  to  1909,  the  State  of  New  York  permitted  medical 
students  to  pass  the  final  examination  in  Hygiene  and  Sanita- 
tion with  those  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Chemistry  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  the  medical  course.  About  that  time, 
at  a  conference  of  the  Medical  Council  with  First  Assistant  Com- 
missioner Downing,  I  made  a  protest  against  permitting  the  final 
examination  in  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  to  be  held  at  such  a  time. 
The  protest  was  heeded  and  since  then  Hygiene  has  held  its 
normal  position  in  the  medical  curriculum.  In  the  interval 
that  has  elapsed  between  then  and  the  present  academic  year, 
the  plans  for  the  course  in  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  to  be  outlined 
were  matured  and  they  were  put  in  operation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

The  Seniors  in  Syracuse  devote  the  entire  forenoon  of  the  year 
to  clinical  instruction.  The  class  is  divided  into  three  groups 
and  each  group  into  two  sections.  While  both  sections  of  two 
groups  are  acting  as  clinical  clerks  in  Medicine  and  in  Surgery 
in  the  two  general  hospitals,  the  first  section  of  the  third  group 
is  acting  as  clinical  clerks  in  the  Women's  and  Children's  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  second  section  is  doing  practical  work  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

We  secured  the  appointment  of  Professor  Meader  from  our 
Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  as  city  bacteriolo- 
gist and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  department  with  three  able 
assistants,  also  in  the  municipal  service.  We  obtained  the  per- 
mission from  the  executive  officers  of  the  city  for  the  use  by  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases, 
the  city  laboratories  and  the  entire  municipal  outfit  for  the  con- 
trol of  contagious  diseases  and  for  the  maintenance  of  public  health. 
By  this  plan  every  student  spends  one-sixth  of  the  entire  year, 

'  Presented  in  discussion  of  reports  of  committees  at  the  thirty-seventh  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  Atlantic  City,  May  31,  1912. 
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or  over  five  weeks,  in  public  health  work.     The  time  is  divided 
as  follows: 

Days. 

I.     Contagious  diseases,  City  Hospital 6 

II.     Laboratory 6 

III.  Quarantine  and  fumigation 6 

IV.  Vital  statistics 6 

V.     Dairy,   milk  and  meat  inspection 6 

VI.     Water,   sewage,   street  cleaning,    garbage    and 

building  inspection 3 

VII.     School  inspection 3 

In  these  various  departments  the  students  actually  take  part 
in  the  work  which  is  being  done,  as  for  example,  in  the  City  Hos- 
pital he  serves  as  Interne,  in  the  laboratory  he  assists  in  the  ex- 
amination of  specimens  sent  in  for  diagnosis;  under  the  heading 
of  Quarantine  he  visits  with  the  medical  inspector  the  reported 
cases  of  contagious  diseases  in  their  houses,  examines  the  patients 
and  makes  a  diagnosis.  At  the  termination  of  quarantine  he 
observes  and  assists  in  the  process  of  fumigation.  With  the  vari- 
ous inspectors  of  food  supplies  he  visits  the  dairies,  the  milk 
laboratories  and  meat  markets  and  learns  the  system  employed 
for  rating  dairies  and  the  various  foods.  With  the  medical 
inspector  of  schools  he  makes  the  inspection  of  school  children. 

By  this  method,  as  he  could  by  no  other,  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  practical  aspects  of  public  health  work,  learns  the  im- 
portance of  carefully  recorded  vital  statistics  and  comes  to  ap- 
preciate the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  health  officials. 

In  the  second  semester  of  the  year,  Professor  Header  assem- 
bles and  systematizes  the  course  in  thirty-two  lectures. 

This  course  came  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Public  Health  and  interested  him  so  much  that  he  gave  the 
first  of  the  didactic  lectures,  taking  for  his  subject  "A  New  Pro- 
fession," and  he  assigned  to  lecture  throughout  the  course  several 
of  the  experts  from  the  Health  Department  of  Albany.  For 
example,  the  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
gave  a  lecture  on  Garbage  Disposal;  the  Chief  Engineer,  on  Pub- 
lic Water  Supplies;  the  Sanitary  Engineer,  on  Sewage  Disposal; 
the  head  of  the  State  Laboratory,  on  the  Preparation  of  Anti- 
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toxin  and  Its  Use  in  Certain  Infectious  Diseases;  the  State  Small- 
pox Expert,  on  Smallpox  and  Vaccination;  and  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Health  gave  an  address  on  the  Organization  and 
Object  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  an  exposition 
of  the  Health  Law  in  New  York  State,  while  several  local  men, 
each  a  specialist  in  his  department,  spoke  on  some  of  the  other 
important  subjects. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  students  are  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  course,  and  the  city  feels  that  in  the  cooperation  in  the 
education  of  those  about  to  go  out  to  practise  medicine,  it  has 
aided  in  the  preparation  for  public  health  work  to  a  degree  far 
greater  than  that  ever  done  before  those  who  in  the  near  future 
shall  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  her  people. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Syracuse  is  the  only  city,  save  Cincinnati, 
which  has  given  to  the  medical  college  located  within  her  limits 
such  broad  privileges. 


REPORTS. 
I. 


REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE 
TEACHING  OF  HYGIENE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  Helen  C.  Putnam,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

The  Committee  has  no  written  report  this  year  of  investiga- 
tion, but  we  can  give  a  verbal  one  of  some  constructive  work  re- 
sulting from  our  previous  studies.  You  will  remember  that 
two  years  ago  we  took  the  first  step  by  any  organization  in  this 
country,  in  regard  to  qualifying  school  janitors  for  their  posi- 
tions, recommending  that  regular  training  and  examinations  be 
given  to  make  them  reasonably  efficient.  It  is  wrong  for  the  law 
to  take  children  out  of  their  homes  and  put  them  in  the  care  of 
ignorant  working  men  knowing  nothing  of  sanitation,  or  of 
hygiene,  or  of  methods  of  cleaning,  heating,  ventilating  school 
buildings.  It  is  a  fundamental  cause  of  the  increase  of  tuber- 
culosis during  school  years  and  immediately  after,  until  at  the 

'  Presented  to  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Atlantic  City,  May  31,  1912. 
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years  of  marriage  and  parenthood  the  death-rate  from  it  is  at 
its  maximum.  It  establishes  habits  of  overheating,  bad  ventila- 
tion and  dirtiness  for  the  whole  country  that  talking  against 
such  things  cannot  reform.  Immediately  following  this  action 
of  the  Academy,  the  matter  was  presented  in  the  Department 
of  Science  Instruction  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
under  the  title,  The  Practical  Application  of  Biologic  Science 
in  School  Administration.  The  Department  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  promote  efficiency  in  janitor  service.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  their  Department  of  Superintendence  a  paper  was 
presented  by  one  superintendent  on  standardizing  janitors'  work; 
at  least  three  cities  have  formed  classes  for  janitors;  one  has  an 
institute  for  them ;  numerous  editorials,  lectures  and  other  refer- 
ences to  the  matter  are  appearing.  So  that  we  may  claim 
again  that  the  Academy  in  a  quiet  way  has  effectively  started 
another  good  ball  rolling. 

Another  bit  of  constructive  work  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  American  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Infant  Mortality  in  which  the  Academy  has  a  parental  interest. 
This  winter  the  Association  sent  to  every  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation a  petition  reading  as  follows: 

"Inasmuch  as  our  infant  mortality  rate  is  unnecessarily  high,  although 
in  national  wealth  we  easily  lead  all  countries;  and 

"Inasmuch  as  this  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  education  of  young  men  and 
women  for  parenthood,  homemaking  and  care  of  children;  and 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  very  great  majority  of  pupils  leave  school  before  this 
instruction  can  be  effectively  completed,  and  rarely  have  a  later  opportunity 
of  receiving  it,  being  often  deprived  of  proper  education  in  parental  homes 
by  occupations,  environment  or  social  conditions;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Infant  Mortality  petition  each  State  board  of  education  to  urge  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  on  continuation  schools  of  homemaking,  to 
consist  of  men  and  women  technically  qualified  in  home  economics,  sociology, 
school  administration  and  medicine,  to  investigate  conditions  and  needs  in 
the  State,  and  to  report  effective  plans  for  meeting  them  through  such  con- 
tinuation schools  or  classes." 

As  conditions  are  now,  we  let  the  adolescents  of  the  country 
"run  wild"  officially,  and  parentally  also  often.  Millions  drop 
out  of  primary  and  grammar  grades  without  completing  the  ele- 
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mentary  course,  and  we  have  something  hke  15,000,000  young 
men  and  women  between  15  and  24  years  of  age  who  are  not 
in  any  educational  institution.  It  is  Uttle  wonder  that  we  are 
having  so  many  troubles  when  education  ceases  for  so  many 
millions  in  such  tender  years.  The  chief  idea  of  the  continua- 
tion school  is  to  allow  young  people  to  earn  wages  while  a  part 
of  their  time  is  given  to  supplementary  school  work.  These  are 
the  ages  to  fit  them  for  self-support,  for  home-making,  and  to 
teach  them  eflfectively  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Proba- 
bly, before  we  have  finished,  a  certain  minimum  of  this  will  be 
compulsory,  and  no  young  person  will  be  allowed  to  give  all 
his  or  her  time  to  earning  wages  until  holding  a  certificate  of 
having  fulfilled  certain  essential  requirements  in  practical  educa- 
tion. Several  states  are  looking  forward  to  this  already.  It 
cannot  be  done  at  once,  as  it  means  doubling  our  pupils  in  schools, 
and  we  have  not  teachers.  There  is  also  the  financial  problem; 
and  this  winter  the  Page  Bill,  asking  for  fourteen  million  dollars 
to  assist  vocational  education  throughout  the  country  received 
the  support  of  nearly  every  one  interested  in  these  problems. 
States  wishing  to  receive  funds  from  this  appropriation  will  be 
granted  them  in  proportion  to  what  they  themselves  contribute. 
The  administration  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  hands  of  state 
authorities.  When  the  bill  comes  up  again,  or  one  similar,  I 
hope  members  of  the  Academy  will  be  interested  to  give  it  their 
active  support. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Bertha  C.  Downing,  Worcester,  Mass.: 

I  wrote  some  time  ago  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  see  if  there  was  any  money  which  they  knew  of  that  might  be  used  for 
educating  children  of  the  whites  of  our  Southern  mountains.  I  was  referred 
to  the  Page  Bill  and  was  told  it  could  be  turned  to  account  and  to  get  all 
my  friends  and  every  one  whom  I  could  influence  to  write  their  Congressman 
and  get  this  Bill  through.  So  I  think  it  is  "up  to  the  Academy"  to  push  that 
Bill,  and  save  this  most  "fit"  material  to  help  offset  the  "unfit"  we  are  hear- 
ing so  much  about — hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  these  mountains 
with  no  means  of  even  primary  education,  their  heredity  parallel  with  that 
of  Lincoln. 
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Dr.  W.  S.  Magill,  New  York: 

What  I  have  to  say  may  be  a  little  jarring  upon  the  preceding  remarks, 
but  it  is  not  so  intended.  I  have  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  been  engaged 
in  public  health  matters.  I  have  heard  much  of  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  masses.  It  is  my  experience,  however,  that  the  trouble  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  ignorance  of  the  laymen  in  public  health  matters,  but  in  that  of  the 
medical  profession.  Had  we  not,  therefore,  better  reverse  the  order  of  edu- 
cating from  the  bottom  up  and  try  as  an  experiment  to  educate  from  the  top 
down?  Let  the  Academy  of  Medicine  make  the  pronouncement  that  we 
want  nothing  in  sanitation,  hygiene  and  public  health  unless  it  is  done  by 
properly  trained  and  expert  persons.  Let  this  Academy  refuse  to  back  up 
any  movement  that  is  not  carried  on  by  the  expert.  This  brings  the  jar  on 
the  preceding  remarks.  This  Committee,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  to 
"investigate  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  public  schools."  I  think,  however, 
that  we  were  not  told  of  any  result  of  investigation.  Obviously  this  is  be- 
cause there  is  np  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.  For  this  quali- 
fied instructors  are  needed. 

Dr.  Putnam: 

There  have  been  several  sections  of  the  investigation  already  published  in 
the  Bulletin,  and  there  are  several  still  to  be  published.  The  first  was  a 
compilation  from  legislative  reports  of  the  laws  on  teaching  hygiene  in  schools 
of  each  state,  and  the  Federal  laws.  The  next  was  a  study  in  detail  of  these 
laws,  with  the  resulting  conclusion  published  in  the  Bulletin,  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  that  whoever  wishes  to  improve  the  work  need 
spend  no  effort  on  altering  the  present  laws,  but  instead  should  convince 
school  authorities  that  some  other  text-book  or  method  will  produce  better 
results.  The  laws  are  not  hindrances,  but  profer  openings — more  than 
prefer,  they  command  the  work  to  be  done.  The  third  study  was  in  the  de- 
tails of  nearly  loo  text-books  written  since  the  first  law  was  passed  (1882), 
one  of  the  conclusions  being  that  biologists  are  writing  better  books  than 
physicians,  and  that  there  has  been  an  excellent  evolution  in  this  class  of 
books.  The  fourth  study  was  in  the  teaching  of  hygiene  through  domestic 
science,  showing  that  while  good  teachers  are  doing  most  admirable  work, 
the  demand  for  them  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  some  poorly  equipped 
ones  are  appointed.  The  fifth  study  was  of  the  teaching  of  hygiene  through 
biologic  branches,  as  school  gardens,  nature  study,  botany,  zoology,  biology, 
etc.  None  of  this  investigating  was  done  by  questionnaires;  it  was  all  by 
personal  observation.  This  last  study  was  the  first  that  I  have  known  re- 
porting what  schools  are  doing  in  teaching  the  origin  of  life  and  responsibility 
of  parenthood.  Since  its  publication  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  the  possi- 
bilities in  biologic  science  for  children  has  been  very  great. 
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I  agree  with  the  previous  speaker  that  physicians  must  be  better  educated. 
It  is  very  discouraging  in  our  medical  meetings  to  hear  them  discuss  what 
should  be  done  in  teaching  hygiene  in  the  schools,  when  already  so  much 
better  work  than  they  contemplate  is  being  demonstrated  as  practicable 
in  many  schools — better  because  chiefly  of  two  facts;  it  is  practice,  not  mere 
words,  and  it  trains  in  intelligently  applying  definite  scientific  facts,  in  other 
words,  they  are  not  practised  in  merely  mechanical  method.  I  think  it  very 
doubtful  that  physicians  are  proper  instructors  of  children.  Certainly  they 
are  not  as  at  present  educated.  With  a  suitable  education  they  may  be  of  use 
in  the  preparation  of  some  kinds  of  teachers;  but  there  is  a  possibility  of  its 
being  wasteful  to  take  the  regular  medical  course  necessary  for  practice  if 
one  is  to  specialize  or  to  be  efficient  in  teaching  hygiene  and  sanitation. 
Certainly  talking  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  observation  and  training  given 
in  domestic  science  and  biological  work.  This  is  one  reason  for  our  pressing 
the  janitors'  problem — environment  from  health  habits  and  ideals  much 
more  effectively  than  health  maxims,  and  our  present  dusty,  overheated, 
parched,  foul  air  in  schoolrooms,  with  certain  other  unclean  details,  are 
the  commonest  teachers  of  the  public. 

II. 

REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  THE  8TH  ANNUAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  MEDICAL  EDUCA- 
TION A.  M.  A. 

By  Charles  Stuart  Sheldon,  M.D.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Your  delegate  attended  the  8th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Medical  Education  of  the  A.  M.  A.  at  Chicago,  Feb.  26, 
1912. 

Besides  the  members  of  the  tv^o  Councils,  190  delegates  were 
present,  representing  18  state  examining  boards,  20  state  medical 
societies,  36  medical  colleges,  24  liberal  art  colleges,  25  state  boards 
of  health,  3  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  Service, 
2  confederations  of  examining  boards,  2  college  associations,  3 
national  medical  associations,  as  well  as  representatives  from  the 
R.  R.  service,  local  boards  of  health  and  local  medical  societies. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  9.15  a.m.  by  the  Chair- 
man, and  was  continued  during  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

This  was  the  8th  annual  conference  of  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education.  For  the  past  three  years,  the  Council  on  Health 
and  Public  Instruction  has  held  its  conference  conjointly  with 
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that  on  Medical  Education,  and  for  the  past  two  years  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Colleges  and  the  two  Confederations  of  State 
Licensing  Boards  have  held  their  meetings  in  Chicago  during  the 
same  week.  By  this  arrangement  the  members  of  the  various 
bodies  can  attend  all  these  meetings  at  much  less  expense  of 
time  and  money,  and  a  larger  attendance  is  secured  for  them  all. 
If  afifords,  too,  an  opportunity  for  a  closer  cooperation  between 
these  various  organizations  in  arranging  their  programs,  a  freer 
discussion  of  problems  more  or  less  common  to  each,  and  a  greater 
unity  of  effort  in  working  them  out  in  actual  practice. 

The  personnel  of  the  conference  was  of  a  remarkably  high  order, 
and  I  have  rarely  seen  a  body  of  men  whose  appearance  im- 
pressed me  so  strongly  as  to  their  character  and  ability.  The 
representation  from  the  South  was  especially  strong  and  included 
a  large  number  of  very  able  and  attractive  men.  The  first  exer- 
cise of  the  morning  was  the  annual  address  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Dr.  A.  D.  Bevan,  who  took  as  his  subject  "The 
Modem  School  of  Medicine."  He  regarded  the  functions  of  a 
modem  medical  school  to  be,  "  (a)  to  train  up  well-qualified  prac- 
titioners of  medicine;  (6)  the  development  of  trained  teachers 
and  research  men;  and  (c)  to  add  to  the  existing  sum  of  medical 
knowledge."  To  fulfil  these  functions,  the  school  must  have: 
"  (a)  students  with  sufficient  preliminary  education  to  grasp  the 
complex  study  of  modem  medicine;  (6)  properly  trained  teachers 
and  investigators,  and  this  requires  the  payment  of  salaries  suffi- 
cient to  attract  and  hold  the  high  class  men;  (c)  well  equipped 
laboratories;  (d)  hospitals  and  dispensaries  with  necessary  equip- 
ment and  material;  and  (e)  sufficient  endowment  to  efficiently 
carry  on  this  laboratory  and  clinical  work." 

These  propositions  were  taken  up  in  their  order.  He  first  spoke 
of  the  function  of  the  medical  school  in  "training  up  well-quali- 
fied practitioners  of  medicine."  His  treatment  of  the  subject 
was  to  me  most  disappointing.  He  assumed  a  position  in  direct 
antagonism  to  that  which  the  Academy  of  Medicine  has  always 
maintained.  I  believe,  too,  that  it  is  widely  at  variance  with 
the  opinions  of  most  who  have  been  trying  to  raise  the  standards 
of  medical  education  in  the  past. 
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The  greater  part  of  his  strictures  and  criticisms  were  aimed  at 
high  standards,  while  he  said  very  httle  about  low  standards. 
He  seemed  to  regard  studies  of  a  general  character,  or  such  as 
are  pursued  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  either  as  of  no  conse- 
quence, or  as  an  actual  disadvantage  to  a  student  of  medicine. 
He  says,  in  efifect,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  pursue  anything 
but  purely  technical  and  professional  studies  after  leaving  a  high 
school.  The  whole  tone  of  his  discussion  of  the  subject  seemed 
retrogressive — distinctly  a  step  backward.  This  is  rather  dis- 
heartening to  come  from  the  official  head  of  the  movement  in 
the  A.  M.  A.  in  the  8th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Council,  and 
after  the  progress  we  have  already  made.  The  arguments  he 
advances  in  support  of  his  position  are,  first,  and  mainly,  the  more 
advanced  age  in  commencing  the  practice  of  medicine  which  the 
thorough  preliminary  course  involves;  second,  the  lessened  effi- 
ciency and  adaptability  of  the  older  men;  third,  the  fact  that 
low-grade  colleges  are  securing  a  large  number  of  students.  He 
says:  "In  the  U.  S.,  unfortunately,  the  effort  has  been  made  by 
some  universities  to  sandwich  in  between  the  high  school  and  the 
medical  course  the  anomalous  college  course  of  4  years,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  men  graduating  from  such  medical  schools, 
with  their  added  year  as  an  interne  in  a  hospital,  are  actually 
averaging  28  or  29  years  of  age.  This  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime 
committed  under  the  impression  or  pretext,  that  it  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  higher  education.  Evidently,  in  the  efforts  to  increase 
preliminary  requirements  in  this  country,  some  of  our  universi- 
ties have  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  first  and  most 
important  function  of  the  medical  department  of  the  university 
is  to  prepare  properly  qualified  practitioners  of  medicine.  This 
preparation  must  be  completed  and  the  individual  made  self- 
supporting  within  a  reasonable  time."  As  to  efficiency,  he 
says:  "And  then,  too,  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  it  is 
undesirable.  My  own  personal  experience  has  been  that  a  hos- 
pital interne  at  25  is  much  more  receptive  and  plastic  and  effi- 
cient than  one  at  30.  Universities  which  are  demanding  a 
college  requirement  for  entrance  under  the  belief  that  they  are 
advancing  the  interests  of  medical  education,  are  clearly  making 
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a  mistake,  and  are  not  doing  a  service  when  they  compel  young 
men  to  adopt  a  course  which  means  a  loss  of  from  two  to  four 
years.  The  amount  of  physics,  biology  and  chemistry  re- 
quired in  the  American  medical  school  having  the  most  rigid  re- 
quirements, could  easily  be  acquired  in  one  year  of  work."  After 
stating  that  two  years  of  preliminary  work  should  only  be  adopted 
with  the  understanding  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  re- 
duce the  average  age  of  the  student  entering  college  to  18  or 
even  less,  he  says:  "On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  adopted  by 
Germany  and  England  of  sending  the  student  direct  from  the 
secondary  schools  to  the  medical  department  of  the  university 
has  many  distinct  advantages,  and  must  be  recognized  as  a  scheme 
which  offers  a  thorough  medical  education,  and  which  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  medical  educators  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Universities  or  independent  medical  schools  which 
adopt  the  German  plan  (he  evidently  calls  sending  students 
from  our  heterogeneous  array  of  high  schools  direct  to  the  medical 
school,  the  German  plan)  will  place  themselves  on  a  thoroughly 
sound  basis."  This  is  sufficiently  disheartening,  but  he  says 
farther:  "It  has  been  shown  to  be  true  that  the  students  enter- 
ing the  medical  school  with  two  years  of  university  training  in 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  are  better  prepared  to  begin  the 
study  of  medicine  than  the  men  entering  with  a  college  degree 
without  that  special  training.  Would  not  the  student  with  one 
year  of  thorough  work  in  these  sciences  be  as  well  prepared  to 
pursue  his  medical  studies?"  If  one  year  is  as  good,  or  better, 
than  two  years,  would  not  this  reductio  ad  absurdum  argument 
prove  that  no  year  at  all  might  be  still  better? 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  time  element  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  but  it  is  of  minor  importance.  We  have  all  learned, 
long  ago,  that  these  short  cuts  to  a  sound  medical,  or  any  other 
kind  of  an  education,  are  disastrous,  and  we  should  set  our  faces 
as  steel  against  them.  In  the  discussion  of  the  second  division 
of  his  subject,  "The  Development  of  Trained  Teachers,"  he  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  larger  salaries  for  the  teachers  in  the 
laboratory  branches,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  only  men  with  a 
medical  degree  and  medical  training  should  be  employed. 
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In  the  clinical  years  he  deprecates  the  plan  of  putting  the  clin- 
ical teachers  on  a  university  basis  with  a  fixed  salary,  but  would 
fill  these  chairs  with  active  practitioners,  the  leaders  in  the  various 
specialties,  and  that  a  reasonable  liberty  to  do  private  clinical 
work  should  not  only  be  allowed,  but  recognized  as  desirable. 

In  the  third  division  of  his  subject,  "The  Teaching  Plant," 
he  "thinks  there  should  be  at  least  four  laboratories,  or,  better 
still,  four  separate  buildings;  one  for  anatomy,  including  embry- 
ology and  histology;  one  for  physiology,  including  physiological 
chemistry;  one  for  pathology,  including  bacteriology;  and  one  for 
pharmacology,  for  which,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  $40,000  yearly 
would  be  necessary. 

For  a  teaching  hospital,  he  thinks  it  undesirable  that  the 
universities  should  build  and  maintain  its  own  plant,  but  rather, 
that  there  should  be  secured  an  afhliation  between  our  great 
charity  hospitals  and  the  medical  schools. 

Dr.  Colwell,  the  Secretary,  gave  an  account  of  the  present 
status  of  medical  education  in  the  U.  S.  He  based  it  on  the  third 
tour  of  medical  inspection  by  the  Council  now  approaching  com- 
pletion. He  stated  that  10  medical  colleges  have  ceased  to  ex- 
ist since  the  last  conference,  and  one  new  school  organized,  a 
net  reduction  of  9,  the  total  number  of  schools  now  being  120. 
He  reported  that  last  year  over  $14,000,000  were  given  for  med- 
ical education  and  hospitals. 

As  to  preliminary  education,  six  more  colleges  require  a  year 
or  more  of  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  making  a  total  of  47. 
Thirty  of  these  medical  schools  require  for  entrance  two  or  more 
years  of  work  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  Nine  state  examining 
boards  have  adopted  preliminary  requirements  in  advance  of  a 
high  school  course.  Of  the  73  medical  schools  not  requiring  any 
college  work  for  admission,  only  28  are  adhering  to  the  four- 
year  high  school  course,  while  45  have  such  loose  requirements  for 
admission  as  to  be  practically  free  to  all  comers.  Naturally 
they  have  increased  their  enrollment  by  admitting  those  refused 
admission  elsewhere.  Of  the  79  medical  schools  which  claim  a 
connection  with  universities  or  colleges,  only  55  secure  any  di- 
rect benefit,  financially  or  educationally,  from  such  connection. 
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Of  these,  44  are  now  requiring  one  or  more  years  of  collegiate 
work,  but  since  11  of  these  continue  to  exercise  full  control  of 
the  admission  of  students,  only  33  have  a  reasonably  close  and 
sympathetic  connection  with  universities.  The  report  shows 
progress,  but  a  vast  amount  of  work  is  still  awaiting  us. 

Dr.  Frederick  G.  Hallett,  of  London,  Secretary  of  the  Conjoint 
Examining  Board  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, then  presented  a  detailed  account  of  the  organization 
and  the  system  of  examinations  of  the  Board.  It  was  a  revelation 
as  showing  what  method  and  system  and  infinite  patience  can  ac- 
complish in  successfully  solving  the  very  difficult  problems  con- 
nected with  these  examinations.  It  must  have  been  the  despair 
of  those  examiners  who  are  beginning  to  make  clinical  examina- 
tions of  the  candidates.  The  other  paper  of  the  morning  was  a 
very  practical  address  on  "Some  Administrative  Phases  of  En- 
trance Requirements,"  by  Prof.  K.  D.  Swartzel,  of  Ohio. 

The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  by  Dr.  Reuben  Peterson, 
of  Ann  Arbor,  in  which  he  strongly  advocated  a  fifth  clinical 
year  of  training  in  a  hospital  as  an  interne. 

Dean  Holland,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  gave  an  address 
on  "The  Advantages  of  Having  the  Preliminary  Year  in  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Biology  given  by  the  Medical  School,"  and  Chan- 
celor  Kirkland,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  gave  a  symposium  on 
"Medical  Education  in  the  South."  These  papers  are  worthy 
of  more  extended  notice  if  tim€  permitted.  Chancelor  Kirkland 
gave  a  very  optimistic  picture  of  the  present  conditions  of  med- 
ical education  in  the  South  and  assured  us  that  we  need  have  no 
fears  as  to  their  progress  in  the  future. 

As  these  conferences  are  held  year  after  year,  their  great 
practical  usefulness  is  more  and  more  apparent.  The  bringing 
together,  annually,  of  such  a  body  of  men,  to  discuss  the  sub- 
jects inter-related  to  the  work  of  all,  would  alone  make  the  con- 
ference worth  while.  Each  conference  is  another  milestone 
which  marks  the  progress  of  medical  education,  and  while  we  have 
gone  quite  a  long  way  on  our  journey,  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
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III. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATE  TO  THE  MEETING  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICAN    MEDICAL    COL- 
LEGES. 

By  Wm.  L.  Estes,  M.D.,  South  Bethlehem. 

This  meeting  was  the  third  in  a  series  of  meetings  having  to 
do  with  medical  education. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  occurred 
first,  that  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Legislation  was  second, 
and  lastly  came  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

It  is  significant  that  of  120  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
there  were  at  the  time  of  meeting  48  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  only  24  affiliated  colleges  represented  at  the  meeting. 

If  this  Association  is  to  carry  out  its  supposed  purpose  of  rec- 
ommending and  regulating  the  requirements  for  graduation  in 
medicine,  and  standardizing  the  grade  and  requirements  of 
American  medical  colleges,  it  would  seem  necessary  in  order 
to  effect  these  purposes  to  have  the  majority  of  the  recognized 
colleges  as  members. 

A  study  of  the  membership  shows  the  absence  of  many  of  the 
best  known  and  best  equipped  medical  colleges  in  the  country.  Be- 
sides the  same  character  of  work  and  investigation  is  carried  on 
by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  the  question  arises 
what  is  the  good  of  the  Association  and  what  useful  purpose 
does  it  accomplish  which  is  not  better  done  by  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education? 

The  reporter  confesses  that  it  seems  to  him  this  Association 
has  no  longer  any  proper  reason  for  its  continued  existence. 

It  is  evident  that  its  membership  is  so  small  as  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  medical  colleges  and  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  representative  medical  colleges  refuse  to  join  the  associa- 
tion, that  its  Council  and  suggestions  will  properly  have  very 
little  weight  of  themselves  in  shaping  medical  education,  or  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  instruction. 

The  way  to  accomplish  the  avowed  purposes  of  this  Associa- 
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tion  is  by  publicity  given  to  the  reports  of  careful  and  trained 
investigation  of  the  equipment,  courses  and  teaching  in  the 
medical  colleges,  and  through  state  legislation.  This  work  is 
being  done  efficiently  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  which  has  the  support  and 
backing  of  the  National  Medical  Association. 

This  gives  prestige  and  weight  to  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education,  while  those  of 
the  Association  of  Medical  Colleges  have  very  little  indeed. 

The  existence  of  this  latter  association,  as  was  said  a  little 
while  ago,  seems  unnecessary  and  its  work  supererogatory. 
Indeed,  this  year's  President  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Col- 
leges, Dr.  Wm.  P.  Karlow,  of  Colorado,  in  his  presidential  ad- 
dress, advised  the  establishment  of  a  unification  of  the  Council 
on  Medical  Education,  the  Association  of  Medical  Colleges  and  the 
Federation  of  State  Medical  Boards.  When  this  is  done  and 
the  collective  energy  of  the  profession  is  exerted  through  one 
large  association  which  has  weight  and  the  respect  of  the  whole 
country,  we  may  expect  something  like  proper  results  to  follow 
the  recommendation  for  increased  preliminary  educational  re- 
quirements, better  equipped  medical  colleges  and  medical 
course  modeled  on  approved  pedagogical  lines. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  John  L.  Heffron,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 

I  am  rather  surprised  at  the  report  given  by  Dr.  Estes.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  Syracuse  was  a  member. 
After  it  was  seen  by  our  delegate  that  the  efforts  were  rather  to  pull  down  than 
to  build  up  we  resigned  our  membership.  Three  years  ago  we  went  back, 
at  the  Baltimore  meeting,  because  an  entirely  different  spirit  prevails.  The 
requirement  for  membership  in  the  Association  is  now  such  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  one  hundred  and  twenty  medical  colleges  to  be  members.  Not  more 
than  six  colleges  of  New  York  State  could  be  members  if  they  wanted  to. 
Formerly,  large  Eastern  colleges  were  not  members.  Now  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Yale,  Columbia,  Bellevue,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Western  Re- 
serve, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  are  all  represented  as  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  tone  of  the  meetings  to  me — and  I  have  been  a  delegate  in  the 
earlier  years  and  now — is  altogether  different.  They  have  adopted  a  quali- 
fication for  entrance  to  medical  schools  which  demands  that  no  student  shall 
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enter  the  study  of  medicine  who  is  conditioned  in  any  subject  of  a  four  years 
high  school  course.  This  is  a  great  advance.  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the 
eflforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  But  the  association  of  the  best  medical  schools 
for  the  discussion  of  such  questions  of  curriculum  and  medical  pedagogics 
as  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  program  at  Chicago  is  most  desirable,  and  such 
an  association  has  a  place  of  its  own  and  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  it 
and  fill  it. 

Dr.  Edward  Jackson,  Denver: 

I  agree  with  the  speaker  as  to  the  number  of  colleges  that  are  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Association.  That  has  been  a  very  potent  reason  for 
the  smallness  of  the  Association.  Practically  all  of  the  Southern  medical 
colleges  have  stayed  out;  they  could  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  At  the 
meeting  at  Chicago  more  than  one  speaker  expressed  strongly  the  hope, 
and  the  prospect,  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  Southern  medical  colleges  could 
conform  to  the  standard.  It  was  stated  that  the  development  of  the  general 
educational  system  in  the  South  was  dependent  upon  the  high  schools;  and 
that  these  were  now  entering  upon  a  course  which  would  send  up  well-pre- 
pared graduates,  permitting  the  medical  colleges  to  adopt  the  standard 
of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

My  understanding  of  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bevan  was  a  little  different 
from  that  of  Dr.  Sheldon.  His  argument  was  that  an  important  practical 
step  for  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  to  take  at  once  was  to  enforce 
clinical  instruction;  to  have  the  clinical  fifth  year,  rather  than  to  increase 
the  requirements  before  admission  to  the  medical  college.  Also  that  as  we 
insisted  upon  one  or  two  years  in  college  work  before  admission  to  the  medical 
course,  we  should  also  insist  upon  increased  efficiency  in  the  system  of  general 
education,  which  would  give  us  medical  students  at  an  earlier  age,  that  they 
should  have  one  or  two  years  of  college  work,  the  entire  course  if  possible, 
without  paying  too  great  a  price  of  increased  age  at  the  time  of  graduation. 
The  point  of  increased  age  of  the  young  man  or  woman,  before  taking  up 
seriously  a  life  work,  or  before  getting  down  to  close  quarters  with  it,  is  a 
large  subject. 

The  point  that  struck  me  with  reference  to  these  meetings  was  whether 
or  not  the  Association  could  enforce  its  requirements  upon  all  or  a  large 
proportion  of  the  colleges  of  the  country.  The  work  that  was  being  done 
in  the  papers  and  discussions  before  that  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
well  worth  the  continuance  of  the  organization.  The  paper  and  discussion 
on  examinations  in  the  medical  schools  were  extremely  interesting;  and 
taken  in  connection  with  an  account  of  the  English  methods  of  examina- 
tion, were  valuable.  Those  of  us  engaged  in  medical  teaching  realize  more 
and  more  how  much  examinations  complicate  the  normal  instruction  and 


study  of  medical  students.  The  questions  asked  me  more  frequently  last 
winter  than  any  other  were :  "  Will  we  have  to  go  back  over  this  when  we  come 
up  to  our  final  examinations?"  "Are  we  expected  to  answer  questions  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  we  have  been  over?"  If  methods  of  teaching  and 
methods  of  examination  can  be  intelligently  discussed,  as  they  were  at  that 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  such  discussion  is 
more  important  than  the  adoption  of  a  formal  schedule  of  requirements, 
even  if  that  schedule  could  be  enforced  upon  all  the  medical  colleges  of  the 
country. 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  has  recently  received  the  largest  single  gift  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  Association  and  probably  the  largest  ever 
given  to  any  association  already  establisht.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Milbank  Anderson  has  given  it  $650,000  for  social  welfare  labora- 
tories; that  is,  this  endowment  is  not  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  alms  but  for  scientific  study  whereby  it  is  hoped 
to  develop  more  effective  methods  for  the  Association  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  indicated  by  its  name. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  in  a  letter  offering  this  gift,  writes: 

I  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  for  ministering  to  the  physical  needs  of 
the  sick,  disabled  and  unfortunate,  but  in  undertaking  the  work  outlined  in 
this  letter  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  proposed  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  is  to  concern  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  employs  funds  supplied  by  me, 
with  a  social  program  based  upon  preventive  and  constructive  measures. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  this  program  should  include  those  activi- 
ties which  are  calculated  to  prevent  sickness  and  thus  diminish  poverty, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  promotion  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  and  aid  in 
securing  a  proper  food  supply.  In  this  connection  your  Association  will 
doubtless  find  it  advisable,  in  some  cases,  to  cooperate  with  public  authori- 
ties and  with  existing  agencies  having  similar  objects  in  view  where  such 
agencies  are  practising  approved  methods  in  fulfilling  their  purpose,  while  in 
other  cases  it  may  probably  be  necessary  to  establish  the  work  as  a  new  enter- 
prise, and  in  still  other  cases  it  will  perhaps  be  prudent  to  devote  some  time 
and  money  to  investigation  and  research  before  assurances  can  be  given  that 
any  proposed  measure  will  accomplish  the  object  sought  to  be  attained. 

With  the  funds  at  your  disposal  I  would  expect  you  to  create  the  proposed 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  to  distribute  the  enterprises  to  be  con- 
ducted under  its  supervision  among  at  least  three  sub-departments  or  com- 
mittees, one  dealing  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  Welfare  of  School  Chil- 
dren, and  one  with  matters  pertaining  to  Food  Supply. 

The  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  endowment 
which  will  enable  it  to  be  of  use  not  only  to  the  poor  of  New  York 
but  to  the  poor  everywhere. 


* 


How  the  pendulum  swings  to  and  fro  in  the  progress  of  human 
events.     When  the  word  now  so  glibly  used  by  all  as  charity  was 
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first  given  the  concept  underlying  its  use,  it  implied  acts  of  broth- 
erly kindness  from  those  who  had  to  those  who  had  not.  "Sil- 
ver and  gold  have  I  none,"  said  one  of  the  earlier  users  of  this 
word,  "but  such  as  I  have  give  I  unto  thee,"  and  he  put  forth  a 
helping  hand  to  raise  the  weak  brother  to  his  feet.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  those  in  need  and  the  desire  to  relieve 
them  from  their  necessities  that  was  the  early  motive  in  such  deeds. 
Then  gradually  the  feeling  deteriorated  and  the  gift  was  thought 
more  of  than  the  motive  for  the  giving;  and  charity  became  a 

dole  and  a  fling. 

*  * 
* 

The  19th  century  saw  the  beginning  of  better  things.  The 
helping  hand  is  again  sought,  only  now,  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  needy  ones  were  submitted  to  scrutiny  and 
investigation  and  "laboratory  processes,"  until  we  have  gone 
almost  to  the  other  extreme  and  science  has  taken  the  place  of 
sympathy.  An  applicant  for  relief  becomes  a  case,  is  tabulated 
and  classified,  and  the  interest  frequently  ceases  when  the  case 
shows  personal  peculiarities  and  evidences  of  humanity.  In 
this  lies  the  danger  in  the  modem  treatment  of  our  social  ques- 
tions. Fortunately,  the  danger  is  recognized  and  the  pendulum 
is  getting  to  the  end  of  its  movement,  soon  to  swing  back  again, 
producing  a  happy  medium  where  sympathetic  investigation, 
actively  carried  on,  will  develop  brotherly  affection  originally 
contemplated  in  giving  a  new  sense  to  aydnrj. 

This  does  not  mean  the  "laboratory  processes"  in  studying 
social  conditions  should  cease;  rather  they  should  be  increased, 
but  always  with  the  careful  conserving  of  the  human  element. 
If  the  personal  is  permitted  to  be  lost  in  the  purely  scientific, 
it  resembles  the  work  of  the  earlier  botanist  and  his  hortus  siccus, 
while  the  true  methods  resemble  the  procedure  of  the  modem 
biologist  at  once  a  study  of  living  things  and  not  of  merely  a 

specimen. 

*  * 
* 

In  this  connection,  the  following  paragraph  from  a  first  page 

article  in  the  British  Weekly,  for  February  20,  1913,  is  apropos: 
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People  in  these  days  all  profess  to  be  democratic.  Now  the  principle  of 
democracy  has  been  summed  up  in  two  propositions:  it  means,  first,  that  the 
things  common  to  all  men  are  far  more  important  than  the  things  peculiar 
to  any  man;  and  it  means,  secondly,  that  the  most  vitally  important  things 
must  be  entrusted  to  ordinary  men  themselves.  Such  things,  for  instance, 
as  the  mating  of  the  sexes  and  the  rearing  of  children,  and  the  choosing  of 
laws  and  rulers  for  the  State.  Thus  democracy  represents  a  perpetual  re- 
volt against  the  tyranny  of  autocrats  and  also  against  the  arrogance  of  ex- 
perts. To-day  the  autocrat  disguises  himself  in  the  uniform  of  a  Government 
official.  But  the  expert  goes  about  naked  and  unashamed,  pouring  out  dog- 
matic wisdom  until  common  people  not  only  detest  him  but  discredit  his 
rules  and  methods.  This  resentment  may  be  quite  unjust  and  irrational, 
but  it  is  a  fact  to  reckon  with.  Here  lies  one  secret  of  the  appeal  which 
Henri  Bergson  is  making  to  so  many  minds.  He  attracts  them  by  his  protest 
against  the  over-intellectualization  of  human  affairs.  He  affirms  the  validity 
and  worth  of  feelings  and  instincts  and  intuitional  methods  of  arriving  at 
conclusions.  He  seems  to  rehabilitate  what  our  grandmothers  used  to  call 
"common  sense,"  not  because  it  was  plentiful,  but  because  it  stood  for  the 
collective  sagacity  of  mankind.  And  there  is  a  truth  of  the  whole  man 
which  is  profounder  than  the  truth  of  his  reason.  Bergson  certainly  supplies 
one  telling  argument  in  defense  of  democracy;  he  reminds  us  that  when  all 
is  said,  the  final  justification  for  life  is  to  be  alive. 

*  * 
* 

There  ought  to  be  a  study  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
medical  profession.  One  need  not  chmb  into  watch  towers  to 
see  the  changes  taking  place  in  society  and  the  relation  of  the 
medical  profession  to  society.  The  recent  adoption  of  the  In- 
surance Act  in  England  with  the  demands  made  upon  the  pro- 
fession show  this.  Questions  arising  out  of  contract  practice, 
dispensary  abuse,  and  all  the  rest,  are  straws  showing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  one  person  of  wealth 
to  endow  a  fund  for  this  purpose  but  it  is  entirely  possible  for  a 
combination  of  smaller  sums  to  secure  an  endowment  which 
will  enable  proper  "laboratory  processes"  to  be  employed  in  the 
study  of  these  questions.  Now  that  the  Academy  is  incorporated, 
enabling  it  to  hold  trust  funds,  the  machinery  is  at  hand  to  carry 
into  effect  such  investigations  provided  the  power  be  given  by 

an  endowment. 

*  * 
* 

The  Academy  Circular  recently    mailed  to  the  Fellows  called 
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attention  to  the  change  made  in  the  Headquarters  hotel  at 
MinneapoHs.  The  Leamington  was  found  to  be  able  to  furnish 
a  place  for  the  Academy's  Sessions,  and  the  change  was  made 
for  our  convenience.     Make  your  reservations  early. 

*  * 

* 

This  same  circular  also  suggested  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Survey  to  increase  the  income  for  publishing.  The  wealth  of 
material  presented  at  the  last  meetings  and  promised  for  the  next 
has  necessitated  the  enlargement  of  the  Bulletin  so  that  the  ex- 
penditures are  exceeding  the  income.  Already  several  have 
sent  their  checks  for  ten  dollars  for  cooperative  subscriptions; 
may  many  more  be  moved  to  do  likewise! 

*  * 
* 

An  English-speaking  Conference  on  the  Prevention  of  Infant 
Mortality  will  be  held  in  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  London,  on 
Monday  morning,  Monday  afternoon  and  Tuesday  morning, 
August  4th  and  5th.  The  meetings  will  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  (British)  National  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Infant  Mortality  and  the  Welfare  of  Infancy  under  the  Patron- 
age of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  will  convene  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  the  International  Medical  Congress. 

A  tentative  program  has  been  issued  by  the  Committee  which 
indicates  that  the  papers  will  consist  largely  of  medical  opinion. 
The  subjects  treated  will  be: 

The  responsibility  of  central  and  local  authorities  in  infant  and  child 
hygiene. 

The  administrative  control  of  the  milk  supply. 

The  necessity  for  special  education  in  infant  hygiene. 

Medical  problems  in  infant  nutrition. 

Ante-natal  hygiene. 

The  President  of  the  Conference  will  be  the  Hon.  John  Bums, 
M.P.,  President  for  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  chairman 
of  the  English  Executive  Committee  is  Sir  Thomas  Barlow, 
and  the  Secretary,  Miss  J.  Halford,  4  Tavistock  Square,  Lon- 
don, W.  C. 

The  American  Committee,  in  charge  of  the  part  to  be  taken  by 
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the  United  States  and  Canada,  will  furnish  information  to  those 
desiring  to  attend  the  conference: 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Coit,  Chairman,  277  Mt.  Prospect  Avenue,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Dr.  Philip  Van  Ingen,  Secretary,  125  East  71st  Street,  New 
York  City. 

*  * 

* 

One  of  the  earlier  official  acts  of  Governor  Sulzer,  of  New  York, 
was  to  appoint  a  commission  to  collect  facts,  receive  suggestions 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  changes  in  the  public  health 
laws  and  their  administration.  This  Commission  consisted  of 
Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Mr.  John  A.  Kingsbury, 
Dr.  E.  R.  Baldwin,  Dr.  W.  E.  Milbank,  Miss  Mary  Adelaide 
Nutting,  Dr.  John  C.  Otis  and  Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox.  With  com- 
mendable zeal  and  American  push  the  Commission  held  ten  pub- 
lic meetings,  records  of  which  comprise  836  typewritten  pages, 
communicated  by  mail  with  1033  health  officers  of  towns  and 
villages,  received  information  from  the  health  officers  of  48  munici- 
palities of  the  state,  and  made  a  survey  of  two  counties  as  sam- 
ples of  the  working  of  the  local  health  authorities  throughout 
the  state,  and  submitted  a  report  to  the  Governor  by  the  15th 
of  February.  Of  course,  a  report  prepared  in  such  haste  would 
be  of  little  value,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Commission  were  already  well  informed  of  the  condition  and  of 
the  needs  to  benefit  them.  The  resulting  report  is  admirable  in 
every  detail  and  makes  suggestions  which  it  is  hoped  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  will  see  fit  to  enact  into  law.  The  concise- 
ness of  the  report  and  the  wealth  of  suggestions  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  abstract  it  in  the  space  at  hand. 


ACADEMY  PERSONALS. 

BuuKLEY,  L.  Duncan,  gives  a  series  of  clinical  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions at  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  at  4. 15  p.  m.,  on  Wednes- 
day, from  April  2d  to  May  yth,  inclusive. 

Sheldon,  Charles  Stuart,  with  Mrs.  Sheldon,  sailed  for  Europe  on  March 
15th,  on  the  "Caronia." 
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Sheldon,  Stewart  Harris,  was  married  to  Miss  Marion  L.  Smith,  of  St. 
Paul,  Feb.  26,  19 13. 


NECROLOGY. 


1912. 

Dec.    6.  Charles  E.  Cummings. 

Dec.  25.  Amos  M.  Jackson. 

1913- 

Mar.  14.  R.  G.  Curtin. 

Mar.  17.  Prince  A.  Morrow. 


LITERATURE  NOTES. 

REVIEWS. 

Cancer.  The  Problem  of  Its  Genesis  and  Treatment.  By  F.  W.  Forbes 
Ross,  M.D.,  Edin.,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  D.P.H.,  Lond.,  Late  Civil  Surgeon, 
His  Majesty's  Guards'  Hospital,  London.  London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
pp.  261.     Price,  5  shillings,  net. 

The  author  himself  speaks  of  this  book  as  having  been  "com- 
piled." It  evidently  is  made  up  chiefly  of  papers  and  mono- 
graphs published  at  various  times  in  several  journals. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  induce  the  medical  profession  to  believe 
that  cancer  of  epihypoblastic  origin  is  produced  by  a  lack  of 
potassium  salts  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  neutral  salts  of  potassium  in  large  doses  will  markedly 
improve,  if  not  cure,  cancers  even  in  advanced  inoperable  stages. 

The  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Ross  are  chiefly  deductive.  They 
are  founded  on  histologic  and  pathologic  observations  conducted 
the  last  fifteen  years,  but  they  are  supported  by  very  few  in- 
stances of  actual  use  and  results. 

He  found  the  potassium  of  the  cells  chiefly  in  the  nuclei.  When 
a  man  or  animal  is  in  good  health  the  potassium  content  of  his 
blood  is  normal  and  his  cells,  except  the  red  blood  corpuscles, 
are  properly  nucleated  and  properly  "polarized,"  in  ill  health, 
especially  in  gout  and  carcinomatous  conditions,  the  cell  nuclei 
are  not  well  formed,  the  cells  are  hetero-polarized,  the  red  blood 
cells  are  markedly  diminished  and  begin  to  be  nucleated  and  there 
is  great  deficiency  of  potassium.     The  red  cells  form  nuclei  in 
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order  to  conserve  and  retain  the  diminishing  potassium.  If 
large  doses  of  potassium  be  administered  in  these  conditions  not 
only  will  the  color  reappear  in  the  blood,  but  the  pigment  of  the 
skin  and  hair  will  be  restored,  well-being  will  return  to  the  patient, 
and  the  malignant  character  of  the  carcinoma  be  changed  into 
benignancy. 

This  is  the  summarization  of  the  statements  and  observations. 
The  deduction  is — use  large  doses  of  potassium  in  carcinomata. 

Local  electrical  perfusion  of  potassium  salts  when  possible  is 
also  recommended.  Four  notable  cases  of  remarkable  restora- 
tion to  almost  complete  health  and  disappearance  of  the  tumors 
are  related.  Dr.  Ross  intimates  that  many  other  cases  are 
under  observation  and  will  be  published  later. 

This  little  brochure  of  Dr.  Forbes  Ross  is  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  collection  of  papers  and  statements.  One  must  wish, 
however,  that  he  had  waited  a  little  longer  and  had  collected  a 
list  of  cases  which  would  be  long  enough,  more  adequately  to 
illustrate  the  remarkable  effect  which  he  claims  for  potassium. 

The  book  gives  evidence  of  hasty  preparation.  There  are  many 
repetitions  which  might  be  avoided  by  even  superficial  editing, 
and  which  would  lessen  the  labor  of  reading  the  book  and  greatly 
improve  the  substance  of  the  text. 

The  publisher  has  done  his  part  remarkably  well.  He  has 
made  an  attractive  volume.  The  paper  is  good  and  the  type 
delightfully  clear  and  distinct. 

The  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  suggestions  concerning 
metabolism  and  for  calling  attention  to  the  value  of  potassium 
in  anabolic  changes.  W.  L.  Kstes. 

School  Janitors,  Mothers  and  Health.  By  Helen  C.  Putnam,  A.B., 
M.D.,  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the 
Teaching  of  Hygiene.  Easton,  Pa.:  The  American  Academy  of  Medicine 
Press.     Cloth,  200  pp.     Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

The  aim  of  this  little  volume  is  best  set  forth  in  the  author's 
own  words:  "A  constructive  appeal  to  organization  of  mothers, 
the  housekeepers,  to  fulfill  their  responsibility  for  children's 
well-being  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  family  residence  as  well 
as  inside."     The  book  well  fulfills  its  mission.     There  are  many 
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hygienic  defects  in  the  management  of  schools  as  everyone  knows 
who  has  studied  the  matter  and  all  of  these  are  plainly  enumera- 
ted and  explained,  and  what  is  more,  the  responsibility  for  their 
existence  placed  fearlessly  where  it  belongs. 

But  the  author  does  not  stop  at  the  mere  pointing  out  of  these 
defects  but  gives  excellent  and  timely  suggestions  for  their 
remedy.  In  fact  there  is  so  much  to  commend  and  so  little  to 
condemn  that  it  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  stop  here.  Yet 
there  are  certain  things  which  should  be  particularly  empha- 
sized. The  book  is  not  only  a  "constructive  appeal"  but  is  an 
appeal  to  "constructive  co-operation,"  and  throughout,  the  idea 
as  stated  in  the  "key  word "  that  "school "  is  a  part  of  life  and  not 
"preparation  only"  is  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  reader. 

Almost  every  essential  detail  of  school  hygiene  is  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  make  its  impression,  but  per- 
haps the  strongest  point  made  in  the  whole  book  is  the  prevalence 
of  untrained  janitors  who,  as  a  rule,  are  appointed  through  political 
influence  rather  than  for  their  fitness,  and  makes  the  very  timely 
suggestion  that  not  only  should  janitors  be  made  to  study  hygiene, 
the  better  to  fit  them  for  their  important  duties,  but  further, 
that  they  should  not  be  appointed  until  they  have  fitted  them- 
selves. This  suggestion  could  well  go  further  and  include  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  who  could  then  know  when  the  janitors 
really  do  their  duty.  The  appeal  to  mothers  is  strong  and  points 
them  to  their  duty  in  seeing  that  school-houses  are  kept  as  whole- 
some as  the  best  homes.  This  is  entirely  correct,  but  to  one  who 
has  seen  the  school  and  the  home  as  a  physician  in  general  prac- 
tice does,  the  question  naturally  arises:  "Do  not  the  majority 
of  children  come  from  homes  which  are  kept  far  less  sanitary 
than  the  best  schools?"  I  think  they  do,  and  before  many 
mothers  are  in  a  position  to  suggest  improvements  in  school 
conditions  they  should  learn  and  practise  hygiene  of  the  home. 

Attention  is  well  drawn  to  the  fact  that  so-called  disinfectants 
are  merely  deodorants,  and  that  if  odors  are  present  it  should  be 
known  and  correction  made  of  the  cause  and  not  merely  to  sub- 
stitute one  odor  for  another. 

School  fatigue  is  dealt  with  frankly  and  carefully  and  the  causes 
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as  there  mentioned   should   receive  most  careful  consideration 
from  teachers  and  school  authorities. 

The  book  suffers  much  from  its  arrangement,  being  a  series  of 
papers,  and  is  consequently  disjointed,  resulting  in  frequent,  un- 
necessary repetitions  with  an  inevitable  loss  of  force.  A  re- 
arrangement in  continuity  and  compactness — to  about  two- 
thirds  its  present  size — would  add  much  to  its  readableness. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  author  shows  a  marked  familiarity 
with  her  subject  and  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
as  to  her  meaning.  The  book  can  well  be  recommended  to  all 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  school  children  and  should  have  a 
place  in  every  school  and  public  library. 

Lawrence  T.  Royster. 

NOTICES. 
American  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality. 
Transactions  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  2-5, 
1912.     Publisht  by  the  Association,   Baltimore,    1913.     Paper.     383  pp. 
Price,  $3.00;  postage,   12  cents. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  is  a 
limited  subject  for  investigation  and  study  and,  as  a  consequence, 
this  Association  has  a  very  narrow  field  of  research,  let  them  un- 
deceive themselves  by  sending  to  the  office  of  the  Association 
at  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  Building  at  Baltimore 
and  secure  a  copy  of  this  volume. 

During  the  three  days  of  the  meeting  there  were  three  popular 
sessions  and  six  section  meetings,  all  of  them  full  to  the  brim 
with  interesting  papers  and  overlapping  each  other  very  slightly. 
In  the  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Cressy  h.  Wilbur,  the  Chief 
Statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  were  presented  some 
of  the  subjects  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  importance.  Natur- 
ally, he  should  place  in  the  first  rank  the  securing  of  accurate 
vital  statistics  throughout  the  country.  This  need  will  be  recog- 
nized even  by  those  who  are  not  fond  of  statistics,  for  without  an 
instrument  of  precision  with  which  to  measure,  no  definite  idea 
can  be  obtained  of  the  value  of  any  suggested  method  for  pre- 
venting the  death  of  infants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  in  these  days  of 
conservation,  at  least  accurate  birth  and  mortality  registration 
will  be  secured  for  the  entire  country  and  that  there  will  be  few 
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like  the  Ohio  judge  who  declared  the  birth  registration  act  un- 
constitutional because,  forsooth,  it  required  the  professional 
attendant  to  ask  certain  non-professional  questions. 

Dr.  Wilbur's  second  point  regards  the  feeding  of  babies.  First, 
the  great  desirability  of  mothers  nursing  their  babies  and  the 
careful  protection  of  the  cows'  milk  supplied  for  those  babies 
who  are  forced  to  be  bottle-fed.  His  third  requirement  may  be 
summarized  as  the  better  preparation  of  the  caretakers  of  young 
infants  so  that  the  first  weeks  and  months  of  life  may  not  be 
submitted  to  the  peril  of  the  ignorant  as  is  now  so  frequently  the 
case. 

Dr.  L.  Emmet  Holt,  the  incoming  president,  took  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  address,  The  Importance  of  Hospitals  for  Infants  and 
Their  Part  in  the  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.  Then  there 
were  papers  on  Eugenics,  The  Influence  of  Health  Departments 
in  the  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  Continuation  Schools, 
so  that  young  people  beyond  the  school  age  may  be  trained  in 
home-making,  Improved  Housing  and  its  Effect  upon  the  Death 
of  Children,  and  some  other  interesting  papers  upon  day  nur- 
series and  other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  and  the  work  they 
are  doing  in  the  education  of  mothers  to  take  the  better  care  of 
their  babes. 

This  is  but  a  brief  survey  of  the  papers  presented,  there  being 
about  forty  presented  in  all.  It  is  hoped,  brief  as  it  is,  it  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  activities  of  this 
Association. 

Love  and  Letters.     By  Frederic  Rowland  Marvin.     Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.      igii.     pp.  252.     Price,  $1.50,  net. 

This  volume  takes  its  name  from  the  initial  essay  and  is  a  series 
of  pleasant  rambles  thru  delightful  by-paths  under  the  guid- 
ance of  one  familiar  with  every  turn  of  the  road,  and  who  charms 
every  step  by  his  description  of  the  scene. 

All  ages  and  all  literature  are  made  to  pay  tribute  to  the  theme 
in  a  natural  manner,  free  from  pedantry.  We  are  led  step  by  step 
until  at  the  end  only  is  the  feeling  of  refreshment  from  the  pleas- 
ant jaunt  over  hill  and  dale  for  the  purpose  merely  of  viewing 
the  beauties  as  one  passes. 
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The  Evil  Eye,  Thanatology,  and  Other  Essays.  By  Roswelu  Park, 
M.D.,  LL.D.  (Yale).  Boston:  Richard  G.  Baxter,  the  Gorham  Press, 
pp.  380.     Price,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.65. 

Dr.  Park  should  receive  the  thanks  of  his  friends  and  scholars 
generally  for  thus  collecting  into  a  single  volume  these  hitherto 
scattered  papers.  Many  of  them  are  studies  on  the  borders  of 
that  terra  incognita  where  anthropology,  philology,  and  folk-lore 
afford  faint  trails  for  the  explorer.  Every  page  gives  evidence 
of  wide  reading  and  more  than  usual  research  into  recondite  sub- 
jects. It  is  written  in  a  style  that  is  attractive  and  lucid.  Dr. 
Park  keeps  himself  well  in  hand  and  seldom  permits  hypothesis 
to  replace  deduction.  It  is  a  book  that  will  commend  itself  to 
every  thoughtful  reader  who  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
development  of  the  human  race. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, at  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Session  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June 
12-19,  1912. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever  issued  by  the 
Conference  and  is  full  of  useful  information  from  cover  to  cover. 
It  presents  the  papers  and  discussions  under  the  following  divi- 
sions: Children,  Public  Supervision  and  Administration,  Fami- 
lies and  Neighborhoods,  Housing  and  Recreation,  Courts  and 
Prisons,  Immigration,  Sex  Hygiene,  Relation  of  Medical  and  Social 
Work,  Standard  of  Living  and  Labor,  Infirmary  Management, 
besides  two  or  three  "Joint  Section  Meetings"  where  several 
topics  were  under  discussion.  Everyone  interested  in  any  one 
of  these  divisions  will  do  well  to  consult  the  volume  as  they  will 
find  much  of  interest  and  value  in  so  doing. 

Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Presidents,  held  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 5  and  6,  19 12. 

Three  general  topics  were  presented  for  discussion:  "Prob- 
lem of  Conserving  Life  Insurance  Funds,"  "Prolonging  Lives  of 
Policy  Holders,"  and  "Fitting  the  Policy  to  the  Policy  Holder." 
The  papers  presented  under  the  second  topic  are:  "The  Effect 
of    Safe   Water  Supplies  on  the  Typhoid  Fever  Rate,"  by  Dr. 
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Allan  J.  McLaughlan,  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington,  D,  C,  and  "The  Influence  of  Vital  Statistics  on 
Longevity,"  by  Dr.  Watson  S.  Rankin,  Secretary,  North  Caro- 
lina Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Chuoride  of  Lime  in  Sanitation.  By  Albert  H.  Hooker,  Technical 
Director,  Hooker  Electrochemical  Company.  New  York:  John  Wiley 
&  Sons.     pp.  231.     No  price  given. 

The  author  of  this  raonograf  has  done  well  to  include  in  it 
much  that  is  of  an  elementary  character  so  as  to  cause  the  book 
to  contain,  in  itself,  all  the  information  regarding  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Hence,  the  introductory  chapter  treats  of 
chloride  of  lime  itself  and  the  history  of  its  development  as  a 
product  in  the  arts.  Then  is  treated  of  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime 
for  water  purification,  sewage  disinfection,  street  sprinkling  and 
general  sanitation.  These  introductory  chapters  occupy  77 
pages  in  the  book.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  series  of 
abstracts  and  references  which  make  it  of  special  value  in  enabling 
one  conveniently  to  refer  to  the  original  source  of  the  article  noted 
in  addition  to  the  abstract  itself.  With  the  exception  of  a  com- 
plete index  these  abstracts  occupy  the  rest  of  the  report.  The 
index  is  sub-divided  into  a  subject  index  and  a  name  index  which 
make  the  material  of  the  book  easy  of  access. 

MuscuE  Training  in  the  Treatment  of  Infantile  Paralysis.  By  Wil- 
HELMiNE  G.  Wright,     pp.  32.     Price,  25  cents.     Boston:  W.  M.  Leonard. 

In  this  article  Miss  Wright  gives,  in  detail,  a  series  of  exercises 
which  have  proven  helpful  in  her  practice  in  restoring  to  the  max- 
imum of  strength  possible  the  weakened  muscles  resulting  from 
infantile  paralysis. 

The  Eugenics  Review  for  January  contains,  among  others,  the 
following  articles: 

Insurance  Research  and  Eugenics,  Lewis  P.  Orr,  F.F.A.,  Sec- 
retary to  the  Scottish  Life  Assurance  Company. 

Legal  Certificates  of  Health  before  Marriage,  Dr.  A.  Mjoen. 

Notes  on  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes,  Major  L.  Darwin. 

Human  Fertility,  J.  A.  Cobb. 
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print.) 
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LEADING  ARTICLE. 

THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OE  SCHOOL 

HYGIENE. 

The  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  will  be 
held  in  the  United  States  this  coming  August  because  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Buffalo  sent  a  delegate  to  the  Third  International 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene  held  in  the  City  of  Paris  during  the 
month  of  August  in  1910,  inviting  the  Permanent  International 
Committee  having  charge  of  these  Congresses  to  hold  the  next 
one  in  the  City  of  Buffalo.  Several  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Buffalo  personally  guaranteed  the  expenses  of  this  Congress. 
The  American  School  Hygiene  Association  undertook  to  organ- 
ize the  Program,  and  look  after  the  Scientific  Exhibit.  The  Per- 
manent International  Committee  accepted  the  invitation  from 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  the  citizens  of  that  municipal- 
ity and  the  officers  of  the  American  School  Hygiene  Association 
and  are  now  making  every  effort  to  support  their  obligation  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  main  emphasis  in  the  plans  for  this  Congress  is  being  laid 
upon  the  ways  and  means  of  supplying  the  important  facts  of 
school  hygiene  to  those  people  who  will  use  them.  An  energetic 
campaign  is  being  organized  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
objects  of  the  Congress  to  the  attention  of  public-spirited  citizens 
in  every  community  in   the   United   States  and  Canada.     It  is 
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hoped  that  a  wide  membership  may  be  secured  through  which 
the  pubHshed  Proceedings  of  this  International  enterprise  may  be 
distributed  to  a  great  many  communities.  If  this  membership 
can  be  made  up  of  people  who  are  interested  in  improving  their 
local  school  conditions  it  will  go  a  long  way  towards  bringing  to 
the  officials  of  the  Congress  a  realization  of  their  ideal. 

The  program  of  the  Congress  is  being  organized  to  include 
papers  covering  the  hygiene  of  city,  village,  and  rural  schools  as 
well  as  schools  for  exceptional  and  abnormal  children.  At  the 
present  time  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  papers  have  been 
promised.  These  papers  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
connected  with  school  buildings,  school  sites,  school  equipment, 
school  maintenance,  teachers,  janitors,  pupils,  home  relation, 
the  curriculum,  the  schedule,  medical  inspection,  sanitation, 
school  nurses,  and  other  related  subjects.  Special  sessions  on 
the  program  are  being  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  School 
Feeding  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Society;  the  National 
Mouth  Hygiene  Association;  the  American  Association  of  Sex 
Hygiene;  Society  of  Illuminating  Engineers;  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association;  the  Society  of  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  in  the  Colleges;  and  other  organizations. 

The  Exhibit  is  divided  into  two  large  parts:  the  Commercial 
Exhibit  will  deal  with  those  commercial  products  which  are  con- 
cerned v>?ith  the  various  phases  of  school  hygiene.  This  Exhibit 
should  be  highly  instructive.  The  Scientific  Exhibit  will  deal 
first:  With  a  carefully  organized  epitome  of  the  published  re- 
sults of  work  on  school  hygiene  found  in  the  more  recent  literature 
of  the  world;  and  second,  the  Scientific  Exhibit  will  deal  with 
theory,  practice,  and  results  of  school  hygiene  as  may  be  illustrated 
objectively,  by  diagrams,  drawings,  photographs,  charts,  tables, 
models,  and  other  means  of  graphic  display. 

The  various  subdivisions  of  the  Buffalo  Citizens'  Committee 
are  actively  interested  in  planning  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
guests  in  the  city  during  the  session  of  this  Congress.  Hundreds 
of  Boy  Scouts  dressed  in  uniform,  will,  it  is  said,  be  on  duty  at 
the  depot,  in  the  Exhibition  Hall,  and  at  the  City  Hall  where  the 
section  meetings  are  to  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting, 
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directing,  and  assisting  the  members  of  the  Congress  in  every- 
way possible.  Plans  are  being  laid  for  a  reception,  a  grand  ball, 
a  pageant  of  school  children,  excursions  to  Niagara  Falls,  and 
visits  to  the  great  industrial  plants  of  Buffalo. 

The  United  States  Government  has  issued  invitations  through 
diplomatic  channels  asking  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  appoint 
delegates  to  represent  them  at  this  Congress.  The  Executive 
Committee  organizing  the  Congress  has  sent  invitations  to  appoint 
delegates  to  the  Governors  of  our  states,  to  the  Presidents  of  our 
colleges,  to  our  State  Boards  of  Health  and  Education,  to  the 
Mayors  of  our  cities,  and  to  our  Municipal  Boards  of  Education 
and  Boards  of  Health,  and  to  a  number  of  National  societies  and 
organizations,  whose  educational  and  medical  interest  associate 
them  logically  with  an  enterprise  of  this  kind. 

President  Wilson  has  accepted  the  Honorary  office  of  Patron 
of  the  Congress.  The  President  of  the  Congress  is  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  one  time  President  of  Harvard  University^;  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  the  First  Vice-President; 
and  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  President  of  the  recent  International 
Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography  and  Chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  is  the  Second  Vice-President. 

Organizing  Committees  have  been  formed  in  thirty-three 
foreign  countries  and  in  forty-five  of  our  states.  The  Women's 
Clubs  of  America  have  become  interested  and  are  forming  local 
committees  on  school  hygiene  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
Congress  and  for  the  development  of  the  permanent  local  in- 
fluence for  the  benefit  of  those  influences  which  affect  the  life  of 
the  school  child. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  expecting  that  this  Congress  will 
leave  a  permanent  impression  upon  school  conditions  in  this 
country.  A  number  of  the  state  organizing  committees  are  con- 
templating permanent  organization  in  the  interest  of  school 
hygiene.     The  Women's  Clubs  have  the  same  object  in  view. 

If  these  various  organizations  establish  themselves  upon  a  per- 
manent basis  the  influence  of  this  Congress  will  eventually  be 
measured  in  terms  of  healthy  children,  happy  homes,  successful 
citizens,  and  more  efficient  community. 

Thomas  A.  Storey. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  OF  THE  TUBERCULOUS  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES— A  PROBLEM  FOR  EVERY  NATION. ^ 

By  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  M.D.,  New  York,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Department  of  Phthisio- 
therapy  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

In  the  early  part  of  1902,  when  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  United  States,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  decided  to  classify  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  with  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  I 
submitted  the  following  resolutions  to  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine : 

Whereas,  The  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  has  re- 
cently decided  to  classify  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  dangerous  contagious 
diseases,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  deeply  deplores  this 
decision,  which  is  not  based  either  on  clinical  experience  or  on  scientific 
experiments. 

Resolved,  That  the  Academy  considers  the  exclusion  of  non-pauper  tuber- 
culous immigrants  and  consumptive  aliens  visiting  our  shores,  unwise,  in- 
humane, and  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  justice.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  while  the  Academy  is  convinced  of  the  communicability 
of  tuberculosis  and  urges  all  possible  precautions  against  the  spread  of  the 
disease  occasioned  by  sputum  and  tuberculous  food,  the  Academy  is  opposed 
to  all  measures  by  which  needless  hardship  is  imposed  upon  the  consumptive 
individual,  his  family,  and  his  physician. 

These  resolutions  were  seconded  by  my  beloved  and  much 
regretted  teacher,  the  late  Professor  Edward  G.  Janeway,  and 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  Academy's  regular  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1902.  Copies  were  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
to  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  to 
the  medical  press.  A  number  of  other  medical  societies  passed 
similar  resolutions. 

The  attitude  which  I  expressed  in  these  resolutions  ten  years 
ago  towards  the  immigration  of  the  tuberculous  into  the  United 

1  Read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  Atlantic  City,  June  1,  1912. 

The  paper  was  intended  to  be  delivered  before  the  Tuberculosis  Congress  in  Rome, 
April,  1912.  Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  author  to  be  present,  it  was  read  only  by  title, 
but  will  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Congress. 
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States,  I  still  maintain.  I  am  to-day  as  strongly  opposed  as 
ever  to  allowing  foreign  governments  to  unload  their  absolutely 
poor  and  dependent  consumptives  on  these  shores.  But  I  am  also 
to-day  as  then  convinced  of  the  injustice,  the  inhumanity,  yes, 
even  the  cruelty,  of  not  admitting  a  well-to-do  patient  iio  matter 
in  what  stage  of  the  disease,  whether  he  comes  as  a  mere  visitor 
or  with  the  view  of  settling  in  some  of  our  salubrious  climates 
for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his  health. 

What  would  the  United  States  government  say  if  a  well-to-do 
American  citizen,  whom  his  physicians  had  sent  to  Davos  Platz, 
the  Riviera,  or  the  Black  Forest,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his 
health,  should  be  returned  by  the  Swiss,  French,  or  German 
government  as  an  undesirable  alien.  That  none  of  these  govern- 
ments have  retaliated  is  a  wonder.  Recently  a  wealthy  English- 
man was  detained  on  Ellis  Island  because  of  tuberculosis  and  it 
required  considerable  diplomatic  cabeling  between  London  and 
Washington  to  have  this  refined,  cultured,  and  well-to-do  gentle- 
man released  and  permitted  to  visit  his  friends  in  this  country. 

I  mention  this  case  merely  to  show  you  the  unfairness  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  decision  regarding  tuberculosis.  This 
decision  is  not  only  unfair  but  thoroughly  unscientific;  there  is 
no  basis  for  classing  tuberculosis  among  the  dangerous  contagious 
diseases,  such  as  smallpox  for  example. 

What  modern  sanitarian,  philanthropist,  or  general  practitioner 
would  dare  to  make  such  a  classification.  Phthisiophobia,  that 
is  to  say  the  exaggerated  fear  of  the  presence  of  a  consumptive, 
has  never  received  such  an  impetus  as  it  secured  from  the  Surgeon- 
General's  recommendation.  The  word  "contagion"  comes  from 
the  Latin  contingere,  to  touch,  and  surely,  to  the  best  knowledge 
of  clinicians  and  experimenters,  the  mere  touch  of  the  consumptive 
has  never  yet  given  rise  to  tuberculosis  in  another. 

It  is  possible  that  among  my  hearers  there  may  be  some  one 
who  has  read  the  statement  recently  made  by  Poncet  of  Paris 
to  the  effect  that  the  perspiration  of  the  consumptive,  that  is  to 
say  the  liquid  matter  secreted  by  the  sweat  glands,  contains  the 
tubercle  bacilli.  Thus  far  it  has  been  impossible  even  to  find 
the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  blood,  and  Rosenberger's  experiments 
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culous, could  not  be  corroborated  by  our  most  careful  bacteriolo- 
gists. The  same  must  be  said  of  Poncet's  experiments.  There 
is  thus  far  no  bacteriologic  or  clinical  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  bacilli  in  the  perspiration  of  phthisical  patients.  But  even 
granting  that  Poncet's  statement  should  be  true,  an  infection 
from  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  tuberculous  patient  by  the 
mere  touch  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive  of.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  the  perspired  fluid  would  have  to  find  entrance  into 
the  digestive  tract  or  enter  the  system  by  the  inoculation  process. 
The  inoculation  method  could  only  be  conceivable  in  the  case 
that  the  supposedly  infectious  perspiration  came  in  contact  with 
an  open  wound.  However,  as  everybody  knows,  the  ordinary 
hygiene  of  the  skin  and  the  proper  disposal  of  the  soiled  personal 
and  bed  linen  of  the  patient  would  suffice  to  do  away  even  with 
this  possible  source  of  infection.  Such  statements  as  that  of 
Poncet,  which  after  its  announcement  in  Paris  was  cabled  to  our 
daily  papers  and  printed  broadcast,  have  invariably  the  unfortu- 
nate tendency  to  increase  the,  alas,  already  so  wide-spread  phthisio- 
phobia.  The  lot  of  the  average  consumptive  is  hard  enough  as  it 
is  without  increasing  the  unjustified  prejudice  against  him. 

We  are  preaching  every  day  that  to  associate  with  a  careful, 
clean,  and  conscientious  consumptive  is  perfectly  safe;  that  it 
requires  prolonged  exposure,  absolute  inhalation,  ingestion,  or 
inoculation  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  order  to  produce  the  disease. 
Surely,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  New  York  Health  Department, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Briggs,  has  done  most 
efficacious  work  in  the  municipal  control  of  tuberculosis.  Yet, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  our  anti-tuberculosis  crusade,  tuber- 
culosis has  been  classed  with  communicable  and  not  with  con- 
tagious diseases. 

In  defending  a  more  scientific  and  less  oppressive  attitude 
toward  the  tuberculous,  poor  or  rich,  as  stated  in  the  resolutions 
above  referred  to,  I  nevertheless  maintain  that  it  is  absolutely 
just  for  any  government  to  refuse  to  be  burdened  with  the  tuber- 
culous poor  of  another  country.  Instead  of  returning  the  tuber- 
culous immigrant  we  should  prevent  him  from  coming  and  so 
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save  him  hardships  and  disappointments.  Although  a  large 
number  of  tuberculous  immigrants  are  returned,  very  many  of 
them  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  ability  of  the 
medical  men  on  Ellis  Island  when  I  say  they  do  not  by  any  means 
detect  all  the  tuberculous  invalids,  and  that  they  diagnose  only 
those  who  show  very  strong  outward  signs  of  tuberculosis.  How 
should  the  men  stationed  at  Ellis  Island  be  able  to  detect  at  a 
glance  a  tuberculous  invalid  in  a  first  or  second  stage,  when  it 
often  takes  an  expert  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 
he  can  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion,  and  that  after  a  careful 
examination  in  the  quiet  of  his  office? 

The  examining  physicians  on  Ellis  Island,  because  there  are  only 
a  small  number  of  them,  can  devote  but  very  few  minutes  to  each 
of  the  thousands  of  immigrants  which  pass  before  them  weekly 
for  inspection.  The  excellent  appearance  of  some  tuberculous 
immigrants,  because  of  a  ten  days'  voyage,  invigorating  sea  air, 
good  food  for  rest,  has  been  to  my  mind  in  many  instances  the 
reason  of  the  non-discovery  of  invalids  in  quite  advanced  stages. 
When  they  have  been  admitted  to  this  country,  a  few  weeks  of 
hard  work  in  the  ditches  or  in  the  sweatshops,  with  nights  spent 
in  overcrowded  tenements  or  unclean  or  crowded  lodging-houses, 
usually  suffice  to  bring  about  an  exacerbation  of  the  disease. 
The  strain,  the  struggle  for  life,  the  new  environments,  the  unac- 
customed food,  and  perhaps  also  some  nostalgia  and  disappoint- 
ment, likewise  help  to  turn,  in  a  very  short  time,  an  incipient 
case  into  an  invalid  with  open  tuberculosis,  and  thus  a  new  center 
of  infection  is  formed.  All  this  accounts  for  the  great  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis  among  the  laboring  classes  who  have  come  to  us 
from  foreign  shores  only  relatively  recently.  A  goodly  number 
of  them  return  to  their  native  land,  particularly  the  Italians, 
when  they  realize  that  their  disease  does  not  permit  them  to  strug- 
gle as  they  must  if  they  wish  to  remain  here.  I  have  been  told  that 
there  are  villages  in  Italy  where  tuberculosis  has  become  most 
prevalent  because  of  the  return  of  those  emigrants  and  because 
their  methods  of  life  result  in  infection  of  others. 

Some  return  voluntarily  to  their  native  homes,  but  you  perhaps 
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are  not  aware  that  we  have  a  deportation  law,^  which,  as  a  good 
American,  I  am  sorry  to  admit,  seems  unnecessarily  harsh  and 
unjustified,  founded  as  it  is  on  an  unscientific  basis.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  any  immigrant  who  has  become  a  pubHc  charge  in  a 
hospital  or  other  institution  and  is  found  to  be  tuberculous,  can 
be  deported  even  after  a  residence  of  three  years  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  examining  physician  he  had  contracted  the  disease  prior 
to  his  landing  on  these  shores.  During  the  year  of  191 1,  about 
1500  of  such  tuberculous  aliens  were  referred  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  for  deportation.  On  the  strength  of  this  law  the 
deportation  is  done  at  State  expense. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  framers  of  this  law,  I  believe  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  most  skilled  diagnostician,  upon 
examination  of  a  tuberculous  chest,  to  state  the  duration  of  the 
disease  with  even  approximate  certainty.  A  declaration  that  an 
individual  had  tuberculosis  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  based 
on  a  physical  examination  or  even  on  the  history  given  by  the 
patient,  must  necessarily  be  guess-work.  I  know  of  a  case  of 
deportation  which  was  declared  legal  upon  the  statement  of  a 
young  physician  to  whom  a  tuberculous  patient  had  admitted 
that  he  remembered  having  had  a  cough  a  little  less  than  three 
years  ago,  prior  to  his  coming  to  this  country. 

How  many  thousands  of  us  have  a  latent  tuberculosis  vv^hich 
has  never  been  discovered  and  which  may  never  cause  us  any 
trouble  if  we  continue  to  live  carefully  and  hygienically !  Should 
we,  however,  be  submitted  suddenly  to  a  life  of  hard  physical 
struggle,  be  transported  into  unhygienic  environments,  be  under- 
fed and  badly  housed,  the  development  of  the  tuberculous 
trouble  would  be  almost  certain  to  take  place,  and  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  three  years.  One  must  have  witnessed  such 
a  deportation  in  order  to  comprehend  its  meaning,  particularly 
when  one  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  case  might  not  be  one  which 
developed  right  here  because  of  hard  work  and  privation. 

And  now,  to  the  most  important  question  of  all:  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  tuberculous  invalids,  likely  to  become  a  burden 
to  the  community,  from  entering  the  United  States,  only  perhaps 

J  Immigration  Act  of  February  20,  1907. 
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to  be  deported  after  a  sojourn  of  one,  two,  or  three  years?  Tuber- 
culosis must  be  considered  a  world  problem,  a  problem  for  every 
civilized  nation.  Let  European  governments  understand  that 
they  must  take  care  of  their  own  tuberculous  people  as  we  take 
care  of  ours,  and  that  in  the  end,  by  united  efforts,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  conquer  the  white  plague  in  all  countries. 

Every  prospective  emigrant  should  be  examined  to  ascertain 
his  freedom  from  tuberculosis  by  two  competent  medical  men, 
one  appointed  by  his  home  government  and  one  by  the  steamship 
company  which  is  to  transport  him  to  these  shores.  A  certificate 
showing  freedom  from  tuberculosis,  signed  by  these  two  medical 
men,  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  emigrant  wishing  to 
come  to  these  shores.  An  individual  discovered  to  be  afflicted 
with  this  disease  should  be  returned  to  the  care  of  the  authorities 
of  the  city  or  village  from  which  he  came  with  the  diagnosis  and 
recommendation  for  treatment.  Exceptions  can  and  should  be 
made  in  the  case  of  an  individual  with  ample  means  who  is  simply 
visiting,  or  seeking  to  recuperate  his  health  by  a  change  of  climate, 
or  desirous  to  enter  an  American  sanatorium  for  treatment. 
To  avoid  misuse  or  fraudulent  use  of  the  physician's  certificate,  a 
photograph  should  be  taken  at  the  time  of  the  examination  in 
the  home  port  and  attached  to  the  certificate.  Or,  since  a  photo- 
graph could  be  removed  and  another  one  substituted  on  the 
certificate,  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  the  finger-print  taken  for  identification.  This  is  the  most 
accurate  and  scientific  method  known  for  such  purposes. 

The  laws  relating  to  deportation  should  be  changed  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  holder  of  any  such  certificate,  or  any  immigrant 
who  develops  tuberculosis  within  six  months  to  one  year  from 
the  date  of  his  arrival  here  and  becomes  a  charge  to  the  com- 
munity, he  shall  be  deported  to  the  port  whence  he  came.  The 
expenses  for  this  deportation  should  be  borne  by  the  steamship 
company  who  brought  the  immigrant  to  our  shores  and  not  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  Whether,  to  avoid  possible  mistakes 
in  diagnosis,  European  governments  in  codperation  with  the 
steamship  companies,  should  desire  to  keep  doubtful  cases  under 
observation  a  few  weeks,  or  increase  the  examining  boards  by 
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one  or  two  more  experienced  diagnosticians,  is  a  matter  for  the 
foreign  governments  to  decide.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  more  careful  these  examinations  are  at  the  ports,  the  fewer 
cases  of  deportation  will  ensue. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  physicians  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  be  stationed  at  the  important 
points  of  departure  in  Europe  so  that  each  emigrant  can  be  thor- 
oughly examined,  and  those  entitled  to  a  clean  bill  of  health  be 
allowed  to  take  passage.  I  question  that  the  international  law 
would  sanction  such  procedure  on  the  one  hand.  Secondly, 
there  are  too  many  minor  points  from  where  emigrants  could 
take  passage  and  escape  the  United  States  government  physician's 
examination.  Of  greater  value  would  it  be  for  foreign  govern- 
ments and  steamship  companies  to  make  it  known  that  if  a  man 
expects  to  stay  in  the  United  States,  he  must  not  become  a  public 
charge;  that  he  must  be  physically,  morally,  and  mentally  sound. 
With  such  publicity  and  the  additional  examination  in  the  manner 
above  outlined,  the  United  States  government  will  be  less  bur- 
dened with  the  care  of  tuberculous  aliens  who,  uncared-for,  are 
a  constant  menace  to  the  community. 

An  interesting  suggestion  in  relation  to  this  subject  was  made 
at  the  recent  International  Tuberculosis  Congress  in  Rome  by 
Dr.  Antonio  Stella,  of  New  York.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  every 
emigrant  should  be  insured  against  tuberculosis,  the  cost  of  the 
insurance  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  steamship  ticket,  the 
policy  entitling  the  bearer  to  return  transportation  and  treatment 
in  a  sanatorium  in  the  event  of  his  contracting  tuberculosis  within 
a  specified  time. 

This  suggestion  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  resolution, 
which  was  unanirnously  adopted,  but  whether  or  not  it  results 
in  any  immediate  or  definite  action  no  country  should  have  un- 
cared-for tuberculous  patients,  for  the  uncared-for,  the  untrained, 
and  untreated  tuberculous  are  sure  to  propagate  the  disease  among 
their  kin  and  neighbors  and  procreate  a  tuberculously  predis- 
posed race.  The  efforts  of  the  medical  profession  and  authorities 
in  some  of  our  States  are  in  the  right  direction  when  they  enact 
and  enforce  laws  which  forbid  the  consumptive  from  contracting 
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marriage  and  when  they  declare  that  no  tuberculous  patient  who 
is  careless  either  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  or  is  unable  to  take 
care  of  himself,  should  be  allowed  at  liberty.  It  w^ould  be  well 
for  some  of  the  foreign  governments  to  establish  similar  laws  and 
regulations.  I  go  so  far  as  even  to  recommend  sterilization 
(vasectomy  for  the  male  and  ligation  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  for 
the  female)  if  these  individuals  insist  upon  marrying  while  ill 
with  a  directly  or  indirectly  transmissible  disease  such  as  tuber- 
culosis. I  believe  in  using  the  most  humane  means  possible  in 
all  our  efforts  to  suppress  tuberculosis,  but  we  should  enforce 
them  not  merely  in  self-defense  but  in  the  interest  of  foreign 
governments  themselves.  I  plead  that  they  should  take  care  of 
their  tuberculous  poor,  educate,  train,  and  treat  them  and  heal 
those  who  can  be  healed.  The  hopelessly  ill  should  be  segregated 
to  prevent  them  from  infecting  others  and  from  procreating. 
This  should  be  not  merely  an  American  or  a  national,  but  the 
international  policy  of  every  civilized  nation.  If  any  govern- 
ment will  cure  its  curable  patients  and  make  of  them  strong, 
vigorous,  self-supporting  citizens,  as  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  do  with  many  of  our  own  tuberculous  invalids,  then 
will  we  welcome  these  sane  and  sound  people  to  our  shores  and 
try  to  make  good  Americans  of  them. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  THE; MIDWIFE  PROBLEM. ^ 

By  Ira  S.  Wile,  M.S.,  M.D.,   New  York  City. 

The  interrelation  of  immigration  and  midwifery  may  not  seem 
patent  at  first  glance.  A  moment's  thought,  however,  will  show 
that  in  the  problems  relating  to  the  restriction  of  immigration 
and  the  restriction  of  midwifery  there  are  many  points  in  common, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  both  subjects  are  constantly 
suffering  from  criticism  based  upon  inadequate  and  unintelligent 
study.  The  legal  status  of  the  immigrant,  and  the  legal  status 
of  the  midwife  also  present  points  of  contact. 

At  the  present  time  the  influx  of  immigrants  is  greater  from  the 
countries  in  Southern  Europe  where  the  midwife  exists  as  an 
established  social  institution.  In  1910  over  20  per  cent,  of  our 
immigration  was  from  Italy,  25  per  cent,  from  Austria  Hungary 
and  18  per  cent,  from  Russia.  These  are  suggestive  of  the 
nationalities  whose  women  are  wont  to  make  use  of  the  midwife. 
In  this  country  midwives  are  largely  used  by  the  Mexicans,  Ital- 
ians, Swedes,  Syrians,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Slavs,  Poles, 
Finns,  Russians  and  Austrians.  This  broad-spread  national 
usage  within  this  country  makes  apparent  the  relation  between 
immigration  and  the  midwife  problem,  and  bids  us  consider  for 
a  moment  what  relation  immigration  has  to  the  general  subject 
of  midwifery. 

It  is  impossible  to  glean  from  immigration  statistics  any  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  number  of  midwives  who  enter  into  this  country, 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  get  any  adequate  information  upon 
this  point  from  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  various 
states  of  this  country.  The  confusion  which  exists  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following:  21  cities  in  the  United  States  report 
3360  midwives,  11  states  report  3708  registered  midwives,  while 
8  states  report  4808  midwives  as  practising"  in  the  state.  12 
states  at  least  are  frank  enough  to  admit  that  they  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  midwives  that  are  in  their  states:  how  many 
there  are,  or  even  the  number  of  births  that  are  reported  by  them. 

1  Read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Atlantic  City,  June  1,  1912. 
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A  study  of  the  midwives  registered  in  New  York  City  shows  that 
of  1344  midwives  only  9.1  per  cent,  were  born  in  this  country. 
26.4  per  cent,  were  ItaHans,  20.6  per  cent.  Austrians,  23.1  per 
cent.  Germans,  and  15.3  per  cent  Russians.  An  investigation 
of  223  midwives  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago  showed  of  this  small 
number  84  to  be  Germans,  36  Polish,  31  Bohemians,  13  Swedes 
and  8  Italians. 

This  brief  reference  to  the  nationality  of  the  midwives  gives 
some  index  of  the  relation  of  immigration  to  the  midwife  problem, 
but  the  problem  has  just  begun  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  our  immigration  as  indicated  in 
19 10  consists  largely  of  males  from  Italy,  Russia,  Roumania  and 
Bulgaria,  while  the  older  type  of  immigration,  such  as  the  Scotch, 
Irish,  French  and  German,  reveals  a  more  equal  proportion  of 
the  males  and  females.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  19 10,  the  immigration  of  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  and  Montenegrins  showed  14,253  males  and  877  females. 

Males  Females 

North  Italians 23,  754  7, 026 

South  Italians 151,  249  41,424 

Russians 14,918  2,376 

Roumanians 12,  602  i ,  597 

Scandinavians 35, 019  17, 018 

Scotch 15, 546  9, 066 

Irish 21, 075  17, 307 

French 11,715  9.392 

German 42,191  29,189 

In  the  present  type  of  immigrating  nationalities  this  disparity 
of  the  immigration  of  the  sexes  suggests  that  with  the  betterment 
of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  males  in  this  country,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  females  immigrate  into  this  country,  or  else  the 
prosperous  males  return  to  their  own  country.  The  facts  show 
that  the  former  hypothesis  more  nearly  approaches  the  truth. 
This  means  that  within  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  larger  influx 
of  females  from  Southern  Europe,  matrimony  will  be  increased, 
and  in  consequence  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a  larger  number  of 
midwives.     In  other  words,  the  present  midwife  problem  in  this 
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country  will  be  intensified  in  the  future  through  immigration 
unless  some  check,  at  present  not  in  use,  tends  to  change  the  his- 
tory of  immigrants. 

In  their  home  countries,  the  women  of  various  nations  make 
free  use  of  the  midwives.  The  reason  for  this  exists  in  traditions 
of  many  years'  standing,  and  hkewise  the  existence  of  a  legal 
status  of  the  midwife  in  the  various  countries.  The  midwife 
of  the  Heimath  is  a  woman  of  recognized  economic  position 
with  more  or  less  adequate  training  and  under  government  super- 
vision. For  example,  the  obstetric  training  which  is  given  to 
midwives  abroad  is  usually  under  charge  of  the  same  professor 
of  obstetrics  who  gives  the  course  of  instruction  to  the  medical 
students,  and  the  midwife  receives  an  excellent  medical  training. 
Vi'hen  one  realizes  the  sad  commentary  upon  medical  education  as 
related  to  midwifery,  as  pointed  out  in  the  article  of  J.  Whit- 
ridge  Williams,  in  which  he  says  "One  half  of  the  answers  from 
professors  of  obstetrics  throughout  the  United  States  state 
that  ordinary  practitioners  lose  proportionately  as  many  women 
from  puerperal  infection  as  do  midwives  and  over  three-quarters 
declare  that  more  deaths  occur  each  year  from  operations  im- 
properly performed  by  practitioners  than  from  infection  in  the 
hands  of  midwives,"  it  is  well  to  think  of  the  education  that  is 
given  to  our  immigrant  midwives.  Dr.  Barton  Cooke  Hirst 
practically  states  that  our  obstetric  training  is  below  the  stand- 
ards of  almost  all  other  civilized  countries.  Only  three  schools 
in  America,  according  to  this  teacher,  have  facilities  to  meet 
the  demands  of  any  country.  Our  immigrant  midwives  who 
have  received  foreign  training  are  certainly  more  capable  and 
efficient  in  obstetrical  work,  at  least  when  they  come  to  this 
country,  than  are  the  graduates  of  our  own  medical  institutions. 
The  Prussian  midwife  receives  professional  training  on  the 
average  of  9  months;  in  France  at  least  one  year;  in  Italy  two 
years;  Switzerland  6  months;  Japan  one  year;  Netherlands  i  to  2 
years;  Belgium  2  years;  Scandinavia  i  year;  England  6  months 
to  9  months.  England  has  an  elaborate  system  of  training, 
supervision  and  control  of  the  midwives.  It  is  but  natural  that 
under  such  a  social  system  the  midwife  should  have  a  definite 
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legal,  economic  and  social  status  and  that  the  people  requiring 
her  services  should  have  confidence  in  her  ability  to  give  adequate 
care. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  There 
are  no  legal  standards,  practically;  there  is  no  recognized  system 
of  supervision  or  control  and  no  plan  of  education  has  been  adopted 
in  any  particular  State  of  the  Union.  Wherefore,  the  foreign 
trained  midwife  must  needs  come  into  competition  with  the 
graduates  of  the  midwife  diploma  mills.  Her  status  has  altered, 
and  naturally,  or  unnaturally,  she  is  relegated  into  the  position 
of  a  social  outcast,  scorned,  maltreated,  libeled  and  ignored, 
depending  upon  the  particular  State  in  which  she  takes  up  her 
work. 

That  there  is  a  clientele  awaiting  her,  anxious  to  make  use  of 
her  services,  is  manifest  by  the  large  proportion  of  births  which 
are  registered  by  midwives.  For  example:  47  per  cent,  of  the 
births  reported  in  Chicago  come  from  the  midwives;  40.7  per 
cent,  of  the  births  of  Baltimore;  45  per  cent,  in  New  York;  53 
per  cent,  in  Jersey  City;  53  per  cent,  in  Bridgeport;  24  per  cent, 
in  Philadelphia;  and  5  per  cent,  in  Omaha.  This  is  merely  sug- 
gestive of  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  births,  where  reports 
are  available,  shows  that  the  midwives  are  in  attendance  in  from 
5  to  53  per  cent,  of  the  confinements  in  various  cities  of  the 
Union.  It  seems  a  blind  position  to  neglect  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  class  of  the  community  which  is  responsible  for  the 
care  of  a  mother  and  child  in  at  least  45  per  cent,  of  the  births 
of  this  country. 

Another  striking  fact  comes  to  hand.  The  immigrant  midwife 
coming  into  this  country  enters  into  competition  with  physicians 
whose  training  frequently  is  not  as  good  as  her  own.  Under 
the  stress  of  economic  necessity  their  fees  become  low  and 
probably  average  between  $5  and  $8  a  case.  In  addition  to  their 
technical  care,  they  give  nursing  attention  and  serve  in  the  capac- 
ity of  housekeeper,  so  that  their  services  are  far  more  valuable 
to  the  household,  considered  in  its  general  aspects,  than  are  the 
strictly  professional  duties  performed  by  the  physician  com- 
peting for  the  same  class  of  patrons. 
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The  foreign-born  and  trained  physician,  however,  who  immi- 
grates to  this  country  on  the  same  boat  with  the  midwife  and  who 
must  needs  take  up  obstetric  or  medical  work,  is  not  permitted 
by  the  laws  of  this  land  to  enter  into  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
surgery  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  until  he  has  passed 
a  State  examination.  To  illustrate:  during  19 lo,  365  physicians 
immigrated  to  this  country,  which  number  was  composed  of  7 
Mexicans,  6  Russians,  13  Scandinavians,  14  French,  42  Scotch, 
42  Italians,  40  Germans  and  86  English  physicians.  These  phy- 
sicians, representing  for  the  most  part  men  trained  by  the  same  type 
of  obstetricians  as  gave  the  professional  training  to  midwives  from 
their  own  nationalities,  are  not  permitted  to  take  up  the  practice 
of  medicine,  of  which  midwifery  forms  a  part,  without  having 
their   qualifications   passed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  State. 

The  man  midwife,  as  such,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  recognized 
institution,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  physician  unable  to  pass  the 
State  examination  as  a  doctor,  would  desire  to  take  up  the  work 
as  a  midwife,  which  he  might  readily  do  inasmuch  as  he  has  had  the 
adequate  training,  and  there  are  no  laws  to  prevent  him  from  so 
doing. 

As  the  result  of  questionnaire  sent  out  to  the  State  Boards  of 
Health,  replies  were  received  from  the  officers  of  42  States. 
Only  14  admitted  having  any  laws  or  regulations,  State,  County 
or  City,  relating  to  the  practice  of  midwifery;  only  10  could 
give  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  midwives  registered  in 
their  States;  while  only  one  could  give  any  report  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  births  reported  by  midwives  during  the  year  1910.  In  two 
states  the  presenceof  midwives  is  not  officially  recognized,  though 
in  both  of  these  States  midwives  are  signing  birth  certificates. 

At  the  present  time,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  are  only  two 
States,  Ohio  and  Utah,  that  concede  the  existence  of  schools 
for  midwives,  although  it  is  well  known  that  numerous  schools 
giving  diplomas  in  midwifery  exist  throughout  the  country. 
Recently  a  school  for  midwives  has  been  established  in  New 
York  City  to  give  thorough  training  to  midwives.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  to  have  provision  made  for  education  before  it  is  possible 
to  establish  standards  for  the  educational  and  professional  quali- 
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iications  of  mid  wives.  Of  1344  mid  wives  in  New  York  City, 
38  per  cent,  hold  diplomas  from  foreign  schools.  Of  150  Balti- 
more midwives  42  had  diplomas  from  foreign  schools,  and  in 
Chicago  of  223  midwives  67  had  diplomas  from  foreign  schools. 
Of  the  1344  midwives  in  New  York  City,  however,  42.6  per  cent, 
presented  diplomas  from  schools  within  the  United  States. 
Apparently  the  question  of  education  is  being  taken  up  by  the 
midwives  in  this  country,  and  also  by  those  men  who  see  in  this 
class  of  people  a  chance  for  exploitation,  although  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  some  obstetrical  training  is  better  than  none. 

Much  of  the  discontent  with  the  service  of  midwives  has  arisen 
from  lack  of  understanding  of  their  necessity  and  the  traditions 
for  their  existence.  With  a  lack  of  legal  status,  with  real  freedom 
from  legislative  control,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  a  midwife  should 
undergo  degeneration  in  this  country.  Yet  it  is  a  striking  fact 
that  in  New  York  City  29  of  the  midwives  arrested  had  a  United 
States  diploma,  while  only  9  were  arrested  having  a  foreign 
diploma,  showing  that  apparently  the  standard  of  morality  created 
by  the  United  States  diploma  mills  is  not  comparable  with  that 
built  up  by  the  foreign  schools,  or  else  the  foreign-trained  midwife 
is  more  shrewd  in  her  illegality  and  less  frequently  detected. 

These  figures  are  substantiated  in  Baltimore  where  48  out  of 
100  midwives  were  suspected  of  criminal  procedures,  but  25  of 
this  number  were  Americans  or  negroes  out  of  a  total  number 
of  80  belonging  to  these  two  groups. 

Criminality  among  midwives  is  presumably  all  too  frequent, 
although  probably  it  occurs  in  no  larger  percentage  of  the  cases 
than  exists  among  the  types  of  physicians  with  whom  the  mid- 
wives  are  competing.  As  immigration  is  designed  in  part  to  limit 
the  entrance  of  criminal  classes  to  this  country,  it  is  desirable  to 
know  what  proportion  of  the  females  coming  to  this  country  are 
midwives  and  how  many  are  convicted  for  performing  illegal 
operations  within  the  three-year  period  so  that  prompt  deportation 
might  occur  whenever  such  conviction  was  secured. 

Immigration  presents  a  problem  as  regards  infant  mortality 
and  in  this  phase  of  the  problem,  the  question  of  immigrant 
midwives  deserves  full  consideration,  inasmuch  as  she  has  the 
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multiform  position  of  medical  attendant,  nurse,  housekeeper  and 
general  adviser  regarding' the  care  of  the  infant  whom  she  has 
brought  into  the  world,  during  the  period  of  her  attendance  upon 
the  mother. 

Dr.  Newsholme  recommends  the  adequate  training  of  midwives 
as  an  essential  feature  of  every  program  designed  for  reducing 
infant  mortality. 

That  midwives  are  effective  in  preserving  the  lives  of  mothers 
that  they  later  may  take  care  of  their  own  children  may  be  illus- 
trated by  figures  gleaned  from  Italy  and  England.  In  Italy  the 
deaths  from  puerperal  fever  in  1887  were  8.5  per  hundred  thousand. 
In  1890,  a  law  providing  government  control  of  midwives  was 
enacted.  The  death-rate  from  this  single  cause  dropped  to  3.2 
per  hundred  thousand  in  1902.  Deaths  from  all  other  diseases 
of  pregnancy,  parturition  and  the  puerperium  dropped  from  15  per 
hundred  thousand  in  1887  to  5.3  per  hundred  thousand  in  1902. 
In  England  the  midwives  Act  went  into  effect  in  1902.  The 
deaths  from  puerperal  fever  for  the  15  years  previous  to  1903 
varied  from  10.9  to  20  per  hundred  thousand  females  living;  in 
1903  after  the  Act  went  into  force  the  rate  from  this  cause  dropped 
to  9.7,  and  in  1907  it  had  fallen  to  8.1  per  hundred  thousand. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  immigration  to  midwifery, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  how  many  midwives  are  admitted  to 
this  country.  In  order  to  protect  the  country  from  the  un- 
scrupulous midwife,  it  is  essential  that  a  system  of  education, 
supervision  and  control  be  established  throughout  the  various 
States  of  the  Union.  Only  by  education,  standardizing,  legis- 
lating and  controlling  the  immigrant  midwife  will  it  be  possible 
to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  dangers  now  attributed  to  mid- 
wifery as  it  at  present  exists  among  our  constantly  increasing 
immigrant  population.  The  increase  in  midwives  depends  upon 
the  increase  of  female  immigration.  The  standards  of  midwifery 
in  this  country  should  be  raised  at  least  to  the  standards  existent 
in  the  countries  from  which  the  immigrant  midwife  comes.  By 
the  further  control  of  immigration  and  the  securing  of  information 
relating  to  the  educational,  professional  and  legal  status  of  mid- 
wives,  it  w411  be  possible  to  place  the  midwife  problem  in  an 
intelligent  manner  before  the  American  public. 


TRACHOMA    IN   THE    MODERN    IMMIGRANT,    AND    ITS 
DANGERS  TO  AMERICA.  ^ 

By  Clarence  Payne  Franklin,  M.D..   Philadelphia. 

A  symposium  on  the  Medical  Problems  of  Immigration  embraces 
rather  a  consideration  of  the  sociologic  factors  involved  than  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  technical  side  of  the  subject,  there- 
fore I  shall  confine  myself  to  an  exposition  of  trachoma  as  a  dis- 
ease which  we  do  not  want;  which  we  do  not  wish  to  see  our 
neighbors  have;  and  one  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  keep  out 
of  our  country. 

A  consideration  of  the  demography  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  will  inevitably  disclose  the  existence  of  trachoma  on  those 
continents  from  the  earliest  times.  Trachoma  seems,  by  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  to  have  had  its  birth  in  Egypt,  or  at  least  there 
we  find  the  earliest  recorded  facts  about  that  which  must  have 
been  trachoma,  for  in  the  Ebers  Papyrus,  discovered  in  1872,  in 
Thebes,  the  oldest  book  on  medicine  known,  written  in  1550 
B.C.,  a  thousand  years  before  Hippocrates,  there  are  statements 
and  prescriptions  proving  that  the  Egyptians  recognized  the 
condition  of  "blear  eye"  or  watery  eye,  and  Hirschberg  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  expression  means  eye  affections  with  considerable 
secretion,  especially  the  sequelae  of  chronic  granular  conjunctivi- 
tis. It  is  fair  to  assume,  then,  with  Boldt,  that  "Trachoma  is 
as  old  as  the  Nile,  the  simoom,  and  the  desert." 

The  argument  has  been  put  forth  that  the  saying  in  Exodus, 
Chap.  X,  that  Jehovah  caused  darkness  to  cover  the  land  of  Egypt, 
referred  to  trachoma,  but  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  everyone 
in  that  land  was  made  blind,  therefore  the  argument  has  only  a 
certain  amount  of  forensic  interest  for  us. 

Well  known  and  common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
trachoma  was  lost  sight  of  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  so  much 
of  the  scientific  progress  of  the  classical  times  became  buried  in 
obscurity,  but  it  arose  in  importance  after  the  Rennaissance  under 
the  name  of  "hppitudo"  and  is  written  of  by  many  medical  authors. 

'  Read  by  invitation  at  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine,  at  Atlantic  City,  on  June  1,  1912. 
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The  disease  assumed  historical  importance  as  an  epidemic 
disease  of  military  and  civil  life  from  the  year  179S  when  Bona- 
parte invaded  Egypt  and  brought  into  Europe  the  scourge  of  tra- 
choma, which  spread  with  a  contagion  and  virulence  which  the 
world  had  never  before  witnessed,  as  the  disbanding  of  the  troops 
of  the  various  nations  engaged  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  offered 
facilities  for  contagion  which  were  ideal. 

In  America,  trachoma  was  introduced  by  immigration,  and  is 
now  wide-spread  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  can  be 
proven  by  statistics,  although,  since  the  introduction  of  stringent 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  entrance  of  infected  immigrants,  it 
seems  to  have  suffered  a  distinct  decline,  as  shown  by  the  statistics 
of  the  large  clinics. 

A  discussion  of  the  existence  and  spread  of  trachoma  in  this 
country  would  take  up  the  space  of  a  volume  alone,  and  would 
not  be  germane  to  the  view  of  the  subject  under  discussion; 
therefore,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  does  exist,  in  considerable 
amount,  here,  and  is  wide-spread,  but  that  its  increase  is  from 
within,  and  not  from  beyond  our  borders. 

A  definition  of  trachoma  here  is  probably  not  out  of  place,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  audience  is,  professedly,  not  one  of 
ophthalmologists,  and  a  mental  picture  of  the  disease  we  are 
considering  will  be  of  some  aid  in  crystallizing  our  thought  to-day 
into  the  conclusions  toward  which  we  are  aiming. 

Trachoma  is  a  specific  contagious  form  of  conjunctivitis,  ex- 
tremely chronic,  lasting  months  and  years,  and  when  left  to 
itself,  causing  serious  and  permanent  impairment  of  vision,  and 
even  frequently  total  blindness.  In  regard  to  this  latter  state- 
ment, it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  trachoma  rarel}^  causes  total 
blindness  in  this  country,  either  because  of  the  greater  resistance 
to  its  ravages  due  to  the  higher  grade  of  living  among  the  lower 
classes,  as  compared  to  those  of  Europe,  or  because  of  its  more 
careful  recognition  and  treatment  than  in  the  clinics  of  Europe. 

While  the  cause  of  trachoma  is  as  yet  undiscovered,  and  remains 
to  make  the  fame  of  some  painstaking  ophthalmologist,  its  diagnosis 
is  fairly  easy,  if  only  because  all  doubtful  cases  can,  for  the  public 
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"welfare,  be  classed  as  trachoma,  until  time  and  treatment  make 
the  decision. 

Trachoma,  then,  assumes  importance  here  in  these  United 
States,  only  insofar  as  we  are  concerned  in  efforts  to  detect  and 
obliterate  the  cases  of  the  disease  introduced  into  this  country 
previous  to  1907. 

In  the  latter  year,  Congress  passed,  among  other  laws  relating 
to  immigration,  one  referring  to  the  exclusion  of  aliens  suffering 
from  "contagious  and  loathsome  diseases."  This  is  Section  2  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  February  20th,  1907,  and  says:  "That 
the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  admission 
into  the  United  States — All —  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis 
or  with  a  loathsome  or  contagious  disease — ." 

The  operation  of  this  law,  through  the  high  efficiency  of  those 
connected  with  the  Immigration  Bureau,  in  cooperation  with 
the  members  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
has  been  so  thoroughly  put  into  force,  and  its  mandates  so  com- 
pletely obeyed,  that  trachoma,  as  a  problem  from  the  Immi- 
gration point  of  view,  has  become  a  negligible  quantity. 

The  writer  has  made  it  a  point,  in  the  pursuit  of  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  the  management  of  the  trachoma  situation, 
to  obtain  all  information  first-hand,  and  therefore,  during  the  last 
few  years,  inspection  of  quarantine  work  as  performed  by  National, 
State,  and  Municipal  authorities,  has  been  made  at  the  expense 
of  considerable  time  and  trouble,  and,  as  a  result,  the  opinion 
has  been  definitely  formed  that  the  national  government's  pre- 
cautions, as  inspected  at  Philadelphia,  New"  York,  and,  to  some 
extent,  San  Francisco,  are  perfect,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible. 
The  medical  men  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  maintain  an  esprit  du  corps  quite  as  high  as  that  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  their  record  is  yet  to  be  stained  by  suspicion 
of  laxity,  or  subjection  to  unworthy  influence,  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  regulations. 

At  Ellis  Island,  where  the  visit  was  made  unexpectedly  as  to 
particular  date,  although  in  response  to  particular  invitation, 
there  seemed  to  be  only  one  rule  possible  of  pursuit,  namely, 
rigid  obedience  to  the  law,  and  the  writer  here  wishes  to  go  upon 
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record  regarding  this  station,  as  well  as  regarding  Philadelphia 
and  all  the  other  points  of  entrance  into  this  country,  that  there 
is  no  department  of  government  that  is  more  highly  or  more 
efficiently  maintained  than  the  above-mentioned  service. 

The  incalculable  benefit  to  this  country  of  such  a  service  needs 
no  comment,  to  the  thinking  person,  other  than  a  reference  to  the 
history  of  other  countries  suffering  from  this  plague. 

Parsons,  in  his  translation  of  Boldt's  work  on  "trachoma," 
well  says  of  England:  "We  are  indeed  acting  as  a  trachoma  filter 
bed  to  the  United  States;"  but  this  situation  is  not  because  of 
the  philanthropy  of  England,  but  because,  without  fear  or  favor, 
the  health  officials  at  our  ports  apply  the  rules  of  the  service,  and, 
not  only  exclude  all  aliens  applying  for  admission,  with  trachoma, 
returning  them  to  their  ports  of  embarkation,  at  the  expense  of  the 
steamship  companies  shipping  them  here,  but  also  impose  a  fine 
upon  the  said  companies  of  $ioo,  for  each  case.  Furthermore,  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  maintain,  at  several 
important  ports  of  embarkation  abroad,  surgeons  who  examine 
the  emigrants,  and  refuse  permits  for  embarkation  for  the  United 
States  to  all  who  in  any  way  do  not  fill  the  requirements  of  our 
immigration  laws.  And  when  the  writer  repeats  that  the  service 
is  one  without  stain  of  political  or  financial  suspicion,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  here  is  one  service  for  which  the  national 
government  has  never  been  called  upon  to  apologize. 

That  a  certain  amount  of  trachoma  will  appear  among  the  im- 
migrants who  do  apply  for  admission,  is  shown  by  the  figures 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  for  the  last  three  years,  where  we  find  that,  for  the  year 
i9o8-'o9,  there  were  2084  cases  excluded;  for  the  year  igog-'io, 
there  were  2652  cases  excluded;  and  for  the  year  iqio-'ii,  there 
were  2504  cases  debarred  from  entry;  showing,  first,  that  while 
the  amount  of  trachoma  coming  from  Europe  apparently  increases, 
yet,  it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  immigration,  and, 
secondly,  that  we  are  in  no  greater  danger  from  European  epi- 
demics as  years  roll  on,  but  rather  are  becoming  better  protected. 

The  amount  of  trachoma  in  the  United  States,  then,  represents 
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that  which  gained  entrance  before  the  passage  of  the  Act  excluding 
aliens  suffering  from  loathsome  and  contagious  diseases. 

The  work  of  detection  and  obliteration  of  trachoma  within  our 
borders  goes  on,  and  will  go  on,  to  the  end,  but  its  results  are 
slower,  because  less  coordinated,  owing  to  the  existence  of  state 
boundary  lines,  and  the  rights  of  individual  states  to  manage 
their  own  health  affairs. 

There  is  a  gradually  growing  sense  of  responsibility  throughout 
our  land,  and  a  feeling  of  noble  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of 
the  health  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  which  is  bringing  out, 
each  year,  more  and  better  work  in  preventive  medicine  and 
eugenics,  and  which  will  lead,  through  the  establishment  of  a 
national  Department  of  Health,  with  its  Secretary  in  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet,  to  the  dropping  of  state  lines  in  health  matters, 
so  that  disease  may  be  fought  in  mass,  rather  than  in  detachment. 

Who  can  help  feeling  the  tense  pathos  of  such  a  remark  as  that 
of  Helen  Keller,  in  her  autobiography,  where  she  says:  "Gradually 
I  got  used  to  the  silence  and  darkness  that  surrounded  me,  and 
forgot  that  it  had  ever  been  different,"  for,  although  her  blindness 
did  not  follow  trachoma,  yet,  like  the  trachoma  sufferers,  she  had 
had  the  inestimable  benefits  of  sight  before  she  lost  that  precious 
gift,  and  the  trend  of  modem  thought  is,  altruistically,  that  our 
fellows  shall  not  suffer  the  loss  of  any  faculty  if  it  be  preventable; 
and,  sociologically,  that  the  burden  of  supporting  the  defectives 
shall  not  be  placed  upon  the  taxpayer  while  a  fight  can  be  made 
against  such  unjust  imposition. 

Already,  seven  of  the  United  States  have  made  trachoma 
legally  reportable  to  the  state  health  authorities,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania has  about  completed  the  organization  of  a  complete  medical 
inspection  system  that  will,  if  properly  carried  out,  place  the 
Keystone  State  in  a  position  towards  which  the  efforts  of  her 
efficient  Health  Commissioner,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  have 
already  far  advanced  her,  namely,  the  head  of  the  list  of  states  in 
health  matters. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  of  New  York,  have  had  in 
operation,  for  some  years,  a  Committee  on  Blindness,  which  has 
dealt  with  blindness  from  industrial  accidents,  ophthalmia  neona- 
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torum,  wood  alcohol,  and  trachoma,  and  from  the  efforts  of  this 
committee  has  arisen,  under  the  leadership  of  Park  Lewis,  of 
Bufifalo,  the  foundation  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Conservation  of  Vision  including  the  formation  of  a  sub-commit- 
tee in  each  state,  to  correlate,  and  organize  to  a  high  point  of 
efficiency  the  work  of  the  various  sociologic  and  medical  bodies 
having  to  do  with  the  subject. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  work  of  trachoma  has  been  carried  on, 
medically,  by  the  Trachoma  Commission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Society,  and  this  Commission,  after  several  years' 
labor  is  waiting  to  see  what  the  state  health  authorities  will 
accomplish  regarding  the  trachoma  situation.  In  Philadelphia, 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  lately  formed  a  Trachoma 
Commission  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  trachoma 
cases  unreported,  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools,  and,  in  its 
report,  the  Commission  stated  that  in  its  opinion  there  are  many 
cases  of  trachoma  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  that  are  never 
reported,  and  the  Commission  made  a  set  of  recommendations 
that  would,  if  carried  out,  rid  the  city  of  trachoma,  and  end  the 
problem  in  one  municipality,  at  least. 

The  New  York  municipality  has  had  a  larger  problem  on  its 
hands,  and  has  lately  adopted  a  plan  of  isolation  of  school  children 
suffering  from  trachoma,  in  special  schools,  with  clinics  attached. 
Much  good  will  no  doubt  follow  this  method,  for  the  system  has 
long  been  in  vogue  in  London,  under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  of  organized  homes  for  such  sufferers,  where  education 
progresses  as  the  disease  is  combatted,  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
contagion,  as  the  child  lives  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  officials.  This  has  been  advocated  for  some  years  by  the 
Trachoma  Commission  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society, 
and  there  is  hope  that  some  day  the  final  battle  with  trachoma 
will  be  waged  in  such  state  institutions. 

The  conclusions  reached,  then,  by  a  consideration  of  the  dangers 
to  America  from  trachoma  in  the  immigrant  are: 

First:  That,  owing  to  the  splendid  work  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service  at  our  ports  of  entry,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  various  state  quarantine  services,  further  fear  of  the  con- 
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tagion  from  trachoma  from  aliens  coming  into  the  United  States, 
has  been  unfounded  since  1907. 

Second:  That  the  danger  to  America  from  trachoma  comes 
from  neglect  of  the  contagion  from  aliens  suffering  from  trachoma 
admitted  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1897. 

Third:  That  for  the  furtherance  of  the  fight  against  trachoma 
within  our  doors,  no  more  valuable  assistance  could  be  rendered 
than  the  endorsement,  by  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
of  the  work  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Conservation  of 
Vision. 

121  S.  16th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
June  1,   1912. 


THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  TEACHING  PREVENTIVE  MEDI- 
CINE IN  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
LEARNING. 

By  Henry  Bixby  Hemenway,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Evanston,  111. 

Education  has  two  objects — training  of  the  mind,  and  the 
acquiring  of  information.  In  the  lower  schools  the  first  of  these 
objects  is  by  far  the  most  important,  but  the  higher  we  go  in  the 
educational  system  training  becomes  relatively  of  less  and  less 
importance,  and  the  information  element  becomes  predominant. 

Even  the  information  factor  may  be  divided,  according  to  the 
object  sought.  The  scientist  learns  German  or  French,  not  for 
the  language  per  se,  but  as  a  key  with  which  to  unlock  the  doors 
to  storehouses  filled  with  special  facts.  Again,  these  special 
facts  may  be  classified  according  as  they  may  be  used  by  the 
student  in  later  life  as  a  means  of  support,  or  as  simply  influencing 
his  life  as  a  member  of  society,  or  for  the  pleasure  of  knowing, 
which  is  the  highest  aim  in  true  science. 

In  arranging  a  course  of  instruction,  therefore,  choice  of  sub- 
jects must  be  governed  by  the  relative  position  of  the  institution 
in  the  educational  system,  and  the  character  of  the  students,  as 
well  as  their  probable  future  lives.  In  considering  the  needs 
of  the  students,  preference  must  of  necessity  be  generally  given 
to  the  character  and  aims  of  the  majority,  rather  than  to  the 
exceptional  man. 

By  the  expression  "higher  institutions  of  learning"  we  under- 
stand that  reference  is  made  to  that  general  class  of  schools 
familiarly  called  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  and  to  other  colleges, 
academies,  and  seminaries,  approximating  in  character  thereto. 
The  reasoning  hereafter  given  in  this  article  applies  to  technical 
institutions  only  in  a  very  general  way,  except  to  those  known 
as  normal  schools. 

The  expression  "preventive  medicine"  is  of  recent  origin. 
Its  scope  and  importance  is  indicated  by  the  old  saw,  "An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."     It  is  far  easier  to 
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prevent  a  fire  than  it  is  to  put  it  out  after  it  has  started,  and  if 
put  out  it  may  have  wrecked  and  destroyed  invaluable  objects. 
From  a  biologic  standpoint  the  most  perfect  life  is  health.  Dis- 
ease is  a  condition  in  which  the  life  lacks  its  highest  standard. 
Disease  does  not  enter  the  body  unaided,  but  it  must  be  assisted 
by  bacteria,  unhygienic  environment,  and  the  personal  sins  of 
the  victim.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  hygiene — the  preser- 
vation of  health — was  chiefly  an  individual  concern.  To-day 
it  is  recognized  that  the  same  conditions  which  produce  disease 
in  one  person  affect  others  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  one 
case  of  sickness  may  be  a  serious  danger  to  a  large  city.  It  is 
impossible  for  one  person  to  protect  himself  efficiently  in  a  city 
infested,  for  example,  with  the  plague.  The  interests  of  the 
citizens  are  common,  and  protection  can  best  be  secured  by  con- 
certed efforts.  In  addition  to  the  personal  hygiene  which  has 
so  long  been  recognized  as  a  preventive  power,  we  have  more 
recently  magnified  the  importance  of  organized  efi"orts  by  the 
entire  community.  To-day  this  is  the  major  part  of  preventive 
medicine. 

Efficient  organization  necessitates,  first,  recognition  of  the 
need  for  organization.  Second,  competent  workers  in  the  field. 
Third,  necessary  support  of  the  workers  as  individuals,  and  of 
the  work  conducted. 

A  recognition  of  the  need  for  organization  can  come  only  when 
there  is  a  general  diffusion  of  basic  principles  in  health  work. 
So  long  as  malaria  was  supposed  to  be  an  aerial  miasm,  and  per- 
haps influenced  in  its  spread  by  conditions  of  cold,  or  dampness, 
it  would  have  been  manifestly  impossible  to  institute  efficient 
antimalarial  measures.  When  typhoid  was  supposed  to  be  only 
waterbome,  the  need  could  not  be  recognized  for  food  inspection 
and  safeguards.  Note  the  destructiveness  of  the  fly  at  Chick- 
amauga,  in  1898.  Unfortunately  to-day,  though  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  amoimt  which  a  few  know  in  this 
general  field,  the  mass  of  citizens  are  still  in  midnight  darkness. 
Having  always  been  in  that  darkness  they  do  not  realize  that 
there  is  any  possibility  of  having  more  general  light.  How  shall 
they  be  enlightened? 
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It  necessarily  follows  that  if  the  people  as  a  whole  are  in  dark- 
ness, and  do  not  know  the  elemental  facts  of  the  present  science 
of  preventive  medicine,  they  will  be  unwilling  to  furnish  the 
supply  of  money  needed  for  the  work  and  for  the  support  of  the 
workers.  Further,  because  the  mass  is  ignorant  of  the  need  for 
the  work,  and  also  because  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  workers, 
those  who  should  be  preparing  themselves  for  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  service  will  not  consider  such  a  possibility. 
They  can  not. 

Laws  can  neither  be  well  made  nor  enforced  unless  the  persons 
responsible  are  well  informed  upon  the  subject.  In  a  republic 
all  citizens  have  a  responsibility  in  this  regard,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  the  duty  of  all  persons  to  become  posted  upon  the 
principles  of  preventive  medicine.  To  thus  become  informed, 
they  must  have  instruction,  and  the  instruction  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capacity.  It  has  been  found  that  such  education 
in  the  grade  schools  not  only  becomes  an  active  leaven  in  the  body 
politic,  but  that  it  also  serves  well  as  a  means  of  teaching  the 
scholar  to  think.  But,  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  properly 
give  such  instruction  it  is  necessary  that  she  be  educated  to  a 
higher  degree  upon  the  subject.  This  presupposes  that  she  shall 
have  had  instruction  in  her  higher  school  training.  She  must 
be  able  by  precept  and  example  to  lead  the  children  into  the  light, 
and  to  inspire  them  to  seek  further  advancement. 

Take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  malaria.  At  Trinidad,  Sir 
Rupert  Boyce  saw  excellent  studies  of  the  life  of  the  mosquito 
in  the  note-book  of  a  little  girl  in  the  grade  schools.  Such  a  study 
teaches  the  child  observation,  as  few  subjects  can.  It  trains 
both  brain  and  muscular  control,  with  an  incentive  which  is  lack- 
ing in  mere  training  for  training's  sake.  It  serves  therefore  every 
essential  of  a  true  education. 

In  higher  institutions  the  student  may  be  taught  how  to  study 
and  analyze  facts  and  statistics,  the  work  of  the  laboratory,  and 
research  into  the  literature.  These  are  matters  of  training, 
independent  of  the  subject  studied,  but  they  are  given  additional 
interest  to  the  student  by  virtue  of  the  every-day  application  of 
the  facts  developed.     Preventive  medicine  is  therefore  an  ideal 
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subject  for  advanced  work  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  schools 
of  liberal  learning. 

Graduates  from  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  naturally- 
looked  to  for  guidance  in  forming  public  opinion.  At  present 
these  graduates  depend  upon  the  uncertain  and  often  erroneous 
information  derived  from  the  secular  press.  We  can  not  expect 
that  we  may  obtain  wise  laws  relative  to  vaccination,  for  example, 
so  long  as  the  makers  of  public  opinion  are  so  profoundly  ignorant 
as  at  present.  There  are  few  subjects  so  vital  for  the  citizens  as 
the  preservation  of  public  health.  In  selecting  a  curriculum, 
therefore,  this  subject  should  demand  preference,  especially  since 
it  is  well  fitted  for  the  proper  training  of  mental  operations. 

The  literary  colleges  are  far  better  fitted  for  giving  the  general, 
or  fundamental  ideas  as  to  public  health  conservation  than  are 
any  technical  schools.  There  are,  for  example,  certain  principles 
of  administrative  law  in  the  administration  of  health  depart- 
ments which  may  be  easily  given  in  connection  with  the  courses 
in  literary  colleges,  whereas,  in  a  technical  school  the  same  in- 
struction would  necessitate  the  use  of  more  time,  and  frequently 
it  would  require  another  instructor. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  before  long  all  medical  students 
must  take  one  or  more  years  in  the  literary  colleges  before  entering 
the  technical  schools.  The  education  given  in  a  literary  college 
should  prepare  the  medical  student  to  omit  preliminaries,  and 
devote  his  time  spent  in  the  study  of  preventive  medicine  directly 
to  the  purely  technical  portion  of  the  subject. 

No  matter  how  thoroughly  fitted  the  public  health  adminis- 
trator may  be,  even  if  he  may  secure  the  pa-sage  laws  which  are 
satisfactory,  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  will  be  difficult  or 
impossible  until  the  people  as  a  whole  are  educated  up  to  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  facts.  For  example:  Rabies  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  hot  weather.  A  law  requiring 
dogs  to  be  muzzled  through  an  entire  winter  would  be  opposed 
by  many  ignorant,  but  well  meaning  people  to-day.  Enforce- 
ment of  the  law  would  require  extra  supervision,  and  would  often 
necessitate  expensive  litigation,  ending  possibly  in  the  repeal  of 
the  law,  and  the  crippling  of  administrative  efficiency. 
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So  far  we  have  spoken  especially  of  a  general  education  in 
preventive  medicine.  Up  to  the  present  time  such  instruction 
has  not  been  usually  given,  and  practicall}^  there  is  no  possibility 
for  such  training  unless  the  literary  colleges  wake  up  to  the  neces- 
sity, and  make  suitable  provision  in  their  curricula.  It  must  be 
remem.bered  that  the  technical  education  of  professional  workers 
in  the  field  is  to-day  given  in  non-medical  schools.  In  other 
words,  there  is  fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  the  special  education 
required  which  naturally  falls  within  the  schedules  of  schools 
of  engineering,  for  example,  as  in  medical  schools.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  more  in  the  medical  school  training  which  is  foreign 
to  preventive  medicine.  The  result  is  that  many  of  our  foremost 
sanitarians  are  not  graduates  in  medicine.  In  medical  practice 
there  is  little  need  for  knowledge  of  general  zoology,  geology, 
mechanics,  mathematics,  law,  and  higher  chemistry,  all  of  which 
are  of  great  importance  in  preventive  medicine.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  the  medical  course  is  only  of  remote  application 
in  preventive  medicine.  Medical  men  are  a  necessity  in  the  work, 
and  a  medical  man  with  the  other  education  also  is  the  ideal 
health  official,  but  it  appears  that  for  some  time  at  least  very 
much  of  the  technical  training  for  health  officials  must  be  in  non- 
medical schools. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  during  the  past  school  year,  a 
course  of  free  public  lectures  upon  preventive  medicine  was  given. 
The  lecturers  were  prominent  special  workers.  The  course  was 
freely  advertised.  In  spite  of  this,  the  attendance  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Prof.  Milton  J.  Rosenau,  of  Harvard,  gave  the 
Harris  Lectures  at  Northwestern  University  this  year.  His  sub- 
ject was  intensely  practical.  A  class  of  young  ladies  from  the 
Normal  School  at  Normal  Park  came  twenty-five  miles  to  attend 
the  course.  Still  the  attendance  of  Northwestern  students  was 
far  from  what  it  should  have  been.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  such 
courses  be  given.  Since  the  subject  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  the 
community  as  a  whole,  attendance  on  at  least  a  portion  of  this 
instruction  should  be  compulsory. 

We  would  suggest  that  as  a  start  one  competent  instructor  be 
engaged.     He  might  personally  give  lectures  upon  the  general 
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subject,  and  these  lectures  all  Freshmen  should  be  required  to 
attend.  He  should  also  conduct  class  work,  which  might  be 
elective.  Seminar  work  should  also  be  provided.  Such  an  in- 
structor might,  through  conversation  with  the  professors  in  other 
departments,  see  to  it  that  in  the  other  courses  emphasis  be 
placed  upon  public  health  subjects.  For  example,  the  professor 
of  zoology  might  well  devote  special  attention  to  the  classifica- 
tion, and  life  habits  of  flies,  mosquitoes,  ticks,  and  other  insect 
carriers  of  disease,  as  well  as  the  rat,  ground  squirrel,  guinea  pig, 
and  other  animals  which  are  to-day  receiving  the  attention  of 
public  health  workers,  either  as  dangers,  or  as  subjects  of  ex- 
perimentation. So,  too,  the  department  of  political  science 
should  bring  clearly  before  its  students  the  special  points  in 
administration  and  legislation  which  have  bearing  upon  this 
work.  The  botanical  department  may,  and  should,  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  of  heredity,  and  in  this  even  the  chemical 
department  may  give  assistance.  Such  instruction  in  other 
regular  courses  would  not  in  the  least  distiurb  those  courses,  and 
they  would  aid  not  only  in  the  practical  education,  but  also  by 
attracting  attention  to  this  field.  These  other  professors,  special- 
ists in  their  fields,  might  also  give  a  special  hour  occasionally  to 
the  class  conducted  by  the  professor  of  preventive  medicine. 
Unless  there  be  a  professor,  or  instructor,  of  preventive  medicine 
to  call  the  attention  of  other  professors  to  the  special  bearing  of 
their  departments  upon  public  health,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  think  of  making  prominent  these  important  items  which 
naturally  fall  within  their  particular  fields. 

The  objections  to  such  courses  are  first,  a  lack  of  appropriation. 
This  lack  is  per  se  evidence  of  the  need  for  such  education.  Funds 
are  forthcoming  for  all  causes  whose  public  value  is  appreciated. 
It  is  to-day  relatively  difficult  to  get  a  hearing  before  the  people 
upon  subjects  connected  with  public  health.  There  is  beginning 
to  be  a  change  in  this  regard.  We  may  reasonably  expect  that 
ere  long  endowments  will  be  generally  made  for  the  instruction. 
At  present  such  endowments  as  are  made  are  for  the  purpose  of 
investigation.     The   knowledge   of   the    few    investigators    and 
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workers  has  already  far  surpassed  administration,  and  general 
appreciation. 

The  second  objection  is  that  the  interest  of  the  students  is 
very  problematical.  This  is  true,  and  it  can  be  demonstrated  only 
by  trial.  The  success  of  the  trial  will  be  largely  dependent  upon 
the  personality  and  method  of  the  instructors. 

It  is  objected  further  that  there  is  as  yet  no  demand  for  such 
courses.  Certainly  there  is  not.  The  demand  cannot  precede 
the  appreciation  of  the  need.  Because  the  people  do  not  know 
that  they  are  in  darkness  which  stunts  their  o\vn  individual 
growth,  they  do  not  call  for  light.  Further,  to  a  very  great 
degree  students  take  without  question  the  courses  offered  and 
do  not  demand  something  not  down  on  the  published  schedule. 

Again,  there  are  some  who  oppose  this  innovation  because 
they  do  not  knov/  how  to  arrange  for  credits  in  this  work.  This 
is  purely  an  administrative  question.  Its  answer  must  be  gov- 
erned largely  by  the  courses  offered.  To  urge  this  as  an  objection 
is  a  confession  of  administrative  laziness  or  inefficiency. 

Finally,  it  has  been  objected  that  no  suitable  text-books  are 
available.  This  is  hardly  true.  Harrington's  "Hygiene,"  Egbert's 
"Hygiene  and  Sanitation,"  or  the  "Rural  Hygiene"  of  either  Ogden 
or  Brewer  might  serve  very  well  for  such  use,  supplemented  with 
other  instruction  which  a  competent  instructor  might  give.  It 
would  be  a  practical  impossibility  to  cover  all  of  the  subject  in 
one  book  at  present.  If  the  work  is  done  by  recitation,  the 
students  might  well  be  expected  to  do  general  reading  from  many 
sources  in  the  college  library.  Such  reading  should  include 
certain  portions  of  constitutional  and  administrative  law,  with 
cases,  works  on  meteorology,  climatology,  and  zoology,  for  ex- 
ample. The  lack  of  text-books  is  not  therefore  a  valid  objection. 
If  it  shall  later  appear  that  there  is  such  a  deficiency  it  will  un- 
questionably be  filled. 


OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. 

By  Thomas  Wray  Grayson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Pittsburgh. 

To  my  mind,  no  conference  on  the  "Conservation  of  School 
Children"  would  be  complete  without  a  consideration  of  open-air 
or  fresh-air  schools,  for  such  schools  will  literally  enable  children 
"to  have  life  and  to  have  it  more  abundantly." 

An  open-air  school  is  one  in  which  the  pupils  are  kept  entirely 
in  the  open  air,  a  curtained  pavilion  or  a  shed  with  many  win- 
dows and  doors  being  used  to  give  to  the  children  the  protection 
necessary  from  rain,  wind  and  sun,  but  wide  open  to  the  outdoor 
air  on  at  least  one  or  two  sides  even  in  the  stormiest  weather. 

In  1904  the  first  "open-air  recovery  school"  was  started  in 
Germany  and  now  we  have  many  such  scattered  all  over  Ger- 
many, France  and  England.  In  fact,  many  municipalities 
have  taken  up  the  movement  with  enthusiasm,  and  open-air 
schools  now  are  as  much  the  care  of  a  city's  government  as  public 
playgrounds,  public  baths,  etc. 

Five  years  ago  the  first  outdoor  school  was  established  in  this 
country  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago 
followed  soon  after.  There  are  now  fifty  or  more  scattered  over 
the  United  States  and  they  are  multiplying  rapidly;  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  municipal  and  educational 
management  in  the  country  make  the  beginning  of  any  new  work 
like  this  much  more  difficult  here  than  in  the  countries  named. 

To  correct  a  very  common  misapprehension  in  regard  to  open- 
air  schools,  let  it  be  understood  that  they  are  not  exclusively  for 
tubercular  pupils.  While  this  movement — especially  in  America 
— has  been  initiated  by  anti-tuberculosis  societies  with  the  idea 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  fight  the  "white  plague," 
people  soon  learn  that  the  little  sufi"erers  from  anemia,  chorea 
and  many  other  chronic  or  sub-acute  diseases  can  be  benefitted 
almost  as  much  as  the  tubercular;  and,  furthermore,  schooling 
in  the  open  air  will  keep  well  children  healthy,  will  improve  their 
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mentality  and  in  every  way  be  much  better  for  them  than  the 
closed  school-room. 

About  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools 
are  seriously  enough  afifected  by  tuberculosis  or  are  in  some  other 
way  definitely  enough  diseased  to  warrant  their  being  treated 
in  a  sanatorium.  In  nearly  every  case  a  fresh-air  sanatorium  is 
what  they  need,  and  the  work  of  fresh-air  schools  shows  that  the 
education  of  these  children  can  go  on  as  usual  while  their  health 
is  being  attended  to.  In  these  children  the  open-air  school  would 
emphasize  the  hospital  or  sanatorium  part  of  the  proposition,  and 
might  be  described  as  a  "Sanatorium  School."  It  would,  of 
course,  be  the  most  expensive  kind  of  an  open-air  school.  Care- 
fully recorded  observations  of  living  children  and  autopsy  reports 
show  that  tuberculosis  is  much  more  widely  spread  than  was 
formerly  thought.  German  observers  who  have  made  many 
post-mortem  examinations  assert  that  the  majority  of  children 
thus  examined  show  signs  of  tuberculosis,  and  American  physi- 
cians who  have  examined  many  school  children  have  found  twenty 
per  cent,  or  more  affected.  Considering  that  this  is  but  one  of 
the  conditions  in  which  open-air  schooling  would  be  a  great 
benefit,  the  great  need  of  such  schools  can  be  seen,  although  of 
com-se  not  all  such  children  need  to  be  in  a  sanatorium  school. 

In  the  next  place,  many  children  are  not  definitely  diseased, 
but  are  not  strong.  They  are  underweight,  catch  cold  readily, 
are  easily  tired  out,  are  over-excitable,  etc.  In  these,  the  results 
of  the  fresh-air  school  are  just  as  brilliant  as  in  the  previous  class. 
Weights  come  up  to  the  normal,  hemoglobin  increases  and  pulse 
rate  and  temperature  become  what  they  should  be,  and  in  every 
way  the  children  approach  the  standard.  The  resisting  power  of 
the  pupils  is  so  improved  that  they  are  not  subject  to  "colds"  and 
other  such  contagious  diseases.  Attendance  at  school  conse- 
quently improves,  and — more  wonderfully  than  all — mentality 
improves  with  this  fresh-air  life,  so  that  the  pupils  are  able  to 
maintain  their  grade  with  much  less  study  than  in  the  closed 
school -room.  More  time  can  be  spent  in  supervised  and  unsuper- 
vised play,  and  night  work  can  be  dispensed  with. 

This  second  class  of  children  would  include  something  like  five 
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per  cent,  of  our  school  children,  but  why  should  it  not  include 
all  of  the  children  who  are  not  definitely  diseased,  or  come  under 
the  care  of  what  I  have  called  the  Sanatorium  School  ?  If  experi- 
ments in  hundreds  of  cities  have  shown  that  children  who  are  not 
strong  are  improved  physically  and  mentally  in  these  open-air 
schools,  must  we  not  conclude  that  with  a  little  extra  provision 
for  the  comfort  through  our  northern  winters,  such  schools  will 
keep  healthy  children  strong  and  enable  them  to  do  their  school 
work  more  thoroughly  and  in  better  time? 

If  I  had  my  way,  there  would  be  no  third  division  to  the  subject, 
for  all  our  schools  would  be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  or  at  least 
be  "Open  Window"  rooms;  but  until  parents  and  educators  will 
learn  how  desirable  these  schools  are,  we  will  continue  to  have 
closed  school-rooms,  and  for  these  I  wish  to  plead  for  better  ventil- 
ation than  we  now  have. 

In  open-air  schools,  warm  clothing — often  especially  made  of 
blanketing — is  provided,  and  sitting-out  bags,  soap  stones,  felt 
boots,  mittens,  blankets,  etc.,  are  used  when  needed.  In  some 
of  these  schools  the  children  come  for  breakfast  and  stay  all  day, 
having  a  warm  luncheon  and  supper  provided  at  the  school.  In 
others,  they  spend  the  same  time  as  in  the  public  schools,  except 
that  the  noon-day  meal  is  provided  at  the  school.  Cots  or  steamer 
chairs  are  used  by  those  pupils  who  are  found  to  require  an  after- 
noon nap.  It  is  remarked  that  the  children  bear  the  cold  much 
better  than  adults.  When  visitors  are  uncomfortable  and  teachers 
and  nurses  are  hardly  able  to  keep  warm,  the  children  will  be 
comfortable  and  happy,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  warm  hands. 

The  medical  results  in  these  schools  are  surprisingly  good. 
While  we  can  roughly  estimate  the  child's  reaction  to  cold  by  the 
color  of  the  cheeks,  a  surer  method — and  the  one  usually  adopted 
in  these  schools — is  to  examine  a  drop  of  blood  and  estimate  its 
hemoglobin.  In  this  way,  the  physicians  can  see  that  the  oxygen- 
carrying  power  of  the  blood  steadily  improves  with  the  life  in  the 
fresh  air.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  notice  how  the  weights  come 
up.  A  gain  of  a  pound  a  week  is  not  unusual,  but  it  is  a  rare 
thing  that  the  children  do  not  show  a  more  rapid  gain  than  is 
seen  in  the  normal  growing  child.     One  reason  for  this  is  of  course 
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that  the  life  in  the  fresh  air  almost  invariably  improves  the  ap- 
petite. After  one  month  or  two  of  this  life  children  will  eat  twice 
as  well  as  they  did  before,  and  the  pale,  sickly  child  which  had  to 
be  coaxed  to  eat,  will  be  glad  to  eat  almost  any  food  served. 

It  is  surprising  what  open-air  schools  will  do  for  nervous  chil- 
dren. These  little  ones  are  poorly  fitted  for  the  battle  for  life. 
There  may  be  a  tubercular  taint  at  the  bottom  of  the  nervousness, 
but  for  practical  purposes,  these  pupils  are  merely  nervous. 
The  outdoor  life  steadies  the  nerves  probably  because  it  builds 
up  the  physical  condition.  Such  an  excitable  child  may  be  in- 
jured by  the  artificial  life  and  the  high  pressure  of  the  closed  school- 
room, so  that  the  mother  may  be  alarmed  by  the  condition  of 
her  child  at  the  end  of  the  school  day,  and  may  object  to  the 
study  at  night,  even  pleading  for  shorter  school  hours  or  keeping 
the  child  out  of  school  frequently.  The  open-air  school  has  a 
tendency  to  change  all  this.  As  the  physical  condition  improves, 
the  nerves  become  steadier  and  open-air  life  makes  the  required 
amount  of  study  less  of  a  task  and  a  shorter  one.  Furthermore, 
the  psychic  effect  on  these  children  is  for  good.  If  the  teacher  is 
at  all  tactful,  the  child  learns  that  the  slight  discomfort  on  cold, 
stormy  days  is  easily  borne  when  the  proper  frame  of  mind  is 
cultivated,  and  thus  the  "psychic  hardening"  which  the  children 
undergo,  is  a  valuable  part  of  their  education. 

While  common  colds  are  prevalent  among  children  in  our 
ordinary  schools,  they  are  rather  unusual  among  the  pupils  of 
fresh-air  schools,  thus  adding  another  link  to  the  chain  of  evidence 
we  have  that  many  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract  are  caused  by 
impure,  overheated  air.  The  ordinary  contagious  diseases  of 
childhood,  too,  are  much  less  prevalent  among  these  pupils.  In 
such  a  school  in  Pittsburgh  the  past  winter  the  first  such  disease 
to  make  its  appearance  was  tonsilitis,  one  case,  but  it  was  found 
that  this  child's  mother  had  kept  her  home  for  the  last  two  weeks 
because  she  thought  the  weather  was  too  cold!  Another  pupil 
developed  chicken-pox  from  an  imdiagnosed  case  in  an  older  sister, 
but  no  other  case  developed  in  the  school.  In  fact,  colds  were 
absent  and  improvement  took  place  in  sickly  children  in  direct 
proportion   to  their  school   attendance,   and   the  mothers  who 
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kept  their  children  out  of  school  the  coldest  days  were  the  few 
who  could  not  be  made  to  see  this. 

Educationally,  these  schools  are  a  great  success.  In  most  of 
them  the  attendance  has  been  decidedly  better  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary closed  school,  although  they  take  the  sickly,  pampered 
children  who  are  often  allowed  to  stay  home  when  they  wish. 
Most  of  the  children  learn  to  appreciate  what  is  being  done  for 
them,  and  are  anxious  to  get  all  the  benefit  possible.  In  fact, 
they  have  been  known  to  object  to  a  vacation. 

The  fresh  air  and  the  improved  vitality  in  nearly  every  case 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  child's  mentality,  so  that  less 
time  is  taken  up  with  regular  school  work,  but  the  children  are 
easily  kept  up  to  grade.  In  many  cases,  children  who  have  been 
handicapped  by  ill  health  for  years  and  have  been  struggling  along 
in  the  ordinary  closed  school-room,  have  quickly  brightened  up 
in  the  open-air  schools  and  have  become  normal,  interested  and 
interesting  pupils,  much  to  the  surprise  of  their  teachers. 

In  fact,  fresh-air  schools  have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  edu- 
cators have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposition  is  not  a 
medical  one,  but  one  of  practical  teaching.  While  such  a  school 
may  call  for  added  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in 
managing  an  ungraded  school  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  it  makes  the 
actual  teaching  much  easier,  for  it  increases  the  child's  ability 
to  learn  by  making  him  more  capable  of  clear  thought  and  awaken- 
ing his  natural  desire  for  knowledge.  It  has  often  been  noticed 
by  teachers  and  parents  that  these  children  become  more  orderly 
and  cleaner  than  in  the  ordinary  school. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  pupils  in  such  schools  are  benefitted  in 
body  and  mind.  They  also  take  the  lesson  of  hygienic  living 
back  to  their  homes.  If  these  schools  are  generally  adopted,  a 
great  good  will  be  done  to  pupils,  teachers  and  families,  and  much 
money  will  be  saved  in  doctors',  nurses'  and  fuel  bills.  Many 
school  buildings  can  then  be  of  simpler  and  cheaper  construction. 

These  schools  have  not  been  given  up,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any 
city  that  has  adopted  them.  The  movement  is  becoming  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  public  school  system.  In  fact,  the  time  is  fast 
coming  when  our  public    schools  will  be  maintaining  open-air 
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schools  for  sickly  children,  schools  for  backward  children,  schools 
for  truants,  vocational  schools,  night  schools  and  other  special 
schools. 

This  paper  may  be  concluded  with  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

First,  that  every  public  school  of  any  size  should  have  in 
connection  with  it  a  room  where  children  who  are  not  strong  can 
have  their  health  built  up  with  proper  medical  care  and  nursing 
(observation,  noiurishing  food,  warm  clothing  and  rest  periods) 
while  the  education  is  still  being  carried  on. 

Second,  that  every  public  school  should  have  many  open-air 
or  fresh-air  rooms,  provided  with  an  imusually  large  window  space, 
kept  open  as  much  as  possible,  thus  giving  children  who  are 
underweight,  anemic  or  dull  mentally  a  chance  to  get  the  good 
effects  of  fresh  air,  which  the  ordinary  school  does  not  supply. 

Third,  that  less  heat  be  forced  into  our  school-rooms,  and  more 
of  the  naturally  moistened  air,  for  which  we  have  found  no  ade- 
quate substitute,  be  admitted. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.^ 

By  Edward  W.  Goodenough,  M.D.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,   Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society. 

To  prevent  disease — this,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  organization.  You  are  the  directors  of  health  and  sanitation. 
Isolation  and  disinfection  following  disease  still  form  a  large  part 
of  your  task.  If  we  can  kill  a  snake  or  remove  the  poisonous 
glands  before  he  strikes,  he  is  harmless.  Absolute  disinfection 
without  destruction,  as  by  fire,  is  certainly  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible. How  we  search  for  means  which  will  increase  the  average 
individual  resistance!  In  medical  inspection  of  schools,  properly 
carried  out,  we  can  give  antitoxin  for  diseases  in  general  without 
the  use  of  a  hypodermic  needle.  How  far  is  state,  city  or  town 
government  justified  in  expending  money  for  this  purpose? 

System  is  the  watchword  now  in  all  business.  Perpetual 
motion — the  fountain  of  youth — impossible!  yes — but  approach- 
able siu-ely.  We  laugh  at  the  philosopher's  stone  and  trans- 
formation of  baser  metals  into  gold.  Has  not  standard  oil  made 
gold  out  of  coal  oil,  and  how  about  iron  ore  under  the  influence  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  steel  trust?  Economy,  system  and  a  little 
water  for  washing — presto,  change,  and  the  impossible  is  accom- 
plished. 

We  burn  sulphur  and  we  liberate  formaldehyde  gas.  We  even 
use  steam  or  fire.  A  typhoid  carrier,  a  diphtheria  culture  breeder, 
a  few  chicken-pox  cases  with  continued  high  temperature  and 
days  in  bed — our  protection  goes  to  the  winds. 

Life  with  her  anti-vaccination  and  anti-vivisection  does  stir 
us  up  some  and  occasionally  finds  a  hole  in  our  armor,  but  that  is 
the  joke  of  it. 

Dr.  Chapin,  of  Providence,  finds  the  weak  places  and  then  goes 
ahead  with  all  his  might  to  fill  them  up.  Professor  Fisher  writes 
about  conservation  of  national  vitality.  A  national  board  of 
health  is  coming,  but  while  we  wait,  Connecticut  is  fortunate  in 
her  state  health  officials  and  their  efficient  secretary.     He  says 

1  Read  before  the  Health  Officers  of  Connecticut,  April  3,  1912. 
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medical  inspection  of  schools  is  a  part  of  the  real  thing,  and  he 
is  right.  This  means  education  in  hygiene;  in  personal  cleanli- 
ness .  The  importance  of  healthy  growth  is  recognized  by  competent, 
well  paid  medical  supervision.  Here  it  is,  the  fountain  of  health 
in  youth  surely,  if  not  the  fountain  of  youth.  We  prevent  disease 
by  instilling  into  children  through  every  grammar  grade  the 
benefit  of  fresh,  not  overheated  air,  with  a  clear  nose  to  breathe 
it  through  and  a  clean  mouth  to  masticate  their  food  with,  a 
mouth  and  naso-pharynx  which  shall  not  breed  disease  germs  for 
their  own  injury  or  that  of  their  schoolmates. 

We  are  all  creatures  of  habit.  A  child  is  more  complex  than  a 
plant,  yet  child  culture  means  the  application  of  Burbank  methods 
to  the  different  species  of  the  genus  homo.  Our  schools  are  the 
culture  beds  in  which  grows  our  citizenship  of  wheat  and  tares. 
The  highest  work  of  plant  cultivators  is  not  the  freak  work. 
Because  of  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  cultivators  of  plants 
we  have  larger  and  more  perfect  grains  of  wheat,  more  perfect 
apples  and  pears  and  peaches.  We  know  how  to  get  maples  and 
oaks  and  pines  of  the  best  character.  We  also  know  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  waste  soil,  how  to  make  the  desert  bloom 
as  the  rose. 

We  live  in  a  republic.  The  children  in  our  schools  are  our 
future  citizens.  If  a  majority  of  the  children  in  the  schools  are 
properly  developed,  physically  and  mentally,  we  have  done  our 
part  toward  the  development  of  a  healthy,  normal  and  therefore 
a  generally  happy  citizenship.  Each  individual  character  is  a 
combination  developed  out  of  good  and  bad  habits.  Nor  do  I 
refer  to  morality  alone.  Our  bodies  are  a  combination  of  good  and 
bad  habits  of  physical  development,  our  minds  are  combinations 
of  good  and  bad  mental  development.  The  earlier  we  begin,  the 
easier  it  is  to  develop  good  habits. 

To  get  the  best  fruit  from  a  tree  or  vine,  pruning  is  often  neces- 
sary. In  this  way  we  remove  the  overgrowth  in  leaf  and  stem, 
and  allow  the  fruit  a  larger  proportion  of  the  plant  nutrition. 
In  children  an  overgrowth  of  adenoid  tissue  in  the  nose  or  throat 
lessens  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  enters  the  lungs  and  the 
amount  of  blood  which  nourishes  the  brain.     If  not  too  long 
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delayed,  the  removal  of  this  overgrowth  will  allow  both  lungs 
and  brain  their  normal  food  supply.  If  lo  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  school  age  require  such  operations,  we  surely  should  see  that 
parents  are  informed  of  the  fact.  The  younger  a  child  is,  the 
more  easily  it  is  influenced.  Every  child  has  ideals  and  it  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  school  life  to  elevate  and  develop  these  ideals. 

Every  physician  who  has  much  to  do  with  children  should 
become  an  optimist.  We  see  children  who  are  apparently  physi- 
cally hopeless.  Their  nutrition  is  bad,  they  belong  to  that  class 
which  "the  survival  of  the  fittest"  would  apparently  wipe  off 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  With  proper  care  these  children 
develop  rapidly  and  often  become  leaders.  It  is  because  of  this 
knowledge  that  we  are  constantly  working  for  improved  physical 
conditions  in  the  public  schools.  The  open-air  school  is  an  out- 
growth of  this  effort.  In  the  school  at  Bradford,  England,  where 
school  inspection  was  early  developed,  out  of  sixty  children  only 
two  had  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  These,  of  course,  had  neither 
cough  nor  expectoration;  tuberculous  children  with  cough  and 
expectoration  must  attend  open-air  sanatoria  like  the  one  at 
Wallingford.     This  distinction  should  be  clearly  made. 

Children  with  tuberculous  glands  or  tuberculous  bone  disease 
who  are  not  a  source  of  danger  to  others  are  subjects  for  open- 
air  schools.  With  them,  anemic  children  and  those  with  de- 
fective nutrition,  are  specially  benefitted.  Such  open-air  schools 
can  be  established  in  our  own  yards  and  such  children  play  with 
our  children  with  impunity.  Constantly  kept  in  a  closed  room, 
however,  these  physical  defectives  may  not  only  go  from  bad  to 
worse,  but  become  a  menace  for  this  reason  to  other  children  in 
such  closed  rooms.  We  have  already  built  in  Waterbury  an  open- 
air  school  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  used. 

Dirring  the  two  years  of  my  service  as  medical  inspector 
of  the  Waterbm-y  schools  I  reported  to  parents  1250  cases 
of  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils.  This  is  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  public  school  children  inspected  and  included  only 
those  cases  which  showed  symptoms  requiring  operative  relief. 
In  450  cases  the  obstruction  was  removed.  200  children  ob- 
tained glasses  for  eye  defects  and  a  number  of  others  were  given 
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special  advice  and  treatment  by  an  oculist.  All  cases  of  scabies, 
favus  and  ringworm  were  eliminated  from  scljool.  All  the 
children  in  the  grammar  schools  above  the  first  grade  were  ex- 
amined by  the  Waterbm"y  Dental  Association  for  tooth  defects, 
and  where  such  defects  were  present  a  chart  of  the  mouth  condition 
was  sent  to  the  parent.  The  use  of  solutions  of  lysol  or  liquor 
creasol  comp.  were  recommended  for  head  washing  and  there 
were  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  pediculosis  cases  found 
at  the  end  of  my  term  of  service  than  were  found  at  early  exami- 
nations. In  the  worst  district,  out  of  some  700  children,  the 
percentage  of  these  cases  were  reduced  from  50  to  8  per  cent. 
For  this  result  the  energy  of  the  principals,  assisted  by  the  teachers, 
was  largely  responsible. 

I  read  that  Hartford  and  New  Haven  are  to  have  a  clean-up 
day.  One  of  our  principals  has  talked  so  much  to  her  children 
about  sleeping  with  open  windows  that  they  are  much  ashamed  if 
necessary  to  report  that  their  sleeping  rooms  are  not  nightly  aired. 
This  same  principal  asked  the  children  to  have  their  big  brothers 
or  fathers  clean  up  the  cellars  and  backyards,  and  in  this  way 
much  was  accomplished  for  the  district.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Health  the  persistent  overheating  of  a  twenty- 
seven  room  building  was  reported  by  the  Medical  Inspector. 
The  month  before  an  effort  was  made  to  remedy  a  poorly  lighted 
first-grade  room  in  another  building.  You  all  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  even  an  approximate  report  of  cases  of  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough  and  chicken-pox  or  as  the  Borough  of  Naugatuck  shows 
even  the  cases  of  small-pox.  Through  the  Medical  School  in- 
spectors and  the  nurses,  a  much  closer  watch  is  kept  on  these 
cases.  With  a  thorough  examination  and  record  of  each  first- 
grade  child  and  fifth-grade  child,  we  have  data  which  in  time  can 
be  very  valuable.  The  Medical  Supervisor  of  the  future  will  be 
an  educator.  The  yoimg  children  easily  influenced  will  leam 
by  observation  the  value  of  fresh  air,  not  overheated,  the  de- 
sirability of  cleanliness,  the  possibility  of  infection  and  contagion 
and  therefore  the  value  of  isolation.  They  will  leam  what  foods 
they  should  eat,  and,  among  the  poorer  classes,  what  foods  give 
the  most  nourishment  at  the  least  expense.     All  will  not  follow 
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the  advice  given  or  the  example  set,  but  enough  will  do  so  to 
materially  inprove  our  citizenship. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  mental  defectives  although  lack  of 
-room  at  Lakeville  makes  this  a  serious  problem.  The  time  will 
soon  come  when  every  child  in  this  state  will  be  given  every 
opportunity  the  public  school  can  give  for  education  in  physical 
as  well  as  mental  health. 

Let  me  quote  from  Hogarth  his  conception  of  what  medical 
inspection  means. 

1.  The  state  requires  a  physical  census  of  the  children  for  the  discovery  of 
unrecognized  defects,  partly  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  national 
physique,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  all  children  for  school 
life.  It  is  also  a  national  duty  to  arrange  for  the  classification  of  children 
according  to  their  mental  capacities,  and  to  adopt  the  educational  system 
to  the  requirements  of  the  several  groups  of  children,  in  order  to  diminish 
the  present  economic  wastage  of  misdirected  educational  efforts. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  local  authorities  to  protect  the  individual  against 
communicable  disease  in  school,  to  supervise  school  buildings,  and  to  secure 
healthy  surroundings  for  the  school  child. 

3.  Owing  to  ignorance,  neglect,  or  apathy  on  the  part  of  parents,  it  becomes 
a  requirement  of  the  merest  humanity  to  bring  medical  aid  and  special  educa- 
tional methods  within  reach  of  the  individual  child. 

These  aims  and  ideals  can  be  attained  only  by  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  routine  inspection  of  the  children  by  medical  men  interested,  not  only  in, 
public  health,  but  also  in  education. 

These  paragraphs  seem  fairly  well  to  cover  the  subject  if  we 
would  revise  the  first  paragraph  by  saying  "the  State  of  Con- 
necticut should  require"  etc. 

For  two  years,  1910-1911, 1  was  Medical  Inspector  of  the  schools 
of  Waterbury.  As  an  appointee  of  the  Board  of  Health  I  visited 
the  parochial  schools  as  well  as  the  public  schools.  I  also  super- 
vised schools  in  the  outside  districts  which  were  still  under  control 
of  District  Committees.  During  thirteen  school  months  I  had 
the  assistance  of  a  school  niu'se.  Although  an  appointee  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  I  had  the  unqualified  support  of  the  school 
department,  superintendent,  principals  and  teachers.  My  work 
was  that  of  a  medical  supervisor  really.  Seeing  the  children  only 
once  a  month  it  was  necessary  for  the  teachers  to  emphasize 
each  day  the  lessons  which  I  tried  to  give  each  month  in  cleanli- 
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ness  and  neatness.  I  found  that  I  could  inspect,  very  super- 
ficially, an  average  of  about  five  thousand  children  a  month. 
The  nturse  who  assisted  me  spent  most  of  her  time  among  the 
families  in  the  different  districts  in  order  to  see  that  recommen- 
dations for  treatment  were  carried  out.  This  year  we  have  two 
nurses  who  are  paid  ^80  a  school  month  each  and  two  doctors 
who  are  paid  $60  a  school  month  each.  Depending  upon  the 
districts,  a  nurse  should  spend  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  hours 
a  week  in  school  work.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  physician 
much  of  the  detail  work  which  I  did  can  be  done  well  enough  by 
a  nurse.  There  certainly  should  be  a  nurse  or  doctor  to  do  this 
detail  work  for  each  two  thousand  children  or  a  fraction  of  two 
thousand  and  in  all  towns  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  there 
should  be  a  physician  appointed  to  have  medical  supervision  of 
the  school  children.  Under  his  direction  should  the  detail  work 
be  done. 

The  new  record  cards  of  our  school  department  are  planned 
in  the  belief  that  a  physical  examination  should  be  made  of  every 
child  on  entering  school  and  that  another  examination  should  be 
made  at  the  end  of  primary  work  or  at  least  at  some  time  before 
the  end  of  the  grammar  school.  This  could  be  done  by  the 
supervisor  assisted  by  some  of  the  yoimger  physicians  who  could 
give  their  time  to  this  work  during  September  and  October  of 
each  year.  Where  parents  prefer  to  pay  their  own  physician  for 
such  examination,  the  cards  can  easily  be  filled  out  by  such 
physician.  With  two  such  examinations,  five  years  apart,  we 
could  get  a  much  more  intelligent  idea  of  the  healthfulness  of 
certain  school  districts  or  even  of  certain  school  buildings.  It 
was  suggested  to  me  by  a  prominent  health  official  that  friction 
between  the  health  and  educational  board  could  be  obviated  if 
the  doctors  and  nurses  were  appointed  by  a  joint  coramitteeof  the 
health  and  educational  boards.  Certain  it  is  that  medical  in- 
spection of  schools  should  bring  school  department  and  health 
department  in  closer  harmony. 

I  received  my  early  education  in  a  small  country  school  in  this 
state.  These  schools  need  some  sort  of  medical  supervision. 
With  a  medical  supervisor  of  several  towns  it  should    not   be 
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very  difficult  at  least  to  have  a  yearly  visit  from  such  a  physician 
and  each  town  could  afford  a  school  nurse  for  a  portion  or  all  of 
the  school  year. 

Public  schools  are  socialistic.  We  have  compulsory  education 
at  certain  ages.  Society  thus  seeks  to  protect  itself  against 
ignorance.  The  health  board  of  this  state  with  compulsory 
quarantine  and  compulsory  vaccination  is  decidedly  sociahstic 
in  its  protection  of  the  citizens  against  ignorance  or  abuse  of 
health  laws.  If  sanitary  laws  are  to  be  enforced  for  the  public 
good,  why  not  make  education  in  practical  sanitation  and  hygiene 
a  part  of  our  educational  system.  In  another  generation  our 
citizens  will  show  that  it  was  worth  while. 


THE  WELL  FED  CHILD. 

By  A.  L.   Benedict,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Buffalo,    Consultant  in  Digestive  Diseases,    City  and 

Columbus  Hospitals ;  Attendant,  Mercy  Hospital ;  Editor  Buffalo  Medical  Journal ; 

Author  of  Golden  Rules  of  Dietetics. 

While  acknowledging  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  importance  of 
eye-strain,  adenoids,  defective  teeth  and  various  other  physical 
handicaps  of  child  life,  it  may  be  more  than  a  personal  interest 
that  warrants  the  writer  in  emphasizing  the  homely  subject  of 
nutrition  in  the  limited  sense. 

First  of  all,  however,  it  may  be  allowable  to  reiterate  the  opinion, 
opposed  as  it  is  to  modem  tendencies,  that  the  prime  function  of 
the  school  is  education  in  the  narrow  sense  of  "book  lamin." 
In  so  far  as  the  public  school  system  undertakes  the  medical  care 
of  children,  it  imdermines  the  family  physician  and  fosters  a 
socialistic  spirit  of  dependence  for  which  this  country  is  not  ripe. 
To  the  extent  that  the  school  systematizes  the  play  and  mechanic 
ingenuity,  scientific  spirit  and  other  spontaneous  activities  of 
children  it  creates  a  breach  between  child  and  parent,  crushes 
individuality  and  initiative  and  necessarily  diminishes  the  liberty 
of  the  child.  The  tendency  to  make  the  school  a  center  of  social 
life  has  led  to  the  premature  development  of  fraternities  with 
their  attendant  evils;  it  has  offended  both  the  less  fortunately 
situated  and  those  who  claim  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
a  certain  amoimt  of  exclusiveness ;  it  leads  social  life  away  from 
natural  paths  starting  with  the  family.  The  institution  of  school 
luncheons,  provision  of  textbooks,  clothing,  free  excursions  or 
anything  else,  which  should  normally  be  provided  by  the  parent, 
tends  to  pauperize,  on  the  one  hand,  to  increase  taxation  on  the 
other. 

These  reactionary  statements  require  a  qualification  that  miti- 
gates their  severity  and  modifies  their  implication.  The  writer 
would  not  have  a  single  one  of  these  modem  extensions  of  the 
school  activity  abandoned.  If  anything,  still  more  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  opportunities  afforded  by  the  daily  massing 
together  of  the  child  population,  to  investigate,  control  and  benefit 
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what  is  not  merely  an  important  part  of  the  community  but  the 
whole  social  body  in  its  impressionable  stage. 

But,  whatever  is  done,  should  be  with  a  firm  appreciation  that 
the  school  cannot  take  the  place  of  home  life,  parental  guidance 
and  instruction,  existing  social,  religious  and  hygienic  institutions, 
nor  of  the  child's  spontaneous  and  free  play  and  work.  The 
educational  system  should,  in  everything  beyond  its  primary 
fimction  and  In  every  encroachment  on  time  beyond  the  ordinary 
schedule,  question  seriously  whether  some  one  of  the  other  factors 
in  child  development  is  failing  to  act.  If  the  failure  is  due  to 
accident  or  carelessness,  the  attention  of  the  parents  should  be 
called  to  the  omission.  If,  either  in  individual  cases  or  in  abnor- 
mal masses  of  population,  the  child  is  not  receiving  proper  at- 
tention, from  inability,  of  the  factor  involved,  then  the  munici- 
pality or  state  should  step  in,  tactfully  and  kindly,  but  with  the 
full  realization  that  it  is  supplying  amusement,  a  carpenter's 
bench,  a  warm  and  reasonably  well  ventilated  room,  trips  into 
the  country,  luncheons,  instruction  in  nature,  vaccination,  dental 
fillings  and  what  not,  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  exists  in 
the  case  of  an  orphan. 

To  limit  this  principle  to  the  special  subject  of  this  paper,  the 
actual  supplying  of  food,  in  the  school,  rests  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  the  establishment  of  a  bread  line,  soup  kitchen,  milk 
dispensary  or  any  other  donation  of  food.  Of  course,  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  occasional  cooperation  of  parents  or  children, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  economy,  as  when  the  school  is 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  homes;  but  to  the  school 
luncheon  established  as  a  matter  of  philanthropy  and  furnished 
free  or  at  a  nominal  price.  Nor,  in  the  present  sense,  is  any 
reference  made  to  the  sale  of  meals  or  articles  of  food,  in  schools, 
as  a  matter  of  business.  The  unpleasant  fact  remains,  however, 
that  in  certain  districts,  there  exists  such  a  state  of  poverty  or 
of  ignorance  and  carelessness,  or  of  indifference  to  children's 
welfare,  that  the  school  luncheon  is  a  necessity.  In  such  cases, 
we  must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  organize  the  charity  on  a 
working  basis  and,  by  no  means  an  unimportant  item,  make  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  charity,  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible.     Another 
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matter  of  importance  is  that  the  luncheon  should  not  simply 
satisfy  the  appetite  but  should  provide  at  least  a  third  of  the 
nutriment  required  daily,  properly  assorted,  wholesome  and 
digestible.  Coffee  and  tea  should  be  barred,  and,  if  soup  is  used, 
it  should  contain  plenty  of  meat  and  vegetables,  rice,  etc. ;  it 
should  be  free  from  foul  smelling  vegetables;  and  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  some  form  of  breadstuff. 

The  lunch  cotmters,  conducted  on  a  commercial  basis  at  certain 
high  schools,  etc.,  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  They  should, 
of  course,  be  carefully  supervised.  The  prices  charged  should  be 
reasonable,  and  based,  not  on  those  appropriate  to  cafes  but  of 
bakeries  and  markets,  bearing  in  mind  that  there  is,  or  should  be, 
practically  no  expense  for  rent.  This  item  is  more  important 
than  might,  at  first  sight,  appear.  Not  only  do  the  customers 
come  from  families  of  all  means  but  economy  is  a  very  necessary 
lesson  for  youths.  One  of  the  great  problems  before  us  is  the 
general  increase  in  the  price  of  necessities  and  the  item  of  greatest 
relative  expense  and  greatest  relative  increase  of  cost  diu"ing 
recent  years  for  the  whole  community  up  to  the  5  or  lo  per  cent, 
of  highest  income,  is  food.  The  rising  generation  must  have  a 
standard  of  minimum  charges,  to  guide  them  in  the  home-forming 
stage  which  for  many  high  school  students  is  only  two  or  three 
years  distant  and  may,  indeed,  already  be  anticipated  by  assistance 
to  parents.  Persons  of  moderate  means  are  already  begiiming 
to  view  with  equanimity,  charges  for  dinners  equal  to  the  actual 
cost  of  a  week's  adequate  rations,  and  profits  in  the  sale  of  eatables 
five  to  ten  times  as  great  as  in  the  sale  of  clothing,  fuel,  light, 
housing,  etc.  Foolish  pride  in  allowing  such  a  scale  o  profit 
to  the  producer  or  the  various  middle  men  and  in  allowing  such 
an  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer  will  tend  still  further  to 
debase  the  dollar  in  purchasing  power. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  food  and  water  should  be 
clean,  in  the  scientific  sense  of  being  free  from  either  specific  or 
saprophytic  germs  or  from  their  previous  action,  tending  to  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  food  served 
should  be  nutritious  and  of  adequate  nutritive  content.  As  a 
matter  of  education,  standard  viands  should  be  listed  to  show 
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average  gross  weight,  content  of  various  nutritive  principles  and 
calories,  with  tables  showing  the  totals  needed  daily. 

In  controlling  the  bill  of  fare,  the  necessity  of  eating  plain, 
wholesome  food,  should  be  borne  in  mind.  At  the  same  time, 
such  control  should  not  be  based  on  mere  prejudice.  For  example, 
there  is  no  objection  to  hard  boiled  eggs,  smoked  meat,  ordinary 
cheeses,  pies,  doughnuts,  cookies,  ice  cream,  eclairs,  Charlotte 
Russe,  etc.,  provided  that  they  are  fresh  and  properly  made. 
Sugar,  as  such  or  incorporated  in  composite  foodstuffs,  is  a  most 
valuable  source  of  energy,  easily  digested  and  entirely  wholesome. 
No  one  foodstufif  or  proximate  principle  should  be  used  to  an 
undue  amount  and  the  diet  should  be  properly  balanced.  Com- 
mon sense,  or  rather  actual  fact,  based  on  food  analyses  and 
studies  of  digestion,  should  have  more  weight  than  the  prejudice 
against  articles  of  food  because  they  are  agreeable.  Conversely, 
the  prejudice  in  favor  of  various  roots,  bulbs,  leaves,  stalks,  etc., 
because  they  are  plain,  ordinary  foods,  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  some  are  practically  devoid  of  organic  nutrient  value, 
and  that  the  great  majority  are  very  low  in  the  scale,  although 
of  service  as  laxatives  and  antiscorbutics. 

It  is  important  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  medical  in- 
spector and  of  the  teacher  seeking  the  explanation  of  inattention, 
naughtiness,  dulness  and  failure  to  keep  up  with  class  averages, 
to  remember  the  experience  of  many  an  automobile  driver,  who 
has  tested  his  batteries,  taken  out  his  carbureter,  looked  over 
his  pipes  for  leaks  and  finally  discovered  that  his  gasoline  tank 
was  empty.  We  must  not  overlook  astigmatism,  adenoids, 
tuberculous  tendencies,  the  effects  of  COj,  etc.,  neither  must  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  much  of  the  inefficiency  of  school  children 
is  due  to  inadequate  nourishment. 

Many  adults  find  by  experience  that  they  can  do  best  on  a  very 
light  breakfast  although  the  fact  is  contradictory  to  what  is 
known  regarding  the  capacity  of  the  body  for  storage  of  nutrients. 
But  for  school  children,  whose  physical  exertion  at  play  and  in 
walking  or  running  to  and  from  their  work,  and  whose  mental 
application  and  hoiu"s  of  work  exceed  that  of  the  majority  of 
adults,  a  hearty  breakfast  is  necessary.     Within  the  last  fevr 
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months,  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  the  writer  that  the  average 
fairly  prosperous  business  man  has  very  short  hours,  very  frequent 
holidays,  very  long  vacations  and  that,  beyond  the  very  general 
planning  of  his  business,  he  does  very  little  actual  work.  The 
employee  works  longer  hours  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  not 
nearly  so  long  in  proportion  to  his  state  of  development  and 
resistance  as  the  child  is  not  often  required  to  overstrain  himself 
physically  and,  in  whatever  kind  of  work  he  is  engaged,  he  is, 
for  the  most  part,  repeating  the  same  process  with  ever-increasing 
ease  of  performance  whereas  the  student  is  daily  encountering 
new  and  unfamiliar  problems. 

With  the  increase  of  numbers  and  density  of  population,  and 
the  gradual  change  in  its  composition,  there  is,  especially  in  cities, 
an  increasing  number  of  families  too  poor  to  provide  adequate 
food  or  too  ignorant  to  purchase  and  prepare  it  so  as  to  get  the 
ultimate  return  theoretically  possible  from  the  amount  actually 
expended.  And  with  poverty,  we  often  find  a  callous  indifference 
to  children  and  a  tendency  to  exploit  them  as  wage  earners  at  a 
too  early  period.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  for  all  practical 
pmposes,  we  have  a  debased  currency,  so  that  an  income  sufficient 
at  least  for  the  necessities  of  life  a  generation  ago,  may  now 
actually  threaten  the  adequacy  of  the  food  supply.  In  a  pitiably 
large  number  of  cases  the  failure  of  children  to  keep  up  with  their 
classes  is  found  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  hungry.  In 
some  cases,  direct  aid  must  be  given  to  the  family — and  in  such 
form  that  the  children  shall  get  the  benefit  from  it — in  other  cases 
advice  as  to  choice  and  preparation  of  food  and  insistence  upon 
these  points  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Even  among  families  of  considerable  means,  the  capricious 
appetites  of  children  and  lack  of  personal  supervision  by  parents 
often  leads  to  practically  the  same  state  of  mal-nutrition  as  among 
the  very  poor;  at  least  the  children  go  to  school  with  an  insuffi- 
cient breakfast.  The  use  of  coffee,  tea,  and  even  beer  is  by  na 
means  infrequent.  The  former  seem  to  be  equally  in  use  among 
poor  and  well-to-do,  in  the  one  case  as  a  cheaper  substitute  for 
real  food,  in  the  latter  as  a  stimulant  in  the  lack  of  an  appetite. 
Beer  is  more  commonly  used  by  children  among  the  very  poor 
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and  recently  foreign  population.  Otherwise,  we  do  not  usually 
iind  any  kind  of  alcoholic  use  by  children  until  we  reach  the  stage 
of  wine  with  meals  and  a  sideboard.  Unless  in  an  emergency, 
no  one  should  indulge  in  either  alcoholics  or  xanthine  beverages 
till  full  maturity  is  reached — if  indeed  then. 

A  very  practical  difficulty  is  that  the  school  hours  are  based 
on  a  time  table  which,  for  many  families,  has  been  superseded. 
The  adults  want  a  late  and  light  breakfast,  a  light  luncheon  and 
a  hearty  dinner  at  six  or  seven.  Their  evening  is  protracted 
nearly  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  day  on  the  average,  and,  very 
naturally,  the  women  at  least  do  not  want  to  rise  till  about  the 
time  that  the  children  are  in  school.  Even  if  the  children  go  to 
bed  early — and  often  they  do  not — it  is  asking  a  good  deal  of 
them  to  get  up  before  the  family,  allow  plenty  of  time  for  a 
leisurely  breakfast,  and  for  the  "stomach  to  wake  up,"  deny 
themselves  coffee,  make  a  judicious  selection  of  food,  and  get  to 
school  properly  charged  with  nourishment.  At  noon,  the  gram- 
mar school  pupil  has  to  hurry  through  a  meal  before  the  family  is 
ready  to  eat,  often  before  the  best  part  of  the  luncheon  is  fully 
cooked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high  school  student,  allowing 
for  the  longer  single  session  and  the  greater  average  distance, 
comes  home  to  an  equal  lack  of  companionship  and  a  cold,  or 
warmed  up  assortment  of  left-overs.  And,  in  both  cases,  it  is 
usually  a  luncheon  and  not  the  needed  dinner.  At  evening 
dinner  time,  the  child  should  have  a  fairly  simple  meal.  To  get 
it  he  must,  voluntarily  or  under  compulsion,  go  without  the  most 
attractive  portions  or  else  must,  in  order  to  have  the  full  amount 
of  sleep  needed,  perpetrate  the  physiologic  blunder  of  trying  to 
sleep  with  the  nutritive  and  emunctory  organs  taxed  to  their 
utmost  with  about  half  of  the  liquids,  purins,  proteids  and  total 
nutrients  of  the  24  hours.  During  the  first  year  of  the  high  school, 
the  child  has  to  adapt  himself  to  a  shifting  of  the  mid-day  meal 
to  a  point  nearly  two  hours  later  than  his  habit.  He  has  a  long 
period  of  hard  mental  work  after  a  light  meal,  followed  by  a  short 
period  of  comparative  leisure  after  what  his  accumulated  appetite 
is  apt  to  make  a  hearty  meal,  upon  which  a  still  heartier  one  is 
imposed  with  barely  time  for  emptying  the  stomach.     And  then, 
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with  a  full  store  of  material  for  mental  and  physical  energy,  he 
is  expected  to  remain  quietly  indoors  and  go  to  bed  with  a  full 
stomach  and  almost  every  viscus  hard  at  work;  or  he  is  blamed 
for  indulging  in  the  social  habits  with  reference  to  which  the  meals 
are  arranged  and  in  which  he  has  the  example  of  his  elders.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  long  single  session  of  the  high  school  has 
exceeded  the  hungry  stage,  the  pupil  takes  an  insufficient  limch- 
eon,  and  there  is  every  excuse  for  the  development  of  functional 
disturbances  of  digestion  which  so  easily  pass  into  organic  disease. 

We  expect  the  child  to  exercise  initiative,  judgment  and  self- 
denial  in  making  the  best  of  a  meal  schedule  which  the  most 
ingenious  planning  could  scarcely  make  more  inappropriate.  If 
he  does  so,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  he  was  formerly  considered  dull 
or  inattentive  or  bad.  At  present,  we  ascribe  his  condition  to 
various  physical  defects  and  faults  of  hygiene  or  to  heredity, 
but  usually  overlook  a  simple  and  obvious  reason.  This  should 
not  be  considered  as  in  any  sense  an  objection  to  or  failure  to 
appreciate  the  medical  and  hygienic  importance  of  the  conditions 
that  we  are  investigating  but  a  plea  not  to  forget  the  matter  of 
nutrition. 

It  is  always  unsatisfactory  to  propound  a  problem  without 
offering  a  solution.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that,  in  general, 
we  cannot  expect  the  child  to  exercise  prudence,  judgment  and 
self-denial  greater  than  that  of  the  average  adult.  In  some  way, 
the  school  child's  regimen  must  be  adapted  to  his  requirements 
or  the  community  will  lose  in  morbidity,  mortality  and  ineffi- 
ciency. And  the  adaptation  of  the  regimen  seems  to  require 
parental  ability  and  personal  attention,  even  sacrifice  of  con- 
venience. 


TEACHING  OF  FIRST  AID  IN  SCHOOLS. 

By  Charles  A.  Kinch,  M.D.,  New  York. 

The  idea  of  instruction  in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  originated 
in  the  brain  of  Prof,  von  Esmarch,  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  when 
he  was  Surgeon-General  of  the  German  Army.  He  argued  that 
the  efificiency  of  the  soldier  would  be  increased,  his  suffering 
alleviated  and  often  his  life  would  be  saved,  if  his  wounds  could 
be  promptly  dressed  on  the  field.  Accordingly,  every  man  was 
furnished  with  a  packet  sewed  into  the  lining  of  his  coat  containing 
a  clean  compress,  a  bandage  and  a  strap  for  a  tourniquet  to  stay 
the  flow  of  blood.  The  results  justified  the  expectations,  and 
after  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  he  expanded  his  instructions  so 
as  to  be  useful  to  railway  and  steamboat  officials  and  employees  in 
factories  and  mines.  He  added  chapters  on  poisons  and  house- 
hold emergencies.  Good  Samaritan  Societies  were  established 
all  over  the  Empire.  The  idea  was  transplanted  to  England, 
and  engrafted  on  the  St.  Johns  Ambulance  Associations  which 
had  been  formed  to  inspire  manliness  in  young  men  and  teach 
them  to  save  people  from  drowning.  In  1882,  a  First  Aid  society 
was  organized  in  New  York  City  to  give  this  instruction.  Re- 
cently the  American  National  Red  Cross  has  created  a  very 
efficient  First  Aid  department,  for  instruction  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  country,  New  York  being  left  to  the  society  already 
established  there.  The  Pullman  Company  has  given  the  Red 
Cross  a  railway  car  completely  equipped  with  appliances  both 
for  giving  and  teaching  First  Aid.  Many  of  the  western  railroads 
and  lately  the  Pennsylvania  have  welcomed  this  instruction. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  also  made  a  liberal  use  of  the  Pullman 
First  Aid  cars.  Many  classes  have  been  formed  in  settlements 
and  neighborhood  houses.  The  New  York  Board  of  Education 
regularly  includes  this  subject  in  its  courses  of  free  lectures  and 
a  very  large  number  of  those  attending  have  submitted  to  exami- 
nation and  received  diplomas.  The  question  of  including  First 
Aid  in  the  scheme  of  public  instruction  has  been  broached.     The 
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Boy  Scouts  and  similar  organizations  of  boys  all  over  the  country 
have  taken  up  the  matter,  all  of  which  leads  us  to  the  inquiry: 
At  what  age  is  instruction  in  First  Aid  best  to  be  given? 

The  average  boy  is  content  to  be  in  "leading  strings"  vmtil  his 
tenth  or  eleventh  year.  At  this  age  he  aspires  to  be  a  leader, 
or  at  least  to  be  a  member  of  a  gang.  Altruistic  principles  do 
not  develop  imtil  a  couple  of  years  later.  Neither  is  cooperation 
or  team  work  well  done  before  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year. 
Then  the  boy  realizes  that  he  has  a  neighbor  and  he  wants 
to  do  something  for  that  neighbor.  His  sufferings  appeal  to  the 
boy's  sympathies.  Then  also  he  is  able  to  understand  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  human  body  and  has  acquired  a  certain  amoimt  of 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  own  hands  and  members.  And  he  has 
attained  a  measure  of  stature  and  strength  that  make  him  effi- 
cient in  rendering  prompt  aid  to  the  injured. 

Of  girls,  about  the  same  things  may  be  said.  They  are  more 
capable  of  serious  altrustic  thought  after  the  thirteenth  year  than 
in  their  childhood  days.  And  by  that  physical  and  mental 
development  better  able  to  comprehend  and  apply  the  principles 
of  First  Aid. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  is  to  be  construed  as  discoiuraging 
special  instruction  for  imminent  needs.  But  just  as  correct 
speech  is  taught  from  the  earliest  days  and  the  study  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric  deferred  imtil  riper  years,  so  should  instruction  in 
First  Aid  be  fragmentary  and  adapted  to  present  emergencies 
in  the  case  of  little  children  and  its  systematic  study  be  postponed 
to  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  In 
social  and  settlement  work  the  proper  pupils  for  instruction  are 
to  be  foimd  in  working  girls'  clubs  and  young  men's  classes 
rather  than  the  junior  organizations. 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

THE   MINNEAPOLIS   MEETING. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  preparations  for  the  Thirty- 
eighth  annual  meeting  have  so  far  advanced  that  only  some 
dire  catastrophe  can  prevent  an  excellent  meeting.  In  the  first 
place,  all  points  west  of  Trunk  Line  territory  may  obtain  the 
rates  quoted  for  the  American  Medical  Association  at  any  time 
on  or  after  June  i,  being  the  Summer  Excursion  rates.  In  the 
Trunk  Line  territory,  these  rates  will  prevail  for  the  same  dates, 
but  a  special  ticket  will  be  sold  on  June  12,13  and  14  that  reduces 
the  price  of  the  ticket  through  Trunk  Line  territory,  but  not 
beyond.  For  example,  in  purchasing  a  ticket  on  the  loth  of 
June  from  Philadelphia,  the  agent  would  add  a  sum  to  the  ex- 
cursion rate  from  Pittsburgh  or  Buffalo  to  determine  the  price 
of  the  ticket  from  Philadelphia.  On  the  special  dates  he  would 
add  to  the  same  excursion  rate,  a  smaller  sum  for  the  round  trip 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  (or  Buffalo)  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  is  small,  less  than  ten  per  cent. 

Then  the  time  of  the  year  is  favorable  for  a  visit  to  the  nearer 
Northwest;  the  Leamington  (headquarters)  is  represented  as  a 
particularly  comfortable  and  home-like  hostelry;  the  committee 
of  arrangements  seems  to  be  desirous  of  being  the  committee 
of  hospitality  by  brevet;  the  program  equals  any  ever  prepared 
for  the  Academy;  and  there  is  business  of  unusual  importance 
that  needs  to  be  transacted  because  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Academy  during  the  year  past.  This  combination  of  duty  and 
pleasure  should  conduce  to  a  large  attendance. 

*  *  * 

Attention  is  called  to  the  leading  article  of  this  number  relating 
to  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Secretary-General.  The  Congress  is  to  be  held  in 
Buffalo  during  the  last  week  in  August  next. 

The  rules  read : 

^.  *  *  *  All  persons  interested  in  school  hygiene  may  join  as  ordinary 
members  of  the  Congress.     Applications  for  membership  should  be  accom- 
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panied  by  a  postal  order,  made  out  to  the  Treasurer,  for  the  sum  of  $5-00  *  *  * 

5.  A  collective  subscription  will  be  allowed  for  general  or  municipal 
bodies,  educational  institutions  or  societies  and  associations.  This  collective 
subscription  shall  give  the  right  of  the  body  represented  to  send  a  single 
delegate  who  will  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  ordinary  member. 

6.  Associate  members  shall  be  admitted  at  half  rate  ($2.50),  with  title  of 
associate.  The  wives  and  children  of  ordinary  members  shall  be  eligible  to 
associate  membership.  Associate  members  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
of  regular  members,  but  they  may  receive  no  publications  nor  vote  at  meetings. 

The  Treasurer-General  is  Mr.  John  H.  Lascelles,  Vice-President, 

Marine  National  Bank,  BufiFalo,  N.  Y.,  while  the  address  of  the 

Secretary-General  is  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New 

York  City. 

*  *  * 

An  International  Congress  for  the  "Fight  against  the  Deteriora- 
tion and  Adulteration  of  Foodstuffs"  will  be  held  in  Ghent  on 
August  I  to  3  of  the  present  year  in  coimection  with  VExposition 
Universelle  et  Internationale  de  Gard,  which  will  be  open  from 
April  thru  November,  where  there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  adul- 
terated and  falsified  foods.     The  call  states: 

The  principal  object  of  our  Congress  is  to  give  legislative,  educational  and 
social  indications,  with  the  collaboration  of  chemists,  doctors,  manufacturers 
and  consumers. 

In  short  we  want  to  have  a  social  Congress. 

The  agenda  will  call  for  a  debate  on  the  great  practical  problems  to  be  solved 
in  this  domain,  the  real  difficulty  of  which  deserves  the  help  and  good  will  of 
all. 

Membership  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  M. 
Antony  Neuckens,  Hotel  de  Ville,  Brussels,  accompanying  the 
application  with  a  postal  order  for  ten  francs,  the  membership  fee. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  it  was  determined 
to  organize  the  following  advisory  and  auxiliary  committees: 

I.  A  medical  advisory  board. 

II.  An  educational  advisory  board. 

III.  A  sociologic  advisor^'  board. 

IV.  A  general  committee  for  propaganda  and  finance. 
V.  A  woman's  auxiliary  committee. 
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In  the  same  line  of  increasing  the  usefulness  and  influence  of 
the  Association,  the  effort  will  be  made  to  establish  state  head- 
quarters in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  to  bring  into  affiliation 
all  organizations  that  are  concerned  in  some  phase  of  child-welfare 
or  child-rescue  work. 

*  *  * 

The  Post-Graduate  courses  at  McGill  University  (Medical  De- 
partment) this  year  are  very  attractive.  The  courses  extend 
between  May  26  and  June  20. 


ACADEMY  PERSONALS. 

Wilbur,  Ray  Lyman,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children, 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  held  on  April  30,  19 13. 


NECROLOGY. 


April  2.     George  A.  Staples. 
April  9.     John  Jay  Craig. 

LITERATURE  NOTES 

NOTICES. 

The  Career  of  Dr.  Weaver.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Backus.     Boston,  L.  C.  Page 
and  Co.,  1913.     Cloth,  pp.  379.     Price,  $1.25;  postpaid,  $1.40. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  twentieth  century  physician,  his  fads, 
foibles  and  fancies;  his  trials  and  temptations — how  to  him  as  to 
others  facilis  descensus  Averni;  his  aspirations,  ideals  and  vic- 
tories. Mrs.  Backus  has  made  a  careful  study  of  homo  medicus 
and  woven  in  an  interesting  story,  a  picture  to  the  life.  Doctors 
should  read  this  book  to  get  a  glimpse  of  themselves;  the  "laity," 
to  be  helped  to  understand  some  of  the  medical  problems  of  the 
hour. 

We  will  not  deprive  our  readers  of  the  pleasure  of  finding  the 
story  for  themselves  by  a  few  quotations: 

"It  was  hard  to  understand  why  a  man  like  Bohm  had  failed  to 
succeed.     It  might  have  been  that  he  lacked  magnetism,  or  self- 
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assurance,  or  a  certain  professional  address  which  is  half  the  battle, 
or  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  cut  of  his  beard,  which,  instead  of 
being  a  Vandyke  as  every  one  knows  a  doctor's  should  be,  was 
inclined  to  be  a  fulness  under  the  ears  which  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rubicund  brewer." 

"For  such  is  the  misfortune  of  the  successful  practitioner,  that 
when  he  has  acquired  a  practice,  he  is  overwhelmed  with  too 
much  of  it,  and  finds  himself  unable  to  give  it  the  attention  it 
deserves.  In  fact,  should  his  reputation  grow  too  big,  he  de- 
generates in  time  to  a  mere  reception  committee  of  one,  with 
a  faculty  for  assorting  and  ticketing  his  patients  and  turning  them 
over  to  his  assistants  for  the  real  work  of  diagnosis  and  treatment." 

"Disease  is  social  not  individual,  and  therefore  an  economic 
problem  too. "  "That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  doctors  haven't 
obtained  the  place  we  desire — because  our  interests  are  narrow. 
We  haven't  shouldered  the  larger  burden  with  men  and  they've 
left  us  out  of  their  councils  accordingly.  People  are  tired  of  our 
pills  and  our  patchwork.  They  want  men  who  will  socialize 
their  knowledge,  who  will  help  to  make  the  race  over." 

New  and  nonofficial  Remedies,  1913.  Containing  Descriptions  of  the 
Articles  Which  Have  Been  Accepted  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Prior  to  Jan.  i,  1913. 
Chicago:  Press  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1913.  Cloth,  pp. 
320.     Price,  50  cents;  in  paper,  25  cents. 

Sometimes  exception  is  taken  to  the  methods  of  the  Council 
on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry;  it  would  be  a  cynic's  snarl  were 
anything  but   praise  spoken  of   this  Annual   or  its   publishing. 

New  remedies  and  new  preparations  are  continually  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  profession.  Of  much  of  it,  without  a  work 
of  this  kind,  our  knowledge  of  the  remedy  would  be  secured  from 
the  eloquence  of  the  detail  man  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  literature 
issued  by  his  house  (both  excellent  in  their  way,  but  apt  to  be 
biased)  and  experience — possibly  bitter  experience.  The  Coimcil, 
with  painstaking  care,  endeavors  to  furnish  disinterested  infor- 
mation regarding  the  composition  and  worth  of  the  preparation. 
The  book  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  practiser  in  the  land. 
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Hormone  Therapy  is  one  of  the  major  subjects  of  the  hour. 
What  has  been  accompHsht,  and  the  greater  possibiUties  concern 
every  physician.  The  enthusiast  may  even  see  an  influence  on 
the  social  condition  of  mankind  in  the  development  of  knowledge 
concerning  their  use.  It  is  because  of  the  imminent  importance 
of  the  subject  that  we  call  attention  to  the  April  number  of  the 
Prescriber  (publisht  in  137  George  St.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  price, 
post-paid,  IS  2d)  which  is  a  Hormone  number.  It  presents  clearly 
and  concisely  an  up-to-date  view  of  the  subject;  at  least  as  up-to- 
date  as  is  possible  with  a  subject  that  is  constantly  developing. 

The  Eugenics  Review  for  April  is  largely  given  over  to  the 
Eugenics  Education  Conference,  which  was  held  at  the  University 
of  London  on  the  ist  of  March  last 
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LEADING  ARTICLE. 

MINNEAPOLIS   MEETING. 

The  proceedings  of  the  38th  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy 
will  be  found  on  another  page.  It  is  the  province  of  this  article 
to  give  the  general  impression  of  the  meeting,  hoping  thereby  to 
make  the  official  transactions  more  understandable.  Professor 
Shailer  Mathews  has  written  a  book  which  he  calls  "The  Church 
and  the  Changing  Order, "  and  this  meeting  is  an  evidence  that  the 
changing  order  also  affects  the  medical  profession. 

From  one  view-point,  although  a  technical  one,  the  meeting 
may  be  called  epoch-making  in  that  the  constitution  had  to  be 
recast  to  fit  it  to  the  charter  under  which  the  Academy  has 
recently  been  incorporated.  This  fact  brought  into  prominence 
the  early  efforts  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy  to  better  the 
educational  conditions  leading  to  the  medical  degree.  It  was  a 
forlorn  hope.  The  American  Medical  Association  had  been 
endeavoring  to  bring  it  about  for  twenty-five  years  and  the 
conditions  were  really  worse.  One  can  read  between  the  lines 
the  feeling  of  desperation  and  of  doubt.  Of  doubt  that  the 
general  conditions  would  ever  be  improved  and  of  desperation 
in  organizing  a  society  requiring  a  definite  educational  standing. 
Whether  post  hoc  or  propter  hoc,  the  tide  turned  shortly  after  the 
begiiming  of  the  efforts  of  the  Academy  and  now  the  educational 
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requirements  in  all  the  better  medical  schools  are  higher  than  the 
Academy  dared  to  formulate  for  its  qualifications  for  admission. 

Were  this  educational  campaign  the  only  effort  made  by  the 
Academy  it  would  now  have  no  duty  to  perform.  This  fact  was 
recognized  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  not  of  regret,  especially 
as  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  proper  education  of  the  physician 
other  questions  relating  to  the  physician  and  his  environment 
were  revealed,  opening  a  limitless  field  for  research.  Some  of 
these  have  been  taken  up  and  investigated  by  the  Academy — 
each  succeeding  year  showing  a  larger  field  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness.  There  was  a  general  undercurrent  of 
thought,  shown  also  in  the  discussion,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Academy  should  now  be  directed  more  especially  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  socio-medical  questions,  seeking  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. This  does  not  mean  the  lowering  of  its  educational  ideals 
since  the  present  day  graduate  of  every  medical  school  of  the 
first  class  possesses  the  educational  equivalent  to  the  Academy's 
standing. 

The  Academy  is  the  only  organization  in  existence  that  in- 
vestigates all  topics  included  in  medical  sociology  and  can  thus 
become  a  clearing  house  of  all  the  special  societies  whether  medical 
or  lay. 

The  papers  presented  at  this  meeting — on  the  Physical  Bases  of 
Crime — were  of  a  higher  order  even  than  the  Academy's  average, 
presenting  the  results  of  careful  research  and  extended  reading. 
The  scheme  of  the  Program  Committee  in  securing  a  larger 
number  of  papers  for  the  transactions,  expecting  but  a  portion 
of  them  to  be  read  at  the  meeting,  worked  out  admirably.  The 
papers  read  were  by  those  in  attendance  and  the  time  was  fully 
occupied  in  this  reading  with  the  subsequent  discussion.  As 
both  papers  and  discussion  will  appear  in  full  in  the  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  Bulletin  it  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  them 
here. 

A  plan  for  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  Academy  was  adopted 
by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Board 
of  Publication  under  whose  direction  the  Academy  will  be  willing 
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to  undertake  the  publishing  and  distributing  of  monografs  on 
subjects  germane  to  the  purposes  of  the  Academy,  thus  enabling 
an  author  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  Academy  imprimatur.  The 
plan  is  carefully  safeguarded  so  that  abuse  of  the  privilege  will 
not  be  apt  to  occur. 

Because  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  require  the  officers  of  a 
corporation  chartered  under  its  laws  to  be  elected  in  Permsylvania 
the  new  President  will  not  assume  office  until  the  begiiming  of 
the  year  19 14. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  conference  on  Western  Medicine  in 
Eastern  Lands  is  growing  in  interest  with  each  succeeding  meet- 
ing. Although  a  hot  wave  spread  over  Miimeapolis  with  the 
thermometer  at  94°  fully  500  people  gathered  together  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  all  seemed  to  have  been  amply  re- 
paid for  their  effort. 

Any  account  of  the  meeting  would  be  sadly  incomplete  if  it 
did  not  mention  the  abundant  hospitality  of  the  Minneapolis 
Fellows.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  zeal  and  effort  in  prepara- 
tion, their  kindly  labors  and  hospitality  during  the  meeting,  and 
much  of  the  success  of  the  meeting  must  be  attributed  to  them. 


THE  PHYSICIAN  OF  THE  FUTURE.  ^ 

By  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  M.D.,  of  Saa  Francisco,  Cal. 

To-day  the  world  is  conquered  geographically.  To-morrow  it 
will  be  conquered  for  civilization.  The  achievement  of  a  health- 
ful Canal  Zone  is  of  greater  future  moment  to  the  human  race 
than  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  lessons  taught 
there  will  guide  man  in  his  mastery  of  the  most  fruitful  and  yet 
the  most  deadly  portions  of  the  earth.  The  CarroUs,  the  Rosses, 
and  the  Gorgases  will  crown  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Drakes,  the 
Livingstons  and  the  Stanleys.  The  explorer  and  the  pioneer 
have  blazed  the  path  of  man  through  jungle  and  over  glacier. 
The  preeminent  ability  of  omnivorous  man  to  fight  and  to  vary 
his  food  and  his  external  covering  has  made  him  King  of  the 
animals  of  the  earth.  It  has  made  the  Earth  his.  Powder  and 
ball  have  clinched  this  supremacy  ov^er  the  larger  forms  of  life. 
The  problem  now  is  the  conquest  of  the  minuter  forms,  the 
bacteria,  the  spirochaete  and  the  plasmodia.  This  is  the  real 
field  of  the  physician.  The  love  of  spices  and  fine  raiment  has 
pushed  the  caravans  of  commerce  into  the  remotest  nooks  of  this 
great  sphere.  Commerce  has  exploited.  Development  yet  re- 
mains and  the  function  of  the  physician  is  to  help  to  make  full 
development  possible. 

Even  in  those  portions  of  the  earth  longest  the  home  of  civiliza- 
tion and  civilized  man  the  victory  over  man's  microscopic  enemies 
is  far  from  complete.  The  typhoid  organism,  that  fearful  progeny 
of  filth  and  neglect,  cuts  down  its  thousands  in  the  very  heart  of 
civilization.  We  sneer  at  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Orient  to 
cholera-laden  pools  and  yet  watch  with  indifference  the  funeral 
train  go  by  our  windows  with  the  victim  of  polluted  food  or 
water.  We  laugh  to  scorn  the  medicine  man  beating  his  tom- 
tom or  the  Chinese  shooting  his  firecrackers  to  frighten  ofif  the 
demons  of  disease  and  yet  growl  at  the  sanitary  tax  and  permit  the 
incompetence  and  graft  of  municipal  government  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  needless  death  in  our  very  midst.     Certainly  the  field  is  broad 

1  Delivered    at    the  38th   annual   meeting   of   the  American  Academy   of  Medicine, 
Minneapolis,  June  13,  1913.     The  President's  Address. 
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and  the  harvest  great  for  the  physician  of  the  future.  The  paths 
are  open,  the  guide  posts  are  up,  the  fruits  of  victory  are  before 
him.  He  must  meet  his  responsibility,  take  the  vanguard, 
lead  the  enlightened,  educate  the  backward,  be  patient,  courageous 
and  keep  his  feet  firm  upon  the  solid  foundation  laid  by  those 
great  scientific  minds  that  have  groped  into  the  dark  unknown 
and  brought  back  new  truths,  the  Pasteurs,  the  Kochs,  the 
Listers  and  the  Ehrlichs. 

David  Starr  Jordan  has  said  "The  world  stands  aside  for  the 
man  who  knows  whither  he  is  going."  We  must  know  where 
we  are  going.  We  must  see  our  duty  before  us  and  we  must  be 
on  our  way.  Medicine  cannot  lag.  It  must  lead.  Every 
physician  must  be  a  leader,  not  a  follower  in  the  advance  of  the 
human  race.  His  superior  training  must  mean  something  in 
the  every -day  life  of  his  community.  Pills  and  potions  should  be 
but  incidentals.  Progress  and  helpfulness  should  be  his  watch- 
words. The  duty  to  the  social  unit  should  be  greater  than  to  the 
individual.  The  neighborhood  should  be  the  client  as  well  as  the 
patient.  The  welfare  of  the  State  and  of  its  people  should  be 
supreme.  This  is  the  goal  of  our  physician  of  the  future,  as  it 
is  the  beacon  of  many  among  us  to-day. 

Disease  will  always  exist.  The  forces  of  disintegration  are 
mixed  with  those  of  growth  at  the  inception  of  life.  We  can 
control,  delay,  soften  the  inevitable  death  that  lies  before  us  all. 
The  physician  will  always  be  needed,  will  always  see  the  glad 
smile  of  birth  and  the  dark  frown  of  death.  To  him  will  always 
come  the  great  privilege  of  confidence  and  of  comfort,  the  great 
opportunity  to  see  man  as  he  is,  his  strength  and  his  weakness 
both  laid  bare.  An  observing  friend  has  said  that  the  great 
physician  touches  the  heart  of  people  more  than  the  great  minister, 
his  is  a  closer  communion,  his  power  of  example  and  his  advice 
are  more  potent.  The  great  charm  of  the  hard  life  of  the  physician 
lies  in  this  and  in  his  independence.  He  is  at  the  same  time  a 
servant  and  a  prince.  His  time  is  at  the  call  of  the  deserted 
and  the  weak,  but  he  takes  orders  from  no  one.  He  is  the  re- 
sponsible guide.  He  has  the  deciding  voice.  The  physician  of  the 
future  must  not  lose  these  rare  privileges.     He  must  not  become 
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the  creature  of  the  State,  the  plaything  of  the  politician.  He 
must  be  the  adviser  of  the  State,  above  all  politics  and  politicians. 
He  must  continue  to  rise  or  to  fall  by  his  own  efforts.  His  posi- 
tion must  not  become  such  that  society  holds  him  up.  In  no 
other  field  is  the  chance  so  great  of  seeing  results  from  work  done 
or  left  undone.  The  individual  responsibility  must  not  be 
merged  into  the  State  or  into  some  part  of  it  until  the  unit  is 
lost.  The  field  of  medicine  must  necessarily  be  divided  up. 
There  should  be  those  true  servants  of  the  public,  the  health 
officer,  the  school  inspector  and  the  sanitary  engineer,  also  the 
advisers  of  the  State  and  the  corporation:  the  specialist  of  the 
great  hospital  and,  above  all,  that  sterling  guide  of  the  family, 
the  old-type  family  physician.  We  must  not  lose  him.  He 
must  remain  the  backbone  of  the  profession. 

The  family,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  knows  it,  is  the  staunch  unit 
of  all  that  is  best  in  civilization.  We  must  fight  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  its  independence.  In  this  struggle  the  family  physician 
will  be  a  firm  bulwark.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  family, 
his  advice  to  old  and  young,  his  sympathy  can  never  be  super- 
seded advantageously  by  the  more  highly  priced  specialist  or  by 
an  officer  of  the  State. 

The  automobile  and  the  telephone  have  done  wonders  for  our 
profession.  Time  thus  saved  permits  of  more  study  on  the  part 
of  all  physicians.  Physical  fatigue  need  not  now  be  so  great  in 
practice  as  in  the  years  gone  by.  For  those  most  successful, 
it  often  prevented  that  scholarly  advance  which  is  now  possible, 
for  all  ranks  of  the  profession.  The  family  physician  can  now  do 
a  large  volume  of  work  and  yet  find  time  to  keep  his  information 
up  to  date.  The  trained  nurse  has  added  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  medical  profession  and  especially  of  the  family  physician, 
she  has  become  the  indispensable  Lieutenant  to  the  Captain 
who  tries  to  stay  the  forces  of  death. 

Need  I  point  to  the  necessity  of  sound  broad  training  for  the 
physician  of  the  future  and  for  the  inculcation  of  studious  habits, 
if  he  is  to  take  the  place  in  society  that  is  rightfully  his?  No 
phase  of  human  life  exists  with  which  he  will  not  come  into  con- 
tact.    He  must  lead  into  many  new  paths.     His  knowledge  must 
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go  deep  into  the  foundation  of  society.  Eugenics  is  a  neglected 
field  in  the  development  of  the  human  family.  The  problem 
of  the  prostitute  is  unsolved.  Her  foul  nest  in  the  bosom  of 
society  must  be  purged.  The  physician  must  help  to  point  the 
way.  He  must  be  the  counselor  of  the  young,  the  support  of  the 
tried  and  the  tempted  and  the  healer  of  the  weak  and  the  stay 
of  the  vicious.  Frank,  open  and  untiring  must  be  his  warfare 
here.  The  childish  and  futile  efforts  of  segregation  must  be  re- 
placed by  education.  The  social  and  economic  forces  that  will 
encourage  early  and  clean  marriage  must  be  sought  and  hus- 
banded. Already  the  State  is  calling  upon  him  to  protect  the 
innocent  wife  and  the  unborn  child.  The  health  certificate  as  a 
preliminary  to  marriage  is  bound  to  become  a  requisite  as  those 
sure  forces  of  progress  that  permit  the  suffrage  of  women  come 
into  their  own.  Ignorance  alone  has  kept  us  where  we  are. 
The  modem  press,  the  modern  school  will  not  be  silent.  Syphilis 
is  already  called  by  name  in  one  of  our  great  weeklies.  The 
physician  of  the  future  will  feel  the  shame  of  the  blinded  babe 
and  the  blasted  mind  that  have  their  origin  in  the  brothel.  The 
staggering  check  of  "Damaged  Goods"  by  Brieux  is  to  be  seen 
upon  our  stage,  not  supplanting,  it  is  true,  the  ragtime  dance  and 
the  suggestive  song,  but  at  least  appearing  simultaneously. 

The  newspaper  of  to-morrow  will  speak  the  truth  instead  of 
flaunting  in  the  face  of  our  youth  the  disgusting,  lying  advertise- 
ment of  the  dirty  quack  and  his  nauseous  associate,  the  patent 
medicine  purveyor.  They  will  reach  a  level  where  their  pages 
will  be  above  the  luring  notice  of  the  abortionist  who  pays  for  the 
chance  to  hold  his  bloody  fingers  before  the  public  through  their 
columns. 

The  social  scourge  of  alcohol  with  its  wake  of  woe,  sin  and  in- 
competence must  likewise  be  met  and  overcome.  We  may  or 
may  not  agree  that  alcohol  is  a  food,  but  we  can  all  agree  that  no 
other  food  is  the  cause  of  such  degradation  and  debauchery. 
The  question  of  existing  habits  and  individual  rights  need  not 
blind  the  physician  of  the  future  while  steering  his  portion  of  the 
social  machine  into  safer  and  saner  harbors.  Those  products 
of  the  marriage  of  the  weak  and  the  unfit,  of  the  criminal  and  of 
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syphilis  and  of  alcohol  that  fill  many  of  our  most  splendid  govern- 
mental buildings,  must  largely  disappear,  if  the  physician  of  the 
future  meets  his  duties  with  the  strong  arm  of  trained  knowledge 
and  with  the  patience  of  the  educator.  To  see  that  no  man 
shall  be  insidiously  killed  by  his  trade  is  to  be  a  function  of  the 
physician  of  the  future.  Business  is  willing.  The  physician 
must  show  how  to  prevent.  Economic  laws  are  claiming  the 
attention  of  our  legislators.  Much  of  such  legislation  must  be 
administered  from  the  broad  standpoints  of  medicine. 

The  physician  is  becoming  a  Scientist.  He  is  no  longer  a 
dogmatist.  The  various  schools  of  medicine  are  in  the  throes  of 
their  final  struggle  for  existence.  Only  that  which  is  good  will 
survive.  Medical  education  is  approaching  standardization.  In 
this  countiy,  the  universities  are  seeing  their  responsibility  to 
medicine  and  are  taking  hold  with  a  firm  hand.  To  them  the 
Nation  must  look  for  the  training  of  the  men  who  will  help  most 
in  the  growth  of  the  social  fabric.  Their  training  must  be  broad, 
must  be  moral,  must  be  sound.  The  universities  must  unite 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  State  in  working  out  those  problems 
of  public  health  whose  solution  is  still  uncertain  and  in  seeking 
for  those  now  hidden  facts  that  will  eventually  be  uncovered  by 
modern  chemistry  and  bacteriology  and  made  a  part  of  our 
every-day  knowledge. 

Shall  the  State  absorb  the  physician?  Shall  he  become  a 
simple  servant  of  the  public  or  shall  he  retain  that  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  of  responsibility  that  is  his  present  chief  crown? 
Some  of  us  should  become  public  servants.  All  of  us  should  do 
some  public  service,  but  as  a  body,  we  cannot  be  either  officials 
or  servants.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  a  profession,  not  a 
trade.  Place  us  under  the  time  bell  and  we  become  useless  in 
many  of  our  most  important  functions.  We  can  unite  for  higher 
standards,  better  ethics,  purer  ideals,  but  we  cannot  strike  for 
shorter  or  limited  hours  or  less  responsibility.  To  be  a  member 
of  a  profession,  means  a  willingness  to  work  for  results,  to  accom- 
plish the  task  begun,  regardless  of  time,  comfort,  effort  or  re- 
ward. That  physicians  may  become  public  officials  and  that 
as  such  they  should  care  for  the  public  health,  the  food  of  tene- 
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ment  babies,  and  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  poor  is  desirable, 
but  that  all  should  become  so  would  be  disastrous.  The  family 
must  remain  the  unit  of  civilization.  The  family  must  have 
freedom  of  choice  in  physicians.  The  State  must  not  step  in. 
We  are  already  licensed  by  the  State.  As  time  goes  by,  that  will 
mean  increasingly  more.  The  stamp  of  the  state  upon  a  physician 
will  be  much  more  of  a  guarantee  of  effectiveness  than  it  is  at 
times  to-day.  The  people  will  soon  see  more  clearly  that  the 
great  part  played  by  the  physician  now  and  to  be  played  by  him 
in  the  many  phases  of  human  life  and  society  demand  the  fullest 
of  preparations  and  the  soundest  of  intellects. 

The  physician  of  the  future  has  before  him  the  great  joy  of 
meeting  great  unsolved  problems.  He  must  be  brave  and  learned 
and  full  of  hope.  He  must  retain  the  priceless  heritage  of  per- 
sonality that  has  come  down  to  him,  that  spirit  of  independence 
that  is  his  by  every  right,  but  he  must  likewise  bend  to  the  public 
need  regardless  of  self.  He  must  join  with  all  of  the  social  forces 
that  can  be  assisted  by  his  knowledge.  The  way  is  stony,  but  the 
future  is  bright  and  we  can  have  full  faith  that  the  physician 
of  the  future  will  not  only  see  his  duty,  but  will  meet  it,  with 
that  hope  and  courage  that  knows  no  obstacles  and  that  rec- 
ognizes no  defeat. 


ON  THE  EXCLUSION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  AFFECTED  WITH 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.^ 

By  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the   New  York  Skin   and  Cancer 
Hospital,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  etc. 

In  a  democratic  country  the  laws  are  made  by  the  people,  or 
their  representatives,  for  the  good  of  the  community:  they  are 
supposed  to  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and 
individuals,  or  even  a  large  minority  must  sometimes  seem  to 
suffer  unjustly  by  their  enforcement.  On  the  other  hand,  laws 
or  regulations  are  sometimes  enacted,  wrongfully  it  is  true,  which 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  few,  with  greater  or  less  injury  to  the 
many,  as  is  instanced  and  illustrated  in  the  present  agitation  in 
regard  to  the  Tariff  laws  of  our  country. 

Among  the  most  interesting  modem  enactments,  both  by 
local  law-makers  and  by  the  general  government,  are  those  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  life  and  health,  both  of  individuals 
and  communities,  and  the  securing  to  the  greatest  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  not  only  life  and  liberty,  but  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  freedom  from  unnecessary  burdens. 

Hence  for  some  years  our  government  has  enacted  laws  relative 
to  the  entrance  to  this  country  of  those  who  would  escape  their 
miserable  condition  in  other  lands,  and  enjoy  the  opportunities 
and  possibilities  which  are  presented  here  of  rising  in  life,  even 
to  the  highest  positions.  But  the  law-makers  have  naturally 
recognized  that  many  undesirable  persons  may  seek  our  shores, 
and  restrictions  are  made  along  many  lines;  and  it  is  highly 
questionable  if  these  restrictions  should  not  be  made  even  more 
severe,  and  enforced  even  more  absolutely  than  they  are:  that 
our  land  may  be  peopled  with  those  who  shall  serve  only  the  best 
interests  of  true  freedom,  moral  character,  and  material  pros- 
perity. 

One  of  the  lines  of  restriction  has  long  been  that  of  health  and 
of  physical  and  mental  condition,  with  the  idea  of  excluding  both 
those  who  may  do  harm  by  the  infection  of  others,  and  those 

1  Read  at  the  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Atlantic  City,  June  1,  1912, 
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whose  complaints  may  make  them  a  burden  on  the  community: 
for  these  two  reasons  alone  can  patients  with  diseases  of  the  skin 
be  excluded,  and  along  these  two  lines  we  will  consider  our  sub- 
ject. 

First,  in  regard  to  those  who  may  do  harm  by  the  infection  of 
others.  Aside  from  the  acute  infectious  diseases  with  skin 
manifestations,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  which  are 
well  cared  for  under  our  present  quarantine  laws  and  regulations, 
there  are  relatively  few  diseases  of  the  skin  which  are  contagious 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  call  for  exclusion :  indeed  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  there  are  hardly  any  that  should  be  excluded  for  that 
cause  alone,  if  adequate  treatment  could  surely  be  given  without 
expense  to  the  community. 

Syphilis  would  easily  rank  first  among  the  diseases  which 
might  endanger  others  seriously,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  of  any 
proposal  to  exclude  those  thus  affected.  In  its  earlier  stages, 
and  untreated,  we  know  that  a  single  case  has  in  times  past 
caused  veritable  epidemics  in  rural  communities,  especially  in 
Europe,  before  the  disease  was  recognized  and  more  or  less 
arrested  by  efficient  treatment;  and  undoubtedly  even  in  these 
latter  days  individual  syphilitic  immigrants  of  low  station  or 
character  have  communicated  the  disease  to  many  others,  who 
in  turn  have  further  propagated  this  ofttimes  distressing  malady. 
It  is,  therefore,  high  time  that,  as  venereal  diseases  are  claiming 
the  attention  of  local  health  departments,  so  our  immigration 
authorities  should  take  cognizance  of  syphilis,  in  its  earlier  stages 
at  least,  as  a  disease  which  may  menace  the  life  and  health  of  the 
community. 

The  vegetable  parasitic  diseases,  ringworm  and  favus,  are 
certainly  contagious,  and  are  often  the  source  of  untold  trouble 
when  once  they  get  a  foothold  in  a  community,  and  especially 
in  schools  and  asylums;  therefore  our  local  and  national  health 
authorities  are  very  properly  taking  action  against  them,  and 
are  quite  justified  in  excluding  patients  thus  afifected,  both  on 
this  ground  and  on  that  of  a  burden  to  the  community,  as  will 
be  mentioned  later. 

Scabies  is,  of  course,  very  contagious,  and  commonly  affects 
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several  in  a  family,  besides  occasionally  infecting  others.  But 
under  proper  treatment  this  is  such  a  short-lived  affair  that 
exclusion  of  such  patients  could  not  be  justifiable. 

Leprosy  is  a  disease  which  often  causes  great  excitement  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  because  of  its  supposed  contagious 
character,  and  is  very  properly  excluded,  because  of  the  distress 
and  fear  which  its  presence  excites,  but  mainly  because  of  the 
burden  and  expense  which  the  patient  is  likely  to  entail  on  the 
community:  for  wide  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  disease, 
as  it  exists  all  over  the  world,  has  shown  that  it  is  not  contagious 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  know  it  has 
never  been  shown  that  leprosy  has  ever  been  contracted  /rom 
another  person  affected  therewith.  This  is  a  large  subject, 
and  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  it,  but  I  may  merely  say  that 
having  studied  the  disease  very  particularly  and  its  literature 
for  over  forty  years,  and  having  handled  hundreds  of  cases  in 
this  coimtry  and  around  the  world,  I  make  the  above  statement 
with  complete  assurance.  I  may  add  that  during  the  last  thirty 
years  we  have  had  very  many  cases  of  true  leprosy  in  the  New 
York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital  in  the  wards,  side  by  side  with 
other  patients,  often  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  never  give  a 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  contagions. 

Lupus  and  local  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  might  perhaps  be 
excluded  on  the  ground  of  their  tuberculotic  origin,  but  I  think 
this  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  competent  dermatological  opinion, 
as  practically  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  their  being  com- 
municated to  others:  but  it  might  be  wise  to  exclude  them  on 
account  of  their  rebelliousness  and  the  likelihood  of  the  patient 
becoming  a  burden  on  the  community. 

The  hook-worm  disease,  or  uncinariasis,  which  is  often  first 
recognized  by  lesions  on  the  feet  and  exposed  portions  of  the 
body,  should  also  be  excluded,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  warmer  climates;  and  it  is  known  that  it  spreads 
more  or  less  rapidly,  not  by  active  contagion  but  by  means  of 
fecal  dejections,  when  these  are  not  properly  cared  for. 

Finally,  the  very  rare  disease  mycosis  fungoides,  if  recognized", 
should  be  excluded,  as  it  is  mildly  contagious,  and  practically 
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incurable,  and  a  poorer  patient  would  pretty  certainly  require  pro- 
longed hospital  care  before  the  disease  terminated  fatally. 

This  completes  the  list  of  diseases  which  should  be  considered 
under  the  first  division  of  our  subject.  But  the  second  division 
is  equally  important;  for,  as  our  government  excludes  those  who 
are  mentally  and  morally  unfit,  and  those  who  for  various  reasons 
may  become  a  burden  on  the  community,  so  it  is  quite  proper 
that  we  should  refuse  to  admit  those  who  have  affections  of  the 
skin  which  are  likely  to  render  them  imfit  for  active  and  profitable 
life,  and  which  will  probably  require  prolonged  and  possibly 
permanent  care,  at  an  expense  to  the  community,  and  are  there- 
fore undesirable  immigrants.  The  diseases  which  are  to  be 
mentioned  under  this  heading,  however,  are  not  so  striking  as 
those  mentioned,  but  for  sociological  reasons  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Pellagra  has  excited  considerable  attention  of  late  in  this 
country,  as  it  has  probably  appeared  only  recently  among  us, 
and  from  reports  is  quite  prevalent  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country;  the  skin  symptoms  are  fairly  distinctive,  and  if  it  had 
been  long  here  it  would  have  attracted  attention  earlier,  for 
cases  of  it  are  very  rarely  seen  in  New  York.  While  the  true 
cause  of  the  malady  is  yet  uncertain,  and  it  has  never  been  shown 
to  be  contagious,  it  should  be  properly  excluded  for  this  second 
reason,  namely,  that  when  a  person  has  once  been  affected  the 
disease  is  liable  to  recur  and  to  render  the  sufferer  more  or  less 
useless  as  a  producer,  and  probably  more  or  less  a  burden  on  the 
community. 

Cancer  and  sarcoma  may  well  come  under  the  ban  of  exclusion, 
for  the  reason  that  sooner  or  later  the  patient  may  require  medical 
and  surgical  care,  entailing  expense  and  thus  become  a  burden 
to  others.  The  same  is  true  of  rhinoscleroma,  which  has  always 
been  seen  in  this  country  among  those  coming  from  Southern 
Europe,  and  which  is  practically  incurable. 

Certain  cases  of  true  prurigo  are  also  occasionally  imported, 
and  while  it  is  not  always  so  serious  as  to  incapacitate  the  one 
affected,   it  is  pretty   sure  to  require  much   medical  attention. 
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which  is  generally  of  comparatively  little  avail  as  to  a  complete 
cure. 

Chronic  non-parasitic  sycosis,  a  pus  disease,  while  not  actively 
contagious  might  also  be  rightly  excluded,  as  those  coming  with 
it  to  our  dispensaries  seldom  give  the  proper  attention  to  it  to 
have  it  cured,  and  often  become  unfitted  for  work  and  quite  a 
burden,  even  requiring  prolonged  hospital  treatment. 

Ringworm  and  favus  of  the  scalp  have  been  already  spoken  of 
in  regard  to  their  contagious  character,  but  should  be  also  ex- 
cluded for  this  second  reason,  namely,  that  when  at  all  severe  or 
chronic  they  become  a  very  great  burden  on  the  public.  In  the 
Hospital  on  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City  has  from  three  to 
five  hundred  children  thus  affected,  costing  the  city  thousands  of 
dollars  yearly;  and  many  of  them  remain  there  months  or  even 
years  before  they  can  be  discharged  cured,  as  evidenced  by  the 
microscope,  and  that  in  spite  of  very  faithful  and  intelligent 
care  at  the  hands  of  competent  physicians  and  nurses. 

We  have  recently  had  an  interesting  and  instructive  illustra- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  excluding  ringworm  of  the  scalp,  at  the 
New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  where  we  always  have  many 
of  these  cases.  Three  Russian  children  were  stopped  at  Ellis 
Island  because  of  this  trouble,  and  after  much  effort  on  the  part 
of  their  relatives  it  was  agreed  not  to  deport  them  if  they  would 
be  placed  under  bond  in  our  hospital  until  cured.  The  bond  was 
given  and  we  had  them  there  some  months  under  most  vigorous 
treatment,  and,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say,  without  effecting 
a  cure,  as  repeated  microscopic  examination  demonstrated. 
Unfortunately  the  hospital  has  never  been  able  to  collect  from  the 
relatives  the  board  promised  to  be  paid,  amounting  to  over  $500, 
which  did  not  represent  at  all  the  actual  pro  rata  cost  to  the 
hospital,  and  this  cost  may  have  to  come  out  of  our  funds  collected 
from  charitable  donors.  Finally  the  children  were  taken  back  to 
Ellis  Island,  on  an  order  from  the  department,  and  I  think  were 
deported. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  private  patient 
who  was  sent  to  me  from  the  island  of  Jamaica,  to  be  treated  for 
epithelioma  of  the  nose.     As  the  disease  had  always  been  called 
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lupus  at  home,  he  was  stopped  by  the  immigration  authorities 
and  I  received  a  pitiful  letter  from  him,  saying  that  he  and  his 
wife  would  have  to  return  to  Jamaica,  as  lupus  was  not  admitted 
to  this  country.  On  my  appealing  to  my  personal  friend  Mr. 
Watchom,  who  was  then  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  he  said 
that  if  the  disease  was  lupus  he  could  not  help  me,  as  he  could 
only  carry  out  the  law.  From  the  history  and  description  of 
the  case  which  I  had  previously  received,  I  was  able  to  convince 
the  Commissioner  that  the  case  was  not  one  of  lupus  but  was 
epithelioma,  and  the  patient  was  allowed  to  land,  and,  when  the 
disease  had  yielded  to  the  X-ray,  he  went  home  a  happy  man. 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  remark  that  there  are  a  host  of  other 
diseases  appearing  on  the  skin  which  are  perfectly  innocent  and 
should  not  be  hindrances  to  immigration,  but  which,  as  in  the 
latter  case,  may  be  mistaken  for  more  troublesome  complaints. 
As  far  as  I  know,  however,  the  immigration  officials  are  very 
careful,  and  in  the  prolonged  and  repeated  examinations  before 
final  deportation,  I  believe  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  inter- 
preted and  intelligently  carried  out.  It  would  be,  however,  more 
advantageous  for  the  community  if  patients  seriously  affected 
with  some  of  the  other  more  chronic  and  rebellious  diseases 
of  the  skin,  who  later  crowd  our  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  could 
also  be  excluded;  for  they  do  really  form  quite  a  burden  on  the 
charitable  work  of  the  community:  thus,  there  are  many  with 
extensive  eczema,  psonasis,  lichen  planus,  etc.,  who  are  really 
never  cured,  as  they  wander  from  one  institution  to  another, 
and,  largely  through  their  own  stupidity,  are  more  or  less  in- 
capacitated from  steady  work. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  an  acute  skin 
affection,  which  so  often  develops  on  the  ship,  from  the  incidents 
of  the  voyage,  that  it  has  often  received  from  some  of  us  the  name 
of  morbus  immigraniium.  This  is  an  acute  erythema  multiforme, 
which  sometimes  attains  a  great  severity,  with  much  inflammation 
and  great  bullae,  induced  by  the  bad  air  and  crowding  in  the 
vessel,  and  by  the  constipation  which  is  such  a  common  feature 
among  immigrants.     It  is,  however,  a  perfectly  harmless,  non- 
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contagious  afiFair,  which  under  exactly  correct  treatment  readily 
subsides  and  need  not  be  the  source  of  further  trouble. 

531  Madison  Ave. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  New  York: 

Our  foreign-born  population  is  being  digested  more  rapidly  now  than  ever 
before.  The  most  essentially  foreign  populations  are  in  the  regions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  Milwaukee,  and  the  middle  Western  States  where 
English  is  scarcely  spoken.  In  the  New  York  slums  we  hear  very  little  of  the 
English  language  spoken,  but  they  turn  over  the  entire  population  of  that 
region  once  in  seven  years.  The  actual  percentage  of  our  foreign  body  is 
the  same  now  as  when  the  first  census  was  taken.  It  was  a  little  higher  in 
1815.  Then  it  was  14;  now  it  is  12.  I  have  gone  to  Ellis  Island  and  the 
East  Side  slums  and  most  of  the  men  could  enter  the  regular  military  service 
at  once.  Fifty  years  ago  the  immigrants  were  coming  from  the  North  of 
Europe.  Now  we  get  more  from  the  South,  because  the  North  of  Europe  is 
becoming  Americanized  and  the  people  are  being  kept  at  home.  When  we 
come  to  study  the  character  of  the  people  of  Southern  Europe  I  believe  we 
shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  men  are  much  the  same  and  that  good 
material  from  the  descendants  of  the  South  is  not  bad  stuff  to  work  up  in 
our  national  life. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  qualities  now  and  then  from  the  criminal 
and  defective  point  of  view,  I  believe  we  are  getting  a  higher  general  average 
of  both  physical  condition  and  of  intelligence  now  than  at  any  previous  time. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  foreign  population  raises  the  death  rate.  Who 
makes  the  profit  out  of  that?  The  man  who  employs  them  at  starvation 
prices  and  makes  a  profit  out  of  their  blood.  The  high  death  rate  of  our 
foreign-born  is  not  something  that  we  ought  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  a  disgrace 
that  we  should  allow  these  people  to  bear  the  hardships  that  they  do.  No 
one  ever  struck  a  keener  or  stronger  note  in  regard  to  the  immigrant  and  labor 
than  Rudyard  Kipling  in  his  "Sons  of  Martha"  in  which  he  comments  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  sons  of  Martha  are  treated  in  comparison  with  the  sons 
of  Mary. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Magill,  New  York: 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  increased  infant  mortality  was  a  factor 
in  the  report  of  the  high  death  rate  among  the  foreign-bom? 

Dr.  J.  T.  Searcy,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. :  ' 

I  think  the  high  death  rate  among  infants  of  the  foreign-bom  population 
would  rather  add  to  the  increased  death  rate  than  take  from  it  because  the 
birth  rate  is  also  higher  than  among  the  American-bom. 
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Dr.  Magill: 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  go  to  Ellis  Island  and  to  note  the 
expert  service  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  making  examinations.  This  is  probably 
superior  to  any  increased  inspection  which  would  be  offered  by  the  State 
Service.  It  is  really  marvelous  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  any  one 
interested  in  the  matter  to  see  and  know  the  accuracy  with  which  such  in- 
spection is  carried  on. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  New  York : 

I  was  impressed  with  one  parenthetical  expression,  that  "  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  the  Austrian  music  if  we  must  take  as  its  accompaniment  the  spectacle 
of  the  barefoot  woman  worker."  My  mind  has  been  burdened  with  the 
question:  "Why  is  it  that  the  barefoot  woman  worker  in  the  United  States 
is  not  the  immigrant,  but  the  native  American  woman  of  several  generations, 
employed  by  the  native  American  employer  in  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  there  is  no  immigration  whatever."  This  is  among  the  cotton  mill 
workers  of  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  among  whom  there  are  no 
Negroes  or  inunigrants  employed.  When  Henry  James  came  back  to  this 
country  after  twenty  years  in  England  he  wrote  amusingly  of  the  good  shoes 
and  the  good  dentistry  that  he  saw  everywhere.  He  missed  the  broken 
shoes  and  the  "snags,  tusks  and  fangs"  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  He 
was  in  the  cities  in  which  the  immigrants  settle.  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia. He  did  not  go  South.  The  barefoot  woman  worker  is  our  American 
product. 

With  regard  to  illiteracy,  why  is  it  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
of  New  York  and  of  the  Federal  government  unite  in  reiterating  this  state- 
ment that  illiteracy  is  also  our  native  product?  We  have  good  labor  laws 
where  the  immigrants  are  thick.  Georgia,  which  has  virtually  no  immigrants, 
has  no  restriction  on  the  employment  of  American  children  in  mills.  The 
same  has  been  true  of  South  Carolina  though  the  conditions  are  a  little  better 
now.  North  Carolina  has  no  compulsory  education,  nor  are  any  of  the  re- 
quirements enforced  for  the  protection  of  working  children.  The  fact  remains 
that  our  illiteracy  is  where  our  immigrants  are  not.  Our  child  labor  legisla- 
tion is  either  missing  or  bad  where  our  immigrants  are  not.     Why  is  that? 

Dr.  C.  L.  Stevens,  Athens,  Pa. : 

In  anything  that  I  say  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  reflect  upon  any  of  the 
papers  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  papers  given  in  this  city  this  week 
and  next  will  prove  to  be  any  more  valuable,  classical  or  interesting  than  the 
papers  we  have  had  this  morning.  I  simply  want  to  make  a  practical  sug- 
gestion impressed  by  the  papers  this  morning.  The  suggestion  was  thrown 
out  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  the  examinations  by  the  two  different  de- 
partments served  as  a  check  upon  poor  or  inaccurate  work.     I  think  that  the 
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papers  and  the  discussions  have  rather  suggested  the  need  of  a  consolidation 
of  these  agencies  into  one  central  bureau  or  department.  My  experience, 
both  as  a  worker  under  others,  and  as  a  superintendent  of  others,  has  proved 
that  where  responsibility  is  divided  between  two  individuals  or  between  two 
authorities,  it  lessens  efficiency  and  increases  cost  and  inaccuracy.  I  am 
sure  that  if  this  work  could  be  under  one  department  instead  of  being  scattered 
under  several  we  should  have  even  more  efficient  work  and  at  less  cost. 

Dr.  Davis,  closing: 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  infant  mortality  upon  the  high  mortality 
of  the  foreign  population,  the  Boston  rates  have  been  reckoned  by  age  periods, 
so  that  the  point  mentioned  would  not  have  bearing  in  this  instance. 

The  nativity  of  the  father  has  been  eliminated  in  the  statistics,  because 
the  population  given  out  by  the  Census  Bureau  is  only  by  mother  nativity. 
There  is  no  special  reason  why  population  figures  could  not  be  tabulated  by 
father  nativity. 

Dr.  Magill : 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  all  the  papers  that  I  have  heard. 
I  have  particular  interest  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Doty  referring  to  the  education 
of  health  officers.  It  has  been  my  bitter  experience.  Nothing  in  our  work 
presents  more  difficulties  than  the  untrained  health  officer.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  important  requirement  in  this  country  to  provide  for  the 
selection  and  training  of  the  health  officer.  That  is  what  I  alluded  to  yester- 
day in  the  question  of  the  training  of  the  medical  profession.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  this  Academy  to  insist  now  upon 
education  at  this  point.  Dr.  Doty  has  described  the  progress  of  the 
quarantine.  The  real  danger  is  of  infectious  disease  getting  beyond  the 
quarantine  and  infecting  the  small  localities.  The  danger  comes  then  be- 
cause the  disease  is  not  recognized.  In  a  case  of  cholera  we  had  a  health 
officer  who  did  not  know  the  disease  with  which  he  was  dealing.  We  had  an 
official  health  officer  who  was  recognized  by  the  municipal  authorities  but 
who  was  afraid  to  cross  the  sidewalk  to  go  into  the  house.  I  think  it  is  our 
duty  to  insist  upon  the  education  of  the  health  officer. 

Dr.  Edward  Jackson,  Denver: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  talked  with  the  physician  who  has  responsible  charge 
of  the  exclusion  of  trachoma  from  Porto  Rico.  He  said  that  trachoma  was 
now  practically  absent  from  Porto  Rico.  There  are  a  few  centers  of  infection, 
but  quite  limited  and  easily  dealt  with.  They  have  no  trouble,  under  the  law, 
in  dealing  with  immigrants  from  Europe,  or  other  portions  of  the  West  Indies. 
But  the  almost  impossible  problem  for  them  is  what  to  do  with  people  who 
come  from  the  United  States,  whom  they  cannot  exclude  because  of  trachoma. 
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although  it  is  a  menace,  because  it  is  an  endemic  disease  in  many  different 
localities  in  this  country.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  exclude  two  thousand 
immigrants  for  trachoma,  with  fifty  thousand  people  or  more,  in  a  single 
State,  who  are  likely  to  spread  trachoma?  In  the  Southern  part  of  Illinois — 
which  is  also  called  Egypt — and  through  Kentucky  and  all  through  the  South- 
west, it  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  diseases.  It  is  common  among  the 
Indians  on  the  reservations.  About  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  Indians  on  some 
reservations  are  affected.  We  have  passed  the  time,  as  Dr.  Doty  has  pointed 
out,  when  disease  is  to  be  stopped  by  a  cordon  at  the  margin  of  the  country. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  same  recognition,  and  the  same  efficient  measures 
for  dealing  with  contagious  diseases  of  all  sorts  are  to  be  adopted  throughout 
the  country,  as  are  adopted  now  in  some  parts  of  the  interior.  The  only 
agency  to  bring  this  about  is  a  public  health  department  which  is  not  in- 
'  terested  simply  with  the  borders  of  the  country ;  which  is  not  merely  a  marine 
hospital  service,  but  a  department  that  is  interested  in  the  health  administra- 
tion of  the  whole  country. 

Dr.  M.  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Plainfield,  N.  J. : 

Three  points  interested  me  especially:  (i)  We  find  that  the  Health 
Department  of  the  Quarantine  Station  in  New  York  harbor  is  dealing  with 
one  set  of  communicable  diseases,  and  the  medical  inspectors  at  Ellis  Island 
are  dealing  with  another  set.  Then  comes  the  Immigration  Conmiission 
which  decides  finally.  My  question  is:  What  is  the  relation  of  the 
Quarantine  Station  to  the  health  inspection  at  Ellis  Island?  Would  it  not 
be  desirable  to  combine  these  two  investigation  agencies  under  a  common 
management  and  system?  (2)  It  was  stated  both  this  morning  and  this 
afternoon  with  very  much  clearness  that  there  is  a  large  morbidity  and 
mortality  rate  among  our  immigrants.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  rate  is 
higher  here  than  it  is  in  the  home  country  of  the  people  coming  to  our  shore. 
The  Italians  and  Irish  have  at  home  a  smaller  morbidity  and  mortality  rate. 
We  have  also  learnt  that  these  immigrants  are  here  confronted  with  a  great 
many  drawbacks  and  sufferings,  at  any  rate  with  new  conditions.  There 
occurs  to  me  an  observation  from  my  own  experience  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  situation.  You  may  know  that  I  am  working  with  the  problem 
of  the  atypical  child.  Of  these  children  there  are  two  classes  as  to  their 
physical  resistance.  Many,  when  removed  from  their  home  environment 
and  brought  under  the  rational  influence  of  our  institution,  at  once  pick  up 
and  show  a  physical  and  mental  improvement.  They  have  certain  physical 
endowments  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  vitality  not  only  to  endure  the  change 
of  environment  but  to  respond  immediately  to  it.  There  is,  however,  another 
class  who  respond  in  the  opposite  way.  When  first  removed  to  our  en- 
vironment they  show  a  distinct  decline  in  their  physical  condition,  in  spite 
of  the  better  hygienic  conditions  and  the  greater  and  more  systematic  care. 
I  have  often  been  wondering  why  it  should  be,  and  why  these  children  should 
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be  such  a  disappointment.  The  only  explanation  I  have  to  offer  is  this: 
while  they  were  living  in  their  home  environment  they  had  developed  a  set 
of  habits  of  self-adjustment  to  the  life  they  were  leading  which  sustained 
them  to  a  certain  degree  in  spite  of  inherent  weakness.  It  was  like  a  system 
of  props  keeping  them  up.  As  soon  as  they  were  transplanted  to  another 
educational  climate  these  props  broke  down,  and  the  first  thing  you  observe 
is  the  clear  cropping  out  of  their  inherent  defects.  May  it  not  be  the  same 
process  with  many  of  the  immigrants  who  show  this  peculiar  deterioration 
after  landing  here?  While  their  home  conditions  were  not  any  better  than 
those  they  enter  into  here — perhaps  worse — they  had  become  adjusted  to  them. 
Here  they  have  to  accustom  themselves  to  an  entirely  new  set  of  life  condi- 
tions. Their  accustomed  props  fall  away  under  them  and  their  native  lack 
of  power  of  resistance  makes  them  collapse.  (3)  The  matter  of  civilization 
levels  raises  this  question:  To  what  civilization  level  do  those  American 
employers  belong  who  so  sacrifice  the  health  and  life  of  their  inimigrant 
employees  that  it  is  evident  they  have  no  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life 
and  happiness  at  all?  Are  they  primitives?  Are  they  savages?  Are  they 
true  Americans?  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  educating  them  so  that 
ikey  may  become  really  civilized  citizens  of  this  enlightened  republic?  Which 
class  is  the  greater  problem  of  such  social  education,  the  poor  abused  im- 
migrant, or  the  wealthy  American  misemployer? 

Dr.  DeLancey,  Rochester,  Buffalo: 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Groszmann  anticipate  somewhat  my  own.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  industrial  centers,  for  the  benefit  of  the  immigrant  and  there- 
fore for  the  benefit  of  our  whole  population  we  must  not  only  instruct  the 
medical  profession,  but  the  people  who  employ  the  immigrants.  They  must 
be  instructed  in  humanity,  not  only  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  they 
must  have  this  brought  home  to  them  in  a  very  vigorous  manner.  That 
is  one  thing  that  will  help  us. 

I  would  also  strongly  second  Dr.  Knopf's  remarks  upon  the  development  of 
phthisiphobia.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  have  so  taken  hold  of  tuber- 
culosis that  there  is  no  place  for  the  poor  tuberculosis  person.  In  Buffalo 
we  are  attempting  to  enlarge  our  facilities  for  caring  for  advanced  tuber- 
culosis. The  hospital  is  there — we  simply  wished  to  enlarge  it.  As  a  result 
of  our  efforts  the  whole  mass  of  people  of  the  neighborhood  have  protested 
before  the  board  of  supervisors  against  enlarging  the  hospital  because  of  the 
serious  danger  of  spreading  tuberculosis.  This  is  what  we  have  to  instruct 
people  in,  is  that  tuberculosis  in  not  dangerous  in  the  way  smallpox  is. 

I  was  also  interested  in  Dr.  Wile's  paper  in  regard  to  midwifery.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  our  Erie  County  Medical  Society  introduced  a  law 
which  was  the  first  law,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  New  York  State  qualifying  mid- 
wives  to  practise.  That  was  because  we  had  a  large  number  of  German 
midwives  in  Buffalo — it  has  since  become  a  Polish  city.     Midwifery  practice 
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is  going  on  to  some  extent.  Midwives  are  licensed  in  Buffalo  only  under 
examination.  The  standard  I  do  not  know  because  I  have  not  been  working 
in  that  line  in  recent  years. 

I  also  wanted  to  speak  upon  infectious  diseases  and  the  training  of  people 
to  be  health  officers.  Recently  in  Buffalo  we  had  one  of  the  best  health 
officers,  Dr.  Ernest  Wende.  He  did  magnificent  work  and  had  as  assistant 
Dr.  Fronczack  who  filled  out  his  term  of  office.  Then  the  question  came  up 
that  there  should  be  some  one  appointed  afterwards.  Great  pressure  was 
brought  upon  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a  physician  who  absolutely  knew  no 
more  about  public  health  than  a  first-year  medical  student.  He  had  been  a 
rather  unknown  practitioner,  working  chiefly  in  midwifery,  and  because  he 
•was  a  personal  friend  of  one  of  the  aldermen  and  his  family  physician,  the 
most  tremendous  pressure  was  brought  to  have  him  appointed  as  our  health 
commissioner.  Luckily  it  did  not  go  through,  and  Dr.  Fronczack  who  had 
been  working  with  Dr.  Wende  was  appointed.  If  we  had  men  trained,  from 
whose  ranks  only,  health  officers  could  be  appointed  it  would  be  much  better. 
I  feel  strongly  that  we  ought  to  have  some  such  system  established.  There  has 
been  within  the  last  three  years  passed  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
New  York  State  a  requirement  for  the  teaching  of  public  health  in  the  medical 
schools,  and  that  I  hope  will  be  a  nucleus  from  which  great  good  will  grow. 

Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson: 

I  rise  to  say  one  word  in  support  of  what  has  already  been  said  by  Drs. 
Groszmann,  Rochester  and  Jackson,  that  while  it  is  of  immense  importance 
that  we  should  keep  up  our  standard  of  physical  and  mental  fitness  in  our 
immigrants,  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  being  fairly  well  preserved,  thanks 
to  the  department  of  our  Marine  Hospital  Service.  I  have  seen  them  at 
work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  now  officials  at  a  number  of  the 
important  ports  of  embarkation  in  Europe.  The  class  of  immigrants  which 
we  get  is  a  very  decent  class,  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 

I  would  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  might  take  the  beam  out  of  our 
own  eye,  before  attempting  to  take  the  mote  out  of  our  brother's.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Italy  I  found  region  after  region  where  tuberculosis  was 
almost  entirely  unknown  until  one  of  the  citizens  went  to  America,  got  sick 
and  came  back  to  die.  There  are  many  things  that  happen  to  the  immigrant 
after  he  gets  into  this  country  worse  than  anything  he  brings  into  the  country. 
Nearly  lo  per  cent,  of  these  immigrants  disappear  within  a  few  years.  Some 
of  them  go  to  Pittsburgh  and  we  kill  about  50,000  a  year.  That  is  the  price 
we  pay  for  our  wonderful  progress.  The  stress  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
young  immigrant  for  two  years  after  coming  to  this  country  is  exceedingly 
severe  and  damaging. 

We  need  a  higher  standard  of  training  among  the  medical  profession  in  the 
care  of  public  health.  We  are  not  training  the  men  who  can  take  these 
positions.     We  are  getting  the  confidence  of  the  public  as  we  never  had  be- 
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fore,  but  we  must  live  up  to  this  confidence — we  must  train  our  young  men 
who  are  coming  into  the  profession. 

Dr.  Searcy: 

We  in  the  South  used  to  be  terribly  alarmed  about  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic.  Every  town  was  quarantined  against  the  next  one.  Business 
was  arrested.  Word  was  sent  out  that  no  trade  could  come  from  the  different 
coast  and  gulf  cities  until  they  had  quarantine  regulations.  The  back  country 
sentiment  had  influence  on  domestic  and  foreign  quarantine  and  sanitation 
everywhere.  It  was  made  in  this  way  just  as  much  a  business  to  carry  out 
quarantine  and  sanitation  as  to  do  any  other  work.  The  ports  of  our  country 
became  commercially  interested  in  the  matter.  Whenever  you  get  a  back 
country  interested  for  its  own  safety,  the  education  of  the  coast  towns  is 
accomplished — financially,  faster  than  any  other  way. 

Mrs.  Kelley: 

In  the  class  for  mentally  deficient  in  the  school  nearest  where  I  live  in 
New  York  City,  there  is  an  unhappy  little  boy  who  has  been  in  this  country 
more  than  three  years,  who  is  mentally  deficient,  and  mute,  and  infected 
with  active  syphilis  which  is  perfectly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  school 
examiner  and  other  physicians  have  seen  it.  If  he  had  been  caught  before 
he  landed,  he  would  have  been  separated  from  his  family  and  sent  back  to 
Russia,  but  he  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  because  that  is 
not  a  reportable  disease.  Generally,  parents  of  the  feeble-minded  are  most 
assiduous  in  sending  their  children  to  school  because  of  the  relief  from  their 
care,  so  these  children  are  usually  regular  at  school.  It  seems  disproportionate , 
that  if  that  little  boy  had  been  detected  at  Ellis  Island  he  would  have  been 
sent  back  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Russian  government,  but  the  children 
in  his  class  are  undefended  because  this  is  uot  a  reportable  disease.  If  he 
had  tuberculosis  he  could  be  sent  to  a  physician,  but  at  the  present  time  he 
is  absolutely  free. 

Dr.  Knopf: 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  included  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  as 
reportable  diseases  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Wile: 

According  to  the  authority  of  the  health  department  two  years  ago,  if 
any  one  would  complain  of  or  report  a  child  having  contagious  venereal 
disease  he  would  be  excluded,  so  that  the  health  medical  inspector  is  not  fully 
conversant  with  the  possibilities  of  his  office. 
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Dr.  G.  A.  Hare,  Fresno,  Cal. : 

I  was  impressed  with  the  difference  in  the  death  rate  among  the  Irish  in  this 
country  and  in  their  native  land.  I  was  also  impressed  with  the  paucity  of 
the  data  upon  which  these  statements  were  made.  I  regard  the  handling 
of  our  immigrants  as  one  of  the  greatest  problems  with  which  this  nation 
has  to  deal.  In  my  mind  the  question  is  one  that  goes  a  good  ways  toward 
making  for  the  instability  of  our  government.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
in  the  interest  of  more  accurate  statistics  to  have  upon  our  death  reports 
not  only  the  birthplace  and  nationality  of  the  immigrant  or  the  individual, 
but  the  length  of  time  which  such  individual  has  been  resident  in  this  country. 
If  it  be  true  that  some  of  these  nationalities  do  not  find  themselves  able  to 
live  in  this  country  half  so  long  as  they  do  in  their  home  countries,  there  is  a 
definite  reason  for  it.  It  might  afford  us  some  means  for  ferreting  out  the 
reason.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  statement  that  the  Russian,  Irish  and 
Italian  come  to  this  country  and  that  the  Irish  succumbs  in  half  the  time  the 
Italian  succumbs.  Could  we  not  have  the  length  of  residence  in  this  country 
in  our  reports  so  that  in  five  years  we  could  have  accurate  data? 

Dr.  Rochester: 

In  connection  to  what  was  said  about  having  in  our  statistics  the  length 
of  time  immigrants  have  been  in  this  country,  I  would  include  the  statement 
of  where  the  parents  were  born.  In  regard  to  the  comparison  of  the  death 
rates  of  Irishmen  in  Ireland  and  in  this  country,  the  gentlemen  gave  us  the 
death  rates  occurring  in  Boston  and  in  Ireland,  but  the  death  rates  in  Dublin 
and  in  Boston  were  much  the  same,  the  statistics  being  within  one  or  two 
figures  of  each  other. 

Dr.  Bertha  C.  Downing,  Worcester,  Mass. : 

This  discussion  recalls  to  mcimany  an  hour  I  have  spent  at  Ellis  Island 
watching  the  immigrants,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  as  able  as  the  medical 
men  are  who  examine  them,  they  have  yet  to  know  the  high-grade  feeble- 
minded person  who  lands  on  our  shore.  I  studied  medicine  that  I  might 
know  the  feeble-minded  child.  As  you  know  we  have  hundreds  and  thousands 
in  our  schools  in  the  United  States.  Abnormal,  nervous  children  who  might 
be  said  to  be  two  steps  biologically  back  of  the  feeble-minded  if  given 
scientific  care  are  savable.  These  make  the  parents  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  insane  as  Nordau  shows. 

I  would  ask  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  to  see  if  something  cannot 
be  done  so  that  the  high-grade  feeble-minded  individual  as  he  lands  on  this 
shore  may  be  recognized  and  sent  back.  We  have  the  Binet-Simon  tests 
but  do  they  tell  the  feeble-minded  child?  An  X-ray  picture  of  the  hand 
reveals  a  condition  diagnostic  of  all  grades  of  feeble-minded  children:  a 
too  early  ossification  of  the  wrist  and  hand  bones;  as  the  degree  of  ossification 
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so  is  the  degree  of  feeble-mindedness.  I  have  collected  two  hundred  and 
fifty  congenital  cases  which  show  this  with  but  two  exceptions,  and  these  were 
probably  errors  which  point  to  the  fact  that  these  two  were  not  congenital 
cases.  This  is  a  comparatively  simple  test  and  should  be  tried  out  at  our 
ports  of  entry. 

Dr.  Groszmann: 

Children  who  are  of  the  so-called  "high-grade  feeble-minded"  type,  or 
who  are  "subnormal,"  or  "atypical,"  have  recently  been  much  under  dis- 
cussion. Those  of  us  who  have  a  very  searching  study  of  the  matter  find 
ourselves  sometimes  puzzled  if  we  are  asked  to  assign  a  child  to  one  of  these 
groups.  There  are  indeed  children  who  seem  to  be  entirely  normal  and  yet 
turn  out  to  be  very  abnormal;  and  many  children  who  are  thought  feeble- 
minded have  shown  to  possess  hidden  qualities  which  lifted  Ihem  under 
training  to  higher  levels.  Accurate  tests  and  sometimes  a  long  observation 
is  needed  to  make  the  decision.  And  in  fact,  we  have  as  yet  no  absolutely 
reliable  tests  to  apply.  The  problem  is  still  in  need  of  much  study.  It 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  expect  the  physicians  who  examine  the  immigrant 
children  in  the  entering  port  to  say  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  that  this  or 
that  child  is  feeble-minded,  after  the  cursory  examination  which  they  are 
privileged  to  make. 

Regarding  what  Dr.  Downing  said  of  the  Rotch  test,  I  will  say  that  this 
is  by  no  means  conclusive,  although  it  is  helpful  if  taken  together  with  other 
tests.  Investigation  has  found  that,  if  taken  alone,  it  may  lead  to  error. 
It  must  be  checked  off  by  a  number  of  other  tests  which  cannot  be  made 
without  long  observation.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Dr.  Downing  that  we 
must  find  a  method  of  determining  feeble-mindedness  as  we  are  getting  into 
our  country  too  many  of  those  whose  mentality  is  unstable.  But  the  method 
is  not  as  yet  clearly  evolved.  We  need  cooperation  in  finding  conclusive 
methods  and  tests. 

Dr.  Knopf,  closing: 

I  believe  von  Pirquet's  cutaneous  test  with  Koch's  tuberculin  is  valuable 
in  children  under  five  years  of  age,  but  it  is  of  no  value  in  adults  or  in  older 
children.  If  in  a  child  under  five  the  tuberculin  reacts  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  child  has  tuberculosis.  It  might  be  desirable  that  all 
children  under  five  coming  to  this  country  be  tested  with  the  von  Pirquet 
method.  It  is  a  simple  affair,  and  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  can  be  dem- 
onstrated with  fair  accuracy  within  24  to  48  hours. 

I  believe  there  should  be  a  certain  standard  of  qualification  for  public 
health  officers.  Our  best  medical  schools  have  arranged  or  are  arranging 
a  special  course  for  public  health  work,  and  some  are  giving  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Public  Health. 
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My  own  paper  has  not  been  attacked  and  I  have  not  had  to  defend  it. 
I  see  some  Marine  Hospital  Service  officers  here  and  no  one  seems  to  disagree 
with  the  statement  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  each  country  to  look 
after  its  tuberculous  patients  at  home  and  that  then  we  would  have  fewer 
to  take  care  of  here.  Leaving  my  own  paper  of  course  out  of  consideration, 
I  have  never  heard  any  better  papers  in  my  life  than  those  read  this  after- 
noon on  the  immigration  problem.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  proceedings 
of  this  session  may  be  reprinted  in  special  form  and  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  the  heads  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service  so  that  they  may  see  what  we  have  to  suggest  in  the  line  of  improve- 
ment in  medical  inspection  of  immigrants.  But  what  I  hope  above  all  is 
that  this  report  wUl  show  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  the  urgent  need 
of  the  establishment  of  a  health  department.  I  say  advisedly  a  "depart- 
ment" and  not  a  "bureau;"  I  mean  a  department  with  a  chief  having  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  West  where  I  met  many 
medical  men  of  eminence,  and  all  assured  me  that  in  that  section  of  the  country 
medical  men  and  all  intelligent  lay  people  demand  the  establishment  of  such 
a  department.  You  know,  of  course,  what  it  would  mean  to  our  profession 
and  the  public;  it  would  mean  the  decrease  of  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases, 
more  just  medical  and  social  legislation,  less  industrial  diseases,  pure  medicines 
and  pure  food. 

Dr.  Wile,  closing: 

It  seems  to  me,  as  stated  before,  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  the 
immigrant  is  doing  to  us,  as  what  are  we  doing  to  the  immigrant?  This 
would  be  emphasized  if  we  considered  the  health  aspect  of  the  immigrants 
as  they  land  and  after  a  period  of  years  geared  up  to  our  industrial  machinery 
or  subjected  to  the  unhygienic  living  conditions  concomitant  with  inadequate 
wages.  The  health  question  may  be  studied  nearer  home  to  realize  our 
responsibilities  for  the  health  of  immigrants.  We  have  permitted  the  noble 
Indian  to  be  decimated  by  tuberculosis.  We  have  allowed  our  American 
negroes  to  become  victims  of  contagious  diseases,  as  well  as  industrial  and 
social  diseases  without  taking  a  moment's  thought  as  to  what  we  have  been 
doing  to  them.  The  source  of  danger  from  the  immigrant  is  largely  due 
to  the  diseases  they  have  gotten  from  the  various  laxities  of  conditions  within 
this  country.     The  immigrant  per  se  is  not  a  menace. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration  in  his  last  report  has 
laid  great  stress  on  the  large  number  of  feeble-minded  children  not  recognized 
and  makes  a  plea  for  better  facilities  for  their  study.  But  no  system  of 
organization  will  ever  make  it  possible  for  immigration  of^cials  to  recognize 
and  exclude  the  various  types  of  mental  defectives.  In  the  English  system 
of  health  inspection  two  officers  are  provided  to  do  the  work  which  we  re- 
quire of  one  man.     There  is  a  sanitary  health  officer  and  a  medical  health 
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officer.  Each  has  his  own  sphere  of  activity  but  their  cooperation  is  essential 
and  constant. 

We  have  a  few  courses  termed  preventive  medicine  in  several  of  our  medical 
schools  as  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard,  Washington  University 
but  we  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the  public  health  course  as  it  exists 
in  England.  A  man  must  be  an  M.D.  in  England  to  be  allowed  to  try  for  a 
D.P.H.  degree.  He  is  required  to  have  a  post-graduate  training  followed 
by  six  months  acti\^e  practice  under  the  supervision  of  the  health  officer 
of  a  town  of  over  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  before  doing  actual  work  as  a 
Doctor  of  Public  Health  on  his  own  responsibility.  Abroad  stress  is  placed 
upon  the  education  of  the  people  and  exploitation  is  not  tolerated  among 
civilized  communities.  If  immigrants  come  to  this  country  they  have  to 
be  educated  and  then  protected  until  they  are  capable  of  participating  in  our 
life  with  a  knowledge  of  their  civic  health  duties.  This  same  requisite  of 
education,  however,  appertains  to  our  own  American-born  citizens. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  people  are  born  in  this  country  and  we  there- 
fore have  no  reliable  statistics,  except  for  53  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  know  how  many  people  die,  nor  when,  nor  where. 
The  basis  of  civic  statistics — what  Dr.  Hurty  calls  "the  bookkeeping  of  the 
nation" — depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  births  within  our 
territorial  limits.  Let  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  adequate  legislation 
to  insure  the  proper  registration  of  births  and  then  it  will  be  possible  to 
construct  statistics,  slowly  but  with  certainty,  that  will  be  comparable  with 
the  remarkable  figures  available  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  The  birth  rate  must  be  ascertained — the  death  rate  then  becomes 
understandable.  The  morbidity  rate  may  possibly  be  demonstrated  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF 
HYGIENE  AND  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  IN 
MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Your  committee  will  report  first  on  what  is  being  done  in  the 
department  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine  in  the  Medical 
Schools  of  Class  A;  secondly,  we  will  deduce  conclusions  con- 
cerning what  is  considered  a  competent  course  for  students  in 
the  regular  course  in  Medicine,  and,  thirdly,  discuss  this  field  of 
work  as  a  specialty  and  the  necessary  preparation  for  it. 

I. 

To  ascertain  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  now  being  done, 

the  following  questionnaire  was  sent  to  every  college  in  Class  A. 
"Please  indicate  as  fully  as  possible  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

I.    Systematic  Cgxjrse — Lectures  and  Recitations. 
How  much  time  do  you  give  to  the  following  subjects: 

(o)   Organization  of  Public  Health  Work.  Hours. . . 
(6)    The  function  of  Municipal,   County,   State  and  National 

Laboratories.  Hours . . . 

Infectious  diseases.  Hours .  . . 

Medical  Inspection  of  Public  Schools.  Hours .  .  . 

Quarantine  and  disinfection.  Hours .  .  . 

Methods  of  protecting  employees  against  accidents,  fire,  and 

so-called  industrial  diseases.  Hours.  .  . 

Methods  pursued  in  management  of  epidemics.  Hours.  .  . 

Examination  of  water,  location  and  care  of  water  supplies.  Hours .  .  . 

Methods  of  sewage  and  garbage  disposal.  Hours.  .  . 

Local,  state  and  federal  methods  of  food  inspection.  Hours.  .  . 

Collection  and  uses  of  statistics.  Hours .  .  . 

Building,  plumbing,  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation  in- 
spection. Hours .  .  . 
(m)  Military  and  Naval  sanitation.  Hours .  .  . 
(m)  Personal  hygiene.  Hours .  . . 
(o)    Modes  of  infection.  Hours... 

Insect  borne  diseases.  Hours . .  . 

Prophylaxis  in  communicable  and  malignant  diseases.  Hours .  .  . 

Heredity.  Hours... 

Immunity.  Hours . . . 

Resuscitation.  Hours . . . 

Total  number  of  hours  given  to  this  work.  Hours . . . 


(c) 
{d) 
ie) 
if) 

(g) 
(h) 
it) 
(J) 
(k) 

(0 


(P) 

iq) 

(r) 

(^) 

(0 
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II.    CuNiCAU  AND  Field  Work. 

V/hat  facilities  have  you  for  instruction  in  the  following 
subjects,  and  how  much  time  do  your  students  give  to  the 
work  ? 

(a)  Laboratory   work   as  carried   on   in   Municipal   and   State 

Laboratories,  including  examinations  of  sewage,  water, 
ice,  milk  and  air  and  diagnostic  bacteriological  examina- 
tion. Hours . . . 

(b)  Clinical  work  on  infectious  cases,  as  diagnosis,  vaccination, 

use  of  antitoxins,  etc.  Hours .  . . 

(c)  Medical  inspection  of  public  schools.  Hours .  . . 

(d)  Fumigation  and  disinfection.  Hours . .  . 

(e)  Sewage  and  garbage  disposal.  Hours . . . 
(/)  Building  inspection,  street  cleaning.  Hours .  .  . 
(g)    Inspection  of  production  and  distribution  of  milk  and  other 

foods,  cold  storage.  Hours . . . 

(h)   Statistics.  Hours . . . 

III.  Do  you  require  a  text-book?     If  so,  whose? 

IV.  In  what  year  of  the  course  is  this  subject  given? 

V.  Is  there  any  phase  of  this  subject  on  which,  by  location  or  other 
circumstance,  your  department  lays  special  emphasis? 
VI.  What  is  your  official  title? 
VII.  Remarks. 

It  is  realized  that  this  questionnaire  is  not  easily  answered 
categorically.  But  because  a  course  in  Hygiene  and  Sanitation, 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  designated,  is  recognized  by  State 
Boards  of  Medical  Examiners  as  an  independent  subject  for 
examination,  and  to  reach  all  schools  in  this  class,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  outline  some  such  questionnaire.  In  its  preparation 
the  Committee  had  the  help  of  men  recognized  as  authorities  in 
this  subject  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Answers  were  received  from  the  following  medical  schools: 

Albany 

Bellevue 

Buffalo 

California,  University  of 

Chicago  University 

Cincinnati 

Columbia 

Cornell 

Harvard 
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Hopkins.  Johns 

Kansas 

Louisville 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Northwestern  University 

New  York  Homeopathic 

Pennsylvania,  University  of 

Pittsburgh,  University  of 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  College  of.  111. 

St.  Louis 

Stanford,  Leland,  Jr. 

Syracuse 

Texas 

Tulane 

University  College  of  Medicine,  Va. 

Virginia,  University  of 

Western  Reserve 

Yale 

The  answers  were  all  full  and  contained  valuable  data.  Several 
writers  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  adapting  their  classification 
and  arrangement  of  subjects  to  those  of  the  questionnaire.  There 
was  some  opportunity  for  misunderstanding  in  reporting  the  hours 
given  to  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  course  and  in  gome  in- 
stances all  the  hours  given  to  bacteriology  in  the  regular  course 
were  put  down,  while  it  was  expected  that  only  bacteriological 
differential  diagnosis  work  would  be  listed. 

From  the  replies  it  is  evident  that  all  the  colleges  reporting 
have  a  systematic  course  with  lectures  and  that  several  have 
considerable  practical  work. 

The  average  number  of  hours  reported  as  given  to  the  system- 
atic course  by  the  colleges  answering  this  specifically  is  fifty  hours. 
This  large  average  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  college  reported 
150  hours  (Cincinnati),  another  90  (Albany),  another  66  (Buffalo), 
another  64  (Chicago).  The  average  number  of  hours  in  the 
systematic  course  reported  by  the  colleges  other  than  these  is 
about  thirty-five. 

Most  of  the  topics  specified  receive  some  attention,  though  the 
amount  of  time  varies  considerably.  The  reasons  for  this  are, 
first,  because  of  locality,  certain  subjects  seem  to  require  especial 
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study — as,  for  example,  tropical  diseases  at  Tulane —  and,  second, 
because  there  is  not  unanimity  concerning  the  relative  importance 
of  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  questionnaire,  as,  for  example, 
but  three  report  upon  Resuscitation,  but  five  on  Heredity,  four 
on  Military  and  Naval  Sanitation,  and  but  eight  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Public  Health  work. 

In  three  schools,  viz.,  those  at  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and 
Syracuse,  there  is  complete  co-operation  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  of  a  municipality  and  the  course  is  in  charge  of  a 
man  who  has  a  position  in  the  city  Health  Department  and  other 
men  in  the  department  are  clinical  or  laboratory  instructors,  or 
take  a  part  of  the  systematic  course.  In  these  schools  the  practical 
and  field  work  is  obligatory. 

'  Cincinnati  reports  240  hours  given  to  this  work  in  thirty-two 
days. 

Louisville  reports  that  senior  students  in  groups  of  six  are  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  for  four  hours  a 
day  for  one  week,  "where  they  take  an  active  part  in  all  the  work 
of  the  department." 

Syracuse  reports  ninety  hours  of  practical  work  for  each  senior 
in  the  mornings  of  five  weeks.  The  practical  work  is  done  in  the 
municipal  laboratories  and  hospitals  and  in  field  work  with  various 
officers  in  the  department  of  health.  Seven  mornings  are  devoted 
to  laboratory  examination  of  sewage,  water,  ice,  milk  and  air, 
and  to  bacteriological  differential  diagnosis.  Six  mornings  are 
devoted  to  clinical  work  in  infectious  diseases  in  the  City  Hospital 
for  Contagious  Diseases  where  the  student  serves  as  a  clinical 
clerk  and  is  for  that  time  a  unit  in  the  hospital  system,  or  in 
clinical  differential  diagnosis  in  cases  visited  by  the  city  physician. 
Five  mornings  are  spent  in  the  medical  inspection  of  public 
schools.  Three  mornings  in  quarantine,  fumigation  and  dis- 
infection, two  mornings  in  the  inspection  of  the  disposal  of  sewage 
and  garbage.  Four  mornings  are  devoted  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  milk,  the  inspection  of  meat  and  other  foods  and 
to  cold  storage,  and  finally,  two  mornings  are  given  to  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics. 
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Bellevue's  practical  work  is  voluntary  and  not  considered 
desirable  in  the  regular  course  for  the  degree  of  M.D. 

Buffalo  reports  29  hours  of  practical  clinical  work  in  infectious 
diseases. 

Columbia  does  not  consider  practical  work  desirable  in  the 
undergraduate  course,  but  "indicates  where  the  students  may 
study  detailed  methods  if  they  care  to  pursue  public  health  work 
as  a  special  calling." 

Cornell  reports  sixty  hours  in  laboratory  examinations  and  in 
clinical  work  in  infectious  diseases  but  has  no  inspection  or  field 
work. 

Voluntary  excursions  for  the  inspection  of  the  activities  of 
municipal  and  state  departments  of  public  health  are  conducted 
by  Harvard. 

Johns  Hopkins  reports  sixty  hours  of  laboratory  work  and 
"two  years  of  clinical  work  in  infectious  diseases,"  evidently 
meaning  that  in  the  two  years  of  clinical  work  the  transmissible 
diseases  encountered  are  made  use  of  for  instruction,  as  indeed 
they  are  in  every  school.  "Every  Saturday  is  given  to  inspection 
of  water  sheds,  filtration  plants,  model  dairies,  pasteurization 
plants,  municipal,  state  and  federal  laboratories  of  hygiene." 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  course  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Northwestern  tells  students  where  the  public  works  are  and  ad- 
vises them  to  visit  them,  but  does  not  follow  up  the  work. 

Tulane  reports  144  hours  of  clinical  and  field  work.  "Under 
laboratory  work  especial  attention  is  paid  to  mosquito  work  and 
to  diagnosis  of  pathogenic  protozoa.  In  the  senior  year  students 
have  additional  laboratory  and  clinical  work  in  Tropical  Medicine." 

Western  Reserve  "requires  a  thesis  on  some  assigned  subject  in 
Preventive  Medicine  which  is  read  before  the  class  and  discussed. 
Each  year  part  of  the  theses  are  based  on  the  current  reports  of 
contagious  diseases  in  Cleveland  and  are  presented  in  a  sort  of 
symposium,  first  before  the  class,  later  before  the  medical  society 
by  the  same  students." 

Several  replies  refer  to  the  desirability  of  practical  laboratory, 
clinical  and  field  work,  but  express  regret  that  no  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  such  co-operative  courses  have  yet  been  made 
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with  the  local  health  department.  Some  say  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  such  work  should  be  demanded  in  an  already  over- 
crowded curriculum,  and  a  few  question  the  value  of  such  work  for 
those  in  the  regular  medical  course. 

In  the  report  to  the  Council  on  Education  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  in  1909,  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on 
a  Medical  Curriculum  the  course  in  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 
is  carefully  discussesd.  Specific  recommendation  under  twenty- 
two  heads  are  made.  The  course,  as  boiled  down,  covers  120 
hours,  while  the  articulation  with  this  course  of  the  courses  in 
bacteriology,  pathology,  internal  medicine,  pediatrics,  chemistry 
and  dietetics  is  arranged  for  and  emphasis  is  put  on  the  importance 
of  special  bacteriological  differential  diagnosis  and  clinical  work 
in  infectious  diseases  and  a  large  amount  of  inspection  under 
proper  leaders. 

II. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  in  every  college  almost 
every  department  must  touch  upon  some  phase  of  the  subject 
of  hygiene,  sanitation,  preventive  medicine  and  public  health 
and  that  particularly  in  physiology  personal  hygiene  is  taught^ 
in  bacteriology  and  pathology  the  etiology  and  prophylaxis  of 
infectious  diseases  receive  attention,  in  physiological  chemistry 
and  pharmacology  the  question  of  pure  foods  and  pure  drugs 
must  be  discussed,  and  that  in  the  systematic  courses  in  medicine, 
surgery,  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  psychiatry  and  in  the  various 
specialties  preventive  measures  receive  consideration.  In  such 
cour3es  very  many  of  the  topics  listed  are  legitimately  and  of 
necessity  considered.  This  should  be  encouraged  and  the  necessity 
for  such  work  should  be  emphasized,  particularly  in  the  courses 
conducted  by  specialists.  But  this  is  not  enough.  There  must 
be  recognized  in  every  college  a  Department  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine and  Hygiene,  the  course  in  which  shall  review  and  correlate 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  various  departments  and  put  it  to 
the  laboratory  test  of  practical  bacteriological,  clinical  and  field 
experience.  If  hospitals  under  college  control  and  with  well 
equipped  laboratories  for  diagnosis  are  considered  essential  for 
the  proper  teaching  of  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  (and  that  is 
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conceded),  it  is  certainly  as  necessary  for  the  college  to  have  the 
use  of  all  the  means  used  by  a  municipality  for  the  preservation 
of  health  and  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  contagious  and 
communicable  diseases. 

We  have  had  full  experience  with  the  difficulties  presented  by 
an  overloaded  curriculum,  but  they  should  not  be  insurmountable. 
If  it  be  the  first  duty  of  a  college  to  fit  its  graduates  to  care  for  the 
people  entrusted  to  them,  that  object  must  be  kept  constantly  in 
view.  The  object  in  anatomy  is  not  to  make  an  anatomist:  a 
lifetime  is  not  too  long  for  that.  The  same  is  true  in  every 
fundamental  laboratory  subject,  as  it  is  in  medicine,  in  surgery 
and  in  all  the  surgical  specialties.  But  no  student  should  leave 
a  college  without  mastering  the  essentials  of  every  one  of  the 
fundamental  subjects  of  medicine.  To  do  this  best  the  laboratory 
method  has  been  carried  forward  into  the  clinical  years,  and  it  is 
most  essential  that  it  be  recognized  in  this  the  most  important 
subject  of  them  all. 

To  fit  our  students  best  to  assume  such  responsibility,  we  must 
recognize  that  to-day  the  greatest  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  health  and  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease,  and, 
while  no  college  should  attempt,  in  the  regular  course,  to  make 
expert  sanitarians  and  public  health  officers,  every  college  should 
graduate  men  who  are  sufficiently  educated  in  these  subjects  to 
co-operate  intelligently  with  health  officers,  to  estimate  accurately 
local  health  conditions,  to  advise  soundly  those  consulting  them 
on  these  conditions,  and  to  aid  in  educating  the  people  in  health 
matters.  If  a  curriculum  for  the  student  in  the  regular  course  is 
buUt  up  on  these  principles,  there  will  be  room  enough  for  a  com- 
petent course  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene. 

We  believe  that  the  majority  of  our  correspondents  agree  that 
such  a  course  should  include  a  systematic  lecture  course  of  not  less 
than  thirty  hours,  in  which  the  head  of  the  department  shall 
review  and  correlate  the  knowledge  of  bacteriology,  pathology, 
hygiene  and  preventive  measures  which  have  been  learned  in 
other  departments,  and  in  which  lectures  on  the  most  important 
subjects  shall  be  given  by  experts  from  federal,  state  and  municipal 
departments   of   Public   Health.     Among    these    lectures    it    is 
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urged  by  many  that  especial  attention  should  be  given  to  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  health  laws  and  to  the  relation  of  physicians  to 
the  department  of  Public  Health  and  to  the  importance  of  statis- 
tics. Besides  the  laboratory  work  and  the  clinical  work  done  in 
the  regular  course,  it  is  considered  that  at  least  eighty-five  hours 
of  special  laboratory,  clinical  and  field  work  under  competent 
instructors  should  be  required. 

In  the  olden  times  Hygiene  was  classed  with  Physiology  and  was 
given  in  the  second  year.  Four  of  our  correspondents  still  give 
it  in  the  second  year  when  a  man  is  not  supposed  to  know  much 
about  diseases,  preventable  or  otherwise.  Eleven  give  it  in  the 
third  year,  and  thirteen  in  the  fourth  year  and  some  in  both. 
Your  committee  believes  that  this  course  should  crown  the  work 
of  the  four  years  and  that  therefore  it  should  be  given  in  the  senior 
year  and  that  the  systematic  lectures  should  be  given  in  the  second 
semester. 

There  is  a  variety  of  names  used  to  designate  the  course.  The 
State  Boards  of  Examiners  for  License  to  Practice  Medicine  are 
not  unanimous  in  the  designation  of  this  course.  The  course 
outlined  in  the  curriculum  prepared  by  the  Council  on  Education 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  is  called  "Hygiene  and 
Public  Health."  The  colleges  in  New  York  State  use  the  term 
"Hygiene  and  Sanitation,"  as  it  was  first  named  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners.  Harvard  calls  it  "Preventive  Medicine 
and  Hygiene."  It  would  be  well  for  the  National  Federation  of 
State  Medical  Examiners  to  adopt  a  uniform  term  for  this  course 
and  for  colleges  to  recognize  their  decision. 

The  head  of  the  department  is  variously  designated  by  the  col- 
leges replying.  It  seems  to  your  committee  that  in  whatever 
department  the  man  at  the  head  of  this  course  does  his  special 
work,  he  should  be  designated  as  "Director  of  the  department  of 
so-and-so,"  for  there  should  be  recognized  a  department  head. 

III. 

Our  country  has  been  slow  in  making  adequate  provision  for 
the  conservation  of  the  health  of  her  citizens.  Except  in  a  few 
instances  the  health  office  of  a  community  has  been  given  out  as 
a  political  plum.     There  has  been  no  tenure  of  office  and  no  pay 
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commensurate  with  the  service  that  should  be  required.  Be- 
cause of  this  there  has  been  no  inducement  to  men  of  the  best 
ability  to  choose  this  work  as  a  specialty.  But  it  seems  as  if  this 
order  of  things  was  near  its  end.  New  York  State  has  just  passed 
a  bill  reorganizing  the  Health  Department  of  the  entire  state  and 
the  Governor  has  signed  the  bill.  By  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
it  will  necessary  to  have  trained  men  who  give  their  entire  time 
to  this  work  in  all  health  districts.  Michigan  has  a  bill  before 
the  legislature  demanding  that  all  cities  of  18,000  and  over  shall 
have  trained  health  officers  who  shall  devote  all  their  energies  to 
such  service.  Similar  demands  are  under  discussion  in  other 
states.  This  indicates  that  public  opinion  is  being  formulated 
and  that  the  time  is  near  when  all  of  the  states  will  demand  that 
human  health,  the  biggest  asset  of  every  state,  shall  be  safeguarded. 
When  that  day  comes,  public  health  service  will  be  the  most 
alluring  field  for  special  work.  Special  provisions  for  the  training 
of  such  men  must  be  made  and  University  Medical  Schools  must 
be  ready  for  it. 

Several  schools  already  have  admirable  courses  well  adapted 
to  fit  a  graduate  in  medicine  for  the  position  of  health  officer. 
By  the  time  there  is  a  legitimate  demand  for  the  multiplication 
of  such  facilities,  the  experience  of  Harvard,  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  and  of  others  shall  be  available  for  the  guidance 
of  those  universities  having  both  medical  schools  and  schools  of 
engineering  which  are  but  waiting  for  the  demand  to  inaugurate 
special  post-graduate  courses  in  hygiene  and  public  health. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  L.  Heffron, 
Thos.  H.  Arbuthnot, 
Gardner  T.  Swartz. 
June  13,  1913. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATE  TO  THE  NINTH  NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE  ON  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  AND 

LEGISLATION. 

The  Conference  on  Medical  Education  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
reports  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  in  regard  to  the  work 
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already  accomplished  and  the  pending  laws  which  were  believed 
to  be  about  to  pass  in  several  states,  raising  the  requirements  for 
medical  education  and  licensure. 

The  Chairman's  and  Secretary's  reports  indicated  that  the  re- 
quirements for  graduation  and  medical  licensure  proposed  by  the 
Council  had  been  so  commonly  approved  and  generally  accepted 
that  there  is  every  indication  and  hope  that  they  would  be  the 
established  requirements  of  the  United  States.  This  side  of  the 
work  was  considered  accomplished. 

The  new  work,  or  the  further  work  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  seems  to  be  the  requirement  of  a  fifth 
year  for  the  medical  degree,  this  fifth  year  to  be  a  practical 
one,  spent  as  an  interne  in  an  accredited  hospital. 

The  proposition  is  that  hospitals  all  over  the  country  shall  be 
graded,  after  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  relative  standard 
as  the  gradation  of  the  medical  colleges,  report  of  which  by  the 
way  was  presented  to  the  meeting;  that  is  to  say,  the  hospitals 
would  be  graded  in  A,  B  and  C  Classes.  Those  of  the  A  and  B 
class  should  be  approved,  those  of  the  C  class  should  not  receive 
approbation  until  they  should  be  brought  up  to  the  standard. 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  again  has  volunteered  to  assist  in  this 
work. 

In  another  year,  therefore,  it  will  be  probable  that  hospitals 
all  over  the  country  will  have  been  placed  in  their  proper  grades. 
The  Council  will  recommend  the  establishment  of  this  curriculum 
of  five  years,  with  the  understanding,  that  the  last,  fifth  year, 
shall  be  spent  as  an  interne  in  an  accredited  hospital. 

In  the  Conference  on  Medical  Legislation  the  discussion  trended 
especially  towards  the  suggestion  of  this  fifth  year  requirement 
of  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  of  the  grade  schools  and  the 
high  schools  with  reference  to  uniformity  of  requirements  and 
course  for  the  final  degree. 

Lay  educators  suggested  that  the  main  difficulty  in  regard  to 
preparation  for  the  medical  degree  was  not  with  the  high  schools, 
but  with  the  secondary  schools.  The  average  course  is  adapted  to 
children  more  or  less  deficient;  it  was  suggested  that  these 
secondary  schools  be  so  modified  that  the  grades  could  be  appor- 
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tioned  to  those  who  could  advance  more  rapidly  than  to  slower 
ones.  In  this  way  a  bright,  young  man,  who  wishes  to  study 
medicine,  could  complete  his  course  in  a  period  of  less  than  ten 
years,  where  now  it  sometimes  requires  twelve  years. 

It  seems  to  your  delegate  that  with  the  establishment  of  the 
required  course  of  at  least  one  year  in  the  applied  sciences  in 
addition  to  the  standard  high  school  course  for  medical  education, 
and  the  establishment  of  five  years,  the  last  year  a  practical  one 
in  a  hospital  as  a  proper  medical  training,  will  weed  out  the  unfit, 
and  young  men  who  are  not  thoroughly  determined  in  their  de- 
sires to  become  physicians,  and  it  will  make  the  profession  in  the 
United  States  as  fully  equipped  as  in  any  other  nation  of  the 
world. 

This  curriculum  will,  however,  make  it  very  difficult  for  many 
hospitals  to  obtain  internes  and  will  result  in  the  necessity  of 
paying  small  salaries  to  these  young  physicians. 

This  year  the  meetings  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education, 
which  occurred  on  Monday,  February  24th,  was  followed  the  next 
day,  namely,  Tuesday,  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Legislation, 
and  on  this  same  day,  the  Conference  of  State  Examining  Boards 
took  place. 

These  two  important  meetings  occurred  on  the  same  day  and 
the  same  hours.  It  was  an  unfortunate  arrangement,  as  it 
detracted  from  the  attendance  in  both  meetings  and  distracted 
the  attention  of  delegates  so  that  they  missed  some  of  the  good 
things  in  both  conferences. 

As  the  State  Licensing  Boards  are  assuming  more  and  more 
importance,  as  their  legislative  powers  are  increased,  it  was  natural 
that  this  meeting,  namely,  the  meeting  of  the  conference  of  the 
State  Licensing  Boards,  should  attract  the  greater  attendance 
and  interest. 

One  or  two  of  the  pending  laws,  especially  the  one  which  is 
generally  commended,  namely,  that  of  Wisconsin,  are  modelled 
apparently  very  much  upon  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  law. 

The  delegate  believes  that  these  conferences  of  the  State 
Licensing  Boards,  next  to  that  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
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lion,  will  be  the  most  important  ones  of  the  American  National 
Conferences,  and  they  will  lead  probably  to  something  like  suffi- 
cient uniformity  among  the  State  Licensing  acts  to  bring  about 
genuine  reciprocity  between  the  states,  and  will  act  as  influences 
to  bring  about  the  standardization  of  medical  education  by 
proper  statutes  in  the  various  states. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  L.  ESTES, 

Delegate, 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Staples,  Minneapolis: 

Sanitary  science  takes  up  the  destruction,  and  the  prevention  of  the  dis- 
semination of  pathogenic  bacteria.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  French  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  over  one-half  of  our  diseases  are  preventable 
and  due  to  pathogenic  germs.  The  importance  of  this  has  not  made  the  im- 
pression upon  us  as  physicians  that  it  should.  When  I  came  here  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  health  oflSce  was  under  the  suspicion  of  being  open  to  the  highest 
bidder.  We  are  coming  to  the  period  when  we  shall  demand  educated  men 
who  can  devote  their  entire  time  to  this  work  without  fear  or  favor.  It  is 
well  to  look  back  to  Sydenham's  descriptions  of  the  plague,  at  a  time  when 
8,000  died  in  one  week.  Smallpox  killed  one-quarter  of  the  people  of  Europe 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  We  have  advanced.  Malarial  and  yellow  fevers, 
with  many  others,  have  been  put  on  a  scientific  basis  since  the  student  days  of 
many  of  us.  A  department  of  public  health  which  we  shall  have  at  Washington, 
despite  the  objection  of  the  League  of  Medical  Freedom,  and  besides  a  de- 
partment in  the  medical  schools,  there  should  be  a  school  of  sanitary  science 
under  the  Federal  Government  where  men  can  be  educated  who  can  be  drawn 
upon  for  our  teaching  institutions  and  for  service  in  cases  of  epidemics  like 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  poliomyelitis  and  cholera.  I  think  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  Government  will  take  active  measures  regarding  venereal 
diseases  for  the  protection  of  our  homes,  the  preservation  of  our  race,  to  pre- 
vent the  overcrowding  of  our  hospitals  with  insane  patients,  etc.  Suitable 
restrictions  will  be  placed  about  these  cases  as  are  now  enforced  regarding 
other  preventable  diseases. 

Dr.  George  A.  Hare,  Fresno,  Cal. : 

This  report  submitted  by  Dr.  Heflfron  is  a  valuable  paper  and  deserving 
of  serious  discussion.  I  feel  like  expressing  my  admiration  of  it  most  heartily 
and  wish  I  could  so  emphasize  it  as  to  make  its  importance  manifest. 

Two  or  three  things  deserve  special  emphasis.  One,  the  proposition  of 
teaching  sanitary  science  in  medical  schools,  is  not  to  make  experts  but  for  the 
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definite  purpose  of  making  every  practitioner  of  medicine  intelligent  for  pre- 
ventive medicine.  If  there  is  anything  to-day  that  is  sad  to  me  it  is  that  the 
profession,  as  a  whole,  is  not  more  awake  to  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  their 
fellow  men.  Superficial  training  is  doubtless  the  cause  in  most  instances. 
Two,  the  lack  of  cooperation  of  the  health  officers.  We  had  in  California  an 
outbreak  of  rabies.  Our  health  officer  took  vigorous  steps  and  our  county 
health  officer  occupied  the  unique  position  as  an  outspoken  opponent  of 
attempting  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease ;  and  the  newspapers  rather 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  its  prevention,  often  denying  that  it  existed  on  the  Coast. 
Three,  the  necessity  of  the  physician  to  make  himself  a  force  for  preventive 
measures  even  if  it  does  bring  him  a  little  notoriety.  Our  province  is  the 
prevention  of  human  suffering.  If  the  public  press  is  used  in  a  proper  manner 
to  this  end  we  would  not  fear  public  opinion. 

Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam,  Providence: 

There  are  two  sides  from  which  to  view  the  undergraduate  medical  course 
and  the  teaching  of  sanitary  science:  (i)  The  professional  idea  of  what 
it  ought  to  be;  (2)  the  people's  side,  what  they  want  and  need.  There  is  a 
diiTerence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  all  the  time  shall  be  given  to  lectures  or 
whether  the  majority  of  time  shall  be  given  to  field  work  and  clinical  and 
laboratory  work.  The  decision  must  be  in  favor  of  the  latter  course,  because 
of  what  is  being  done  in  public  education  in  colleges  and  normal  schools. 
I  have  never  trusted  to  the  questionnaire  to  get  information  regarding  the  teach- 
ing of  hygiene  but  have  always  gone  to  the  institution.  Two  years  ago  I 
selected  from  50  catalogs  of  normal  schools  and  colleges  28  that  were  par- 
ticularly promising  concerning  the  excellence  of  their  instruction  in  hygiene 
and  sanitation.  I  visited  these  and  12  more  schools  and  found  perhaps 
seven  or  eight  of  the  40  were  really  worth  the  visiting  but  the  others  were  not. 
What  they  called  teaching  hygiene  and  sanitation  you  could  not  possibly 
consider  as  such.  In  six  or  seven  good  ones  I  found  the  best  hygiene  taught 
in  sociology  and  home  economics.  In  both  these  departments  they  were 
doing  field  work.  In  some  colleges  the  students  went  out  to  study  the  sewage 
system  of  the  city  and  made  careful  reports  as  intelligent  people,  but  could 
not  do  so  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  civil  engineer.  They  studied  the  milk 
supply  of  the  city,  following  it  to  the  farm  and  dairy.  They  studied  the 
infant  mortality  by  wards  in  the  city  and  inspected  the  houses.  They  studied 
nationalities  in  wards  in  connection  with  infant  mortality.  These  are  some 
but  not  all  of  the  lines  of  actual  work  that  lay  people  are  doing.  If  they  are 
doing  this,  it  is  imperative  that  in  our  medical  schools  for  turning  out  intelli- 
gent physicians  we  must  do  more. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Risley,  Philadelphia: 

It  seems  to  me,  as  the  author  said,  adequate  instruction  in  Sanitary  Science 
should  be  the  crowning  of  the  medical  course.     All  these  things,  however,  have 
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an  evolution.  As  an  analogy  to  the  subject  under  discussion  I  can  illustrate 
by  what  has  happened  in  the  study  of  ophthalmology  in  this  country.  Some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  a  great  many  men  throughout  this  entire  country 
began  to  realize  the  importance  of  knowing  something  about  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  eye  applied  at  the  various  medical  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  for  instruction,  beyond  that  received  in  their  medical  course. 
They  came  to  our  clinics  and  simply  looked  on.  Gradually  they  began  to 
say,  "Why  don't  you  teach  us?"  Then  we  had  classes  in  which  we  gave  six 
weeks'  covnses  of  clinical  with  some  didactic  instruction.  The  organized 
Polyclinic  gave  certificates  for  having  taken  this  six  weeks'  instruction.  I 
finally  objected  to  the  issue  of  such  certificates  unless  the  efiiciency  of  the 
recipient  were  proved  by  examination  which  should  be  obligatory. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  growing  upon  us  apace.  It  is,  as  the 
Doctor  said,  the  crowning  of  our  medical  course,  the  prevention  of  disease 
rather  than  the  cure  of  disease.  Just  as  we  have  technical  schools,  we  might 
have  post-graduate  schools  of  medical  technology,  taking  up  municipal 
sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  the  application  of  otu:  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  should  be  a  post-graduate  school  with  a  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  cum  laude  or  something  of  the  sort  which  shall  make 
these  people  specialists  in  the  application  of  sanitary  science  in  municipalities. 
I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  crowded  into  our  already  overcrowded  medical 
course  without  forcing  something  of  importance  out  or  adding  another  year. 
I  therefore  think  it  should  come  as  instruction  in  special  schools  of  technology 
or  as  a  special  coiu-se  in  established  schools  and  universities. 

Dr.  John  L.  Heffron,  closing: 

The  third  division  of  the  report  is  necessarily  brief.  Because  there  is  not  a 
demand  for  full  time,  thoroughly  educated  health  oflBcers,  it  did  not  seem 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of  a  course  or  comses  which 
University  Medical  Schools  should  establish  for  the  preparation  of  such  men. 
Several  practical  suggestions  were  made  by  correspondents.  There  were 
some  who  favored  a  course  of  a  single  year  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  student 
desiring  to  specialize  in  public  health  work  be  permitted  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  the  work  in  the  fifth  clinical  year,  now  demanded  by  Minnesota 
and  advocated  by  several  schools.  The  majority  of  correspondents,  however, 
consider  that  a  three  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public 
Health  would  not  be  too  much  to  demand  of  those  who  enter  this  service. 
So  it  seems  a  wise  conclusion  to  wait  and  take  advantage  of  the  accumulating 
experience  of  Harvard  and  the  other  schools  now  giving  a  complete  course  for 
health  ofiicers. 


TRANSACTIONS. 

Ball  Room,  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  13,  1913. 

The  Academy  met  in  executive  session  at  2  p.m.  with  the 
President,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Horace 
Newhart,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Local  Arrangements, 
exprest  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  the  Academy  and  reported  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  its  comfort.  He  requested 
that  the  session  adjourn  promptly  at  four  o'clock  that  afternoon 
in  order  that  the  Academy  may  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  an  automobile  ride  around  the  city.  On  motion,  it 
was  resolved  to  adjourn  at  four  o'clock  and  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  Committee,  thanking  it  for  the  same. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Program,  the  Secretary  reported  the  printed  program  with 
the  change  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  Public  Schools  be  made  the  first  order  of 
business  to-morrow  morning  before  the  opening  of  the  sym- 
posium instead  of  being  made  this  afternoon.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  was  accepted. 

On  motion,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  approved  as 
printed  in  the  Bulletin. 

The  Council  made  a  verbal  report  thru  the  Secretary,  reserving 
its  formal  report  until  a  subsequent  session. 

The  Secretary  reported  that,  according  to  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  last  year,  those  members 
who  are  suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues  are  to  be  reported 
to  the  Academy  and  the  names  publisht  in  the  Bulletin.  This 
list  was  read  to  the  Council  and  it  was  resolved  to  recommend 
to  the  Academy  to  postpone  the  reading  of  the  names  until  the 
next  aimual  meeting,  since  possibly  some  checks  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Secretary's  office  after  his  departure  for  the  meet- 
ing. If  so,  these  names  need  not  be  publisht  as  being  suspended. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Council  was,  on  motion,  adopted. 

The  Council  received  a  number  of  resignations,  most  of  them 
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growing  out  of  the  change  in  the  constitution  which  requires 
every  one  to  pay  dues.  The  Council  recommended  their  ac- 
ceptance. The  list  was  read  and  on  motion  the  resignations  were 
accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  to  Fellowship  reported  that  it 
examined  the  applications  for  membership  and  had  submitted 
its  report  to  the  Council.  On  motion  the  report  was  accepted. 
The  Secretary  presented  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Membership  and  approved  by  the 
Council  as  follows: 

John  M.  Banister,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Woodson  H.  Taulbee,  Maysville,  Ky. 

Elizabeth  E.  Clark,  German  town,  Pa. 

Joseph  P.  McMahon,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thomas  Benjamin  Moore,  Butte,  Mont. 

Enoch  Marvin  Porter,  Fort  Benton,  Mont. 

Michael  M.  Leahy,  Anaconda,  Mont. 

Alfred  Baker  Spalding,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  M.  Williams,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Lawrence  Lee  Iseman,  Chicago. 

Walter  Prentice  Bowers,  Boston. 

William  Sharp  Lindsay,  Topeka,  Kans. 

William  Henry  Condit,  Minneapolis. 

H.  E.  Robertson,  Minneapolis. 

Albert  Eugene  Johann,  Minneapolis. 

Angus  W.  Morrison,  Minneapolis. 

Walter  J.  Marclay,  Mirmeapolis. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  cast  the  ballot 
for  the  Academy  in  favor  of  their  election,  which  was  done,  and 
they  were  declared  to  be    elected. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  corrmiittees : 

On  Auditing — Drs.  G.  A.  Hare,  A.  R.  Craig  and  H.  L.  Staples. 

On  Nominations — Drs.  Helen  C.  Putnam,  John  L.  Heffron  and 
S.  D.  Risley. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read,  showing  a  balance  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $97.  94.  On  motion,  the  re- 
port was  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 
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The  Committee  on  Incorporation  presented  the  following  re- 
port: 

Mr.  President  and  Fellows  oj  the  Avnerican  Academy  of  Medicine: 

Your  Committee  on  Incorporation  desires  to  report  that  it  has  obeyed  the 
instructions  of  the  Academy  given  it  last  year  at  Atlantic  City  and  has  in- 
corporated the  Academy  under  the  general  laws  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Northampton  County,  signed  February  3,  19 13.  The  com- 
mittee desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  interest  taken  by  David 
Maynard  Bachman,  Esq.,  of  the  Northampton  County  Bar,  the  attorney  re- 
tained by  the  committee.  Thru  Mr.  Bachman's  efforts,  the  Court  decided 
the  appointment  of  a  Master  to  take  testimony  and  report  the  character  of 
the  proposed  association,  not  to  be  necessary.  In  consequence  the  expenses 
for  securing  the  charter,  including  the  attorney's  fee  (which  is  fixt  by  the 
Fee  Bill),  amounts  to  only  forty-five  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  ($45.75). 

A  copy  of  the  charter  is  attached  to  this  report.  It  is  essentially  that 
sought  for  by  the  act  of  Congress,  the  modifications  being  made  at  Mr.  Bach- 
man's suggestion  to  conform  to  Pennsylvania  law  and  practice.  It  will  re- 
quire the  amendment  to  the  old  constitution  by  substituting  the  charter  in 
its  place,  and  the  subsequent  amendment  of  the  by-laws  to  include  some 
items  now  incorporated  in  the  constitution.  As  there  have  been  revised  by- 
laws properly  presented  and  made  unfinisht  business  for  the  past  three 
years,  in  order  that,  when  a  charter  was  secured,  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions for  amendment  should  have  been  complied  with,  it  is  in  your  power  to 
make  these  alterations  at  this  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charl,ES  McIntire, 
John  B.  Roberts, 
W.  L.  ESTES, 

Committee. 

It  was,  on  motion,  received. 

The  report  of  the  committee  to  present  a  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-laws  was  called  for  and  was  presented  by  the 
Secretary.  On  suggestion  of  the  chair,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  at  the  adjourned 
meeting  on  Monday  morning.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Drs.  Charles  McIntire,  Edward  Jackson  and  J.  L.  Heflfron. 

The  Committee  on  Transportation  reported,  thru  its  chairman, 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Staples,  that  as  the  summer  excursion  rates  went 
into  effect  on  the  first  of  June  no  further  concessions  would  be 
made  by  the  railroads.     The  report  was,  on  motion,  received. 

The  Committee  to  Increase  the  Membership  in  the  Academy 
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reported  thru  the  President,  ex  officio  chairman,  that  a  number 
of  applications  had  been  made  thru  the  efforts  of  the  Committee. 
On  motion,  the  report  was  received. 

The  Committee  on  the  mid-year  meeting  at  Lehigh  University, 
in  April,  191 2,  presented  its  final  report.  On  motion,  the  report 
was  received  and  adopted. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CONFERENCE  AT  LEHIGH  UNIVER- 
SITY IN  1912. 

The  cotnmittee  having  in  charge  the  mid-year  Conference  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, in  April,  1912,  made  a  partial  report  at  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City 
and  requested  to  be  continued  in  order  that  it  might  finish  its  work  and  pub- 
lish the  transactions.     It  now  desires  to  present  its  final  report. 

There  were  received  for  registration  fees  $284.10.  These  fees  included  a 
copy  of  the  transactions.  This  amount  includes  some  large  subscriptions 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  University  in  Bethlehem  and  all  these  who  sub- 
scribed also  received  copies  of  the  transactions  proportionate  to  the  amount 
contributed.  Since  then  there  have  been  received  from  the  sale  of  the  trans- 
actions $204.25.  In  addition  to  this  a  guarantee  fund  was  subscribed  to 
make  good  any  deficit,  and  of  this  $45 .50  was  p^d  in.  There  have  been  ex- 
pended for  the  publicity  campaign,  the  expenses  at  the  meeting,  and  pub- 
lishing the  volume  $517.49.  Additional  copies  have  been  purchast  but  not 
paid  for  amounting  to  $54 .  50,  making  the  total  amount  of  cash  sales  and 
amounts  still  due  $588.35.  This  will  permit  us  to  refund  the  guarantee 
fund  advanced  and  to  place  the  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  Academy, 
which  will  amount  to  $24.36  if  all  the  debtors  pay. 

This  exhibit  shows  how  these  popular  mid-year  conferences  can  be  made 
to  pay  their  way  were  there  a  fund  to  draw  upon  to  pay  the  early  expenses. 
There  are  still  a  number  of  volumes  of  the  transactions  on  hand  for  which 
there  will  probably  be  a  further  demand.  We  base  our  opinion  upon  the 
facts  that  during  the  year  26  volumes  of  the  transactions  of  the  Conference 
on  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  have  been  sold,  altho  the  Conference  was 
held  in  1909. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  McIntire, 
W.  L.  ESTES, 
R.  H.  Beck, 

H.  C.  POHL, 

John  Edgar  Fretz, 
Edgar  M.  Green, 

Committee. 

At  this  point,  the  Academy  arose  from  executive  session  and 
proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  program  in  open  session. 
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The  first  report  submitted  was  that  of  the  delegate  to  the  9th 
Aimual  Conference  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Dr.  William  L.  Estes,  South 
Bethlehem.     The  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary.^ 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Teaching  Sanitary  Sciences  in 
the  Medical  Schools  was  presented  thru  the  chairman,  Dr.  John  L. 
Heffron,  of  Syracuse.- 

The  report  was  discust  by  Drs.  H.  L.  Staples,  G.  A.  Hare, 
Helen  C.  Putnam  and  S.  D.  Risley,  and  closed  by  Dr.  HefFron. 

Upon  invitation  from  the  Academy  to  the  Illuminating  Engi- 
neering Society  to  send  a  representative,  Dr.  Percy  W.  Cobb,  of 
Cleveland,  read  a  paper  on  "Illumination  from  the  Standpoint 
of  Medical  Sociology."  The  paper  was  discust  by  Drs.  S.  D. 
Risley  and  Helen  C.  Putnam  and  closed  by  Dr.  Cobb.  The  Presi- 
dent extended  an  expression  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Cobb  for  his  paper 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  8  p.m. 

Evening  Session,  8  p.m. 

Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam  presiding. 

Dr.  Putnam: 

As  I  tvas  coming  out  of  the  dining  room  I  was  told  that  there  were  no 
vice-presidents  here  and  that  I  was  the  last  ex-president  present,  so  I  have 
the  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  of  San  Francisco,  who  will  make  the  President's 
address. 

Dr.  Wilbur  then  read  his  address  on  "The  Physician  of  the 
Future."  Following  this  address.  Dr.  William  Healy,  of  Chicago, 
read  a  paper  on  "Present  Day  Aims  and  Methods  of  Studying 
the  Offender." 

"The  Schoolhouse  as  a  Crime  Contributor,"  by  Professor  Ed- 
ward C.  Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  read  by  Dr. 
Hare  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Elliott. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  papers  the  Academy  adjourned  until 
Saturday,  June  14th,  at  ten  in  the  morning. 

Saturday,  June  14th,  10  a.m. 
The  Academy  met  in  executive  session.  President  Wilbur  in 
the  chair. 

'  For  text  of  the  report  see  page  279. 
2  For  text  of  the  report  see  page  27 1 . 
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The  report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  is 
as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  1912-13. 

Altho  this  is  the  38th  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy,  it  is  the  first  meeting 
since  it  has  been  incorporated.  The  Committee  on  Incorporation,  in  obeying 
the  explicit  instructions  of  the  Academy  at  the  last  meeting,  secured  a  decree 
of  the  court  of  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania,  whereby  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine  becomes  a  corporation  of  the  first  class  under  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  decree  was  signed  February  3,  19 13.  This  will  ne- 
cessitate the  rearranging  the  by-laws  at  this  meeting.  Anticipating  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  of  incorporation  by  Congress,  a  committee  was  appointed  two 
or  three  years  ago  to  make  the  necessary  changes,  which  report  came  up  for 
action  at  the  meeting  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1910.  Congress  failed  to  pass 
the  act  and  the  report  of  the  committee  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  future 
action.  The  report  was  considered  again  at  Los  Angeles  in  191 1,  and  some 
amendments  adopted  to  the  constitution,  but  further  action  was  deferred. 
This  report  is  legally  before  you  and  can  form  the  basis  of  the  revision  made 
necessary  by  the  issuing  of  the  charter. 

The  Academy  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  excellence  of  the  work  of 
the  Program  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Sheldon, 
whereby  a  full  and  interesting  program  has  been  fumisht. 

The  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  regarding  corporations  permit 
business  to  be  transacted  outside  the  state  when  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  are  not  residents  of  the  state  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  election  of  officers,  which  must  be  done  by  a  meeting  held  within  the 
state.  This  will  permit  the  transaction  of  all  business  at  this  meeting  with 
that  exception  and  the  Council  recommends  that  when  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee presents  its  report  motions  be  made  to  receive  the  report,  close  the 
noraination  by  motion,  and  postpone  further  action  to  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Pennsylvania.  The  law  permits  the  corporation  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  meeting  necessary  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  as  five 
has  been  the  quorum  of  the  Academy  for  a  number  of  years  past,  if  that 
number  be  retained  in  the  by-laws  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  having  a  legal 
election  of  those  who  were  nominated  and  approved  by  the  Academy  in  an- 
nual session.  This  will  necessitate  the  public  induction  into  office  of  the 
President  to  be  postponed  until  the  following  year. 

From  the  Secretary's  report  we  glean  that  the  year  has  been  fruitful  in 
the  number  of  papers  publisht  in  the  Bulletin  and  of  the  interest  manifested 
in  many  of  these  papers  outside  of  our  own  rank.  It  has  so  increased  the 
printer's  bill,  however,  that  the  Treasurer's  report  is  not  as  favorable  as  we 
would  like.  One  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  issuing  of  a  separate  vol- 
ume of  papers  by  the  Committee  on  the  Mid-year  meeting  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, in  April,  1912.     This  committee  reports  that  all  expenses  have  been 
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paid  by  the  sale  of  this  volume  and  a  small  sum  has  been  turned  over  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Academy  while  the  additional  volumes  on  hand,  when 
sold,  will  pay  into  the  treasury  the  extra  amount  needed  for  publishing  these 
papers  in  the  Bulletin,  which  will  be  in  a  very  short  time,  if  the  present  de- 
mand for  the  volume  continues. 

The  Bulletin  should  be  made  a  more  effective  organ  than  it  is.  To  do 
this  would  require  the  expenditure  of  a  larger  sum  than  is  available  and 
the  management  during  the  year  has  copied  a  plan,  inaugurated  by  the 
Survey,  of  asking  for  cooperative  subscriptions,  which  means  the  payment  of 
ten  dollars  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  Bulletin.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  and  the  Council  commends  this  plan  to  the  Academy  for  its  favorable 
consideration.  The  addition  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  the  income  of  the 
Academy,  available  for  improving  the  Bulletin,  would  enable  it  to  become 
what  it  really  should  be:  a  journal  of  medical  sociology. 

As  usual,  we  conclude  our  report  with  the  necrologic  list. 

NECROLOGIC  LIST,   1912-13. 

Date  not  known. 

Andrew  R.  G.  Smith,  North  Whitefield,  Me.;  b.  at  Bridgeton,  Me.,  May 
2,  1841.  A.B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1863;  A.M.,  same,  1866;  M.D.,  Dart- 
mouth Medical  College,  1866.     Elected,  1888. 

1912,  March  20. 

Alexander  Hadden,  New  York  City;  b.  at  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  July  24, 
1833.  A.B.,  Union  College,  1856;  M.D.,  College  of  Physicians,  New 
York,  1859.     Elected,  1884. 

1912,  May  6. 

Richard  L.  Sykes,  Columbus,  Miss.;  b.  at  Lowndes  Co.,  Miss.,  January 
27,  1840.  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  i860;  A.M.,  same,  1867; 
M.D.,  University  of  New  York,  1866.     Elected,  1892. 

191 2,  October  29. 

George  M.  Tuttle,  New  York  City;  b.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October  2, 
1855.  A.B.,  Yale,  1877;  M.D.,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York  City,  1890.     Elected,  1898. 

191 2,  November  2. 

C.  Galen  Treichler,  Honeybrook,  Pa.;  b.  at  McKeansburg,  Pa.,  February 
23,  1840.  Son  of  Dr.  J.  F.  and  Mary  Treichler.  His  preparatory  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  Wyoming  Seminary,  where  he  was  a  student  for 
two  years.  A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College,  1862;  A.M.,  same,  1865;  M.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1865.  In  1869  Dr.  Treichler  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Dorian,  of  Chester  County,  Pa.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society,  the 
Chester  County  Medical  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
the  Social  Evil,  and  others.     Elected,  1877. 

191 2,  November  19. 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,  Philadelphia;  b.  at  Philadelphia,  February  22, 
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1840.  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvaaia,  1859;  A.M.,  same,  1862;  M.D., 
same,  1862.       Elected,  1879. 

1912,  December  6. 

Charles  E.  Cummings,  Seattle,  Wash.;  b.  at  New  Wilmington,  Pa., 
January  1,  1859.  A.B.,  Westminster  College,  1879;  M.D.,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,   1883.     Elected,    1888. 

1912,'iDecember  21. 

Frank  R.  Wheeler,  Auburn,  111.;  b.  at  Auburn,  January  20,  1877.  B.S., 
Illinois  College,  1899;  M.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1903.  Elected, 
1906. 

1912,  December  25. 

Amos  M.  Jackson,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  b.  at  Lee,  Me.,  October  19,  1840. 
A.B.,  Colby  College,  1861 ;  Honorary  A.M.,  Colby,  1903;  M.D.,  Dartmouth, 
1872.     Elected,  1906. 

1913,  March  13. 

Roland  G.  Curtin,  Philadelphia;  b.  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  October  29,  1839. 
Son  of  Dr.  Constan  and  Mary  Ann  Curtin.  He  was  a  student  at  the 
Bellefonte  Academy  and  Williston  Seminary.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1872;  Honorary  A.M.,  Lafayette  College,  1883;  M.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1866.  Dr.  Curtin  married  Miss  Julia  Taylor 
Robinson  in  1882  and  had  two  children.  He  was  consulting  physician 
to  the  Presbyterian,  Douglas,  Jewish  and  Rush  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tives and  was  lecturer  on  physical  diagnosis  in  his  Alma  Mater.  Dr. 
Curtin  was  a  member  of  the  American  Climatological  Association,  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  and 
American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine.  He  also  was  the  author  of 
many  articles  for  medical  journals  and  medical  text-books.  Elected, 
1901. 

1913,  March  17. 

Prince  O.  Morrow,  New  York  City;  b.  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ky.,  December  19, 
1846.  A.B.,  Cumberland  College,  1864;  A.M.,  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1882;  M.D.,  Medical  Department  of  the  same,  1873.  He 
was  attending  physician  to  the  New  York  City  hospital;  clinical  professor 
of  venereal  diseases  and  lecturer  on  dermatology  at  the  University  and 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  New  York  Derma tological  Society.  When 
the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis  was  organized 
in  1905,  he  was  elected  its  President  and  retained  this  position  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  President  of  the  American  Federation  for  Sex 
Hygiene.  Dr.  Morrow,  besides  being  the  author  of  many  articles,  was 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Genito-Urinary  Diseases , 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.     Elected,  1883. 

1913,  April  2. 

Allen  D.  Staples,  Dubuque,  la.;  b.  at  Dubuque,  February  4,  1859.     A.B., 
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Harvard,  i83i;  M.D.,  Chicago  Medical  College,  1884;  M.D.,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City,  1885.     Elected,  1889. 

1913,  April  8. 

John  Jay  Craig,  Columbia,  Pa.;  b.  at  Columbia,  November  4,  1876. 
A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1898;  A.M.,  same,  1901;  M.D., 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  1901.     Elected,  1901. 

1913,  April  29. 

Charles  H.  Knight,  New  York  City;  b.  at  Easthampton,  Mass.,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1849.  Son  of  Horatio  Gates  and  Mary  Ann  Knight.  Was  a 
student  at  Williston  Seminary.  A.B.,  Williams  College,  1871;  A.M., 
same,  1878;  M.D.,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1874. 
Dr.  Knight  served  as  interne  in  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  during  1875 
and  1876  and  the  New  York  Hospital  in  1877,  ^.nd  limited  his  practice 
to  the  nose  and  throat.  In  1893  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Ellen  Tolford. 
Dr.  Knight  was  a  member  of  many  medical  societies,  chief  among  them 
being  the  American  Medical  Association,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
New  York  County  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Laryngological 
Association,  the  latter  of  which  he  was  secretary  and  president.  He  was 
professor  of  laryngology  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School 
and  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 
Not  only  was  Dr.  Knight  the  author  of  several  books  on  his  specialty 
but  he  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  medical  journals.     Elected,  1889. 

1912,  April  6. 

Albert  Woodside,  Rockland,  Me.;  b.  at  Wales,  Me.,  July  19,  1847.  A.B., 
Bowdoin,  1869;  A.M.,  same,  1872;  M.D.,  Medical  School  of  Maine,  1874. 
Elected,  1888. 

1913,  May  18. 

Joseph  Tomlinson,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  b.  at  Roadstown,  N.  J.,  August  15, 

1854.  A.B.,  Williams  College,  1875;  M.D.,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York  City,   1878.     Elected,   1892. 

1913,  May  30. 

Harry  Ashton  Tomlinson,  Willmar,  Minn.;    b.  at  Philadelphia,  July  3, 

1855.  Son  of  George  W.  and  Sarah  S.  McCahan.  M.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1880.  On  April  16,  1884,  Dr.  Tomlinson  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  V.  Bailey.  He  was  President  of  the  Minnesota  vState  Medical 
Association  in  1907,  of  the  Minnesota  Antituberculosis  Association  in 
1909,  and  of  the  State  Sanitary  Conference  in  19 10.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  and  other  societies.  Dr.  Tomlinson  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  mental  and  nervous  diseases  and  he  contributed  many  articles 
pertaining  to  these  subjects  to  the  various  medical  journals.  He  was 
Superintendent  of  the  St.  Peter  State  Hospital  from  1893  to  1912,  when 
he  went  to  Willmar  to  assume  the  superin tendency  of  the  State  Hospital 
for  Inebriates,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.     Dr. 
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Tomlinson  was  also  first  Vice-President  of  the  Academy  at  the  time  of 
his  death.     Elected,   1901. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Council  was  accepted  and  the 
recommendations  taken  up  separately. 

The  first  recommendation,  that  when  the  "Nominating  Com- 
mittee presents  its  report,  motions  be  made  to  receive  the  report, 
close  the  nominations  and  postpone  further  action  to  an  adjourned 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Pennsylvania,"  was  adopted. 

The  other  recommendation,  that  the  Academy  favor  the  se- 
curing of  co-operative  subscribers  to  the  Bulletin,  was  modified, 
and,  on  motion,  there  was  instituted  a  class  of  co-operative  sub- 
scribers at  ten  dollars,  each  of  whose  names  shall  be  indicated 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Academy. 

The  Council  recommended  the  election  of  Drs.  Harris  Dana 
Newkirk  and  Rock  Sleyster.  On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  cast  the  ballot  favoring  the  election  of  these  gentle- 
men and  they  were  elected. 

The  following  proposals  for  associate  membership  were  pre- 
sented, each  having  received  the  approval  of  the  Council,  and 
were  elected  by  the  casting  of  the  ballot  by  the  Secretary : 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  Western  Reserve  University. 

Professor  Abby  L.  Marlatt,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Judge  E.  F.  Waite,  Minneapolis. 

H.  H.  Goddard,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  requesting  the 
Academy  to  elect  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  to  be  held  in  Buffalo, 
August  25-30.  On  motion,  Dr.  DeLancey  Rochester,  of  Buffalo, 
was  elected  as  a  delegate. 

At  this  point  the  Academy  arose  from  executive  session  and 
entered  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  scientific  program,  the 
first  item  being  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  Public  Schools,  Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam, 
chairman.  The  report  was  discust  by  Drs.  S.  A.  Knopf  and 
Putnam.  Dr.  Knopf  moved  that  the  report  be  received  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Academy  and  the  Committee  continued.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  adopted,  the  recommendations  of  the 
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report  being  referred  to  Council  without  debate,  according  to  the 
standing  rules. 

The  Academy  then  entered  upon  consideration  of  the  sympo- 
sium for  the  year — the  Physical  Bases  of  Crime — and  upon  motion 
it  was  decided  that  the  authors  present  read  their  papers,  the 
others  to  be  presented  by  title.  The  following  papers  were  read : 
"Heredity  as  a  Factor  in  Criminality — a  Study  of  the  Findings 
in  about  a  Thousand  Cases,"  by  Dr.  Edith  R.  Spaulding,  South 
Framingham,  Mass,;  "Relation  of  Juvenile  Crime  to  Parental 
Diseases,"  by  Dr.  Haldor  Sneve,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  "The  Influence 
of  Publicity  on  Crime,"  by  Dr.  W.  Blair  Stewart,  Atlantic  City. 
These  papers  were  discust  by  Drs.  Healy,  Putnam,  Knopf,  Marcy, 
O'Conner,  Sneve,  Jackson,  and  closed  by  Drs.  Spaulding,  Sneve 
and  Stewart. 

The  Academy  then  took  recess  until  2 .  30  p.m.  Upon  recon- 
vening, the  reading  of  papers  in  the  symposium  was  continued 
as  follows:  "The  Physician  in  the  Service  of  Criminology,"  by 
Professor  Robert  H.  Gault,  Evanston,  III. ;  "  From  the  Viewpoint  of 
a  Judge  of  a  Juvenile  Court,"  by  Judge  Edward  F.  Waite,  Minne- 
apolis; "From  the  Standpoint  of  a  Prison  Physician,"  by  Rock 
Sleyster,  Waupun,  Wis.;  and  "Truancy  the  Kindergarten  of 
Crime,"  by  Mr.  Bert  Hall,  Milwaukee.  This  group  of  papers 
was  discust  by  Professor  Gault,  Mr.  Hall,  Drs.  O'Conner,  Sleyster, 
Stewart  and  Marcy,  and  closed  by  Mr.  Hall. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  continued.  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Physical  Character 
of  Crimes  of  the  Alcoholic,"  while  "The  Relation  of  Physical  De- 
fects to  Delinquency  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Hennepin 
County  Juvenile  Court"  was  presented  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Newkirk. 
These  papers  were  discust  by  Dr.  Knopf  and  closed  by  Dr. 
Crothers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  papers  the  Academy 
went  into  executive  session  and  adjourned  until  Monday  morning, 
at  10  A.M. 

The  Academy  reconvened  in  social  session  at  7.30  p.m.,  and 
after  a  very  enjoyable  repast  the  post-prandial  program  was  fol- 
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lowed  out  with   President  George  Edgar  Vincent,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  as  magister. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  the  annual  conference 
on  Western  Medicine  in  Eastern  Lands  was  held  in  the  West- 
minster Church,  with  Dr.  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  of  the  Committee,^ 
presiding.  There  was  an  address  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Melrose,  as- 
sistant pastor  of  the  church,  on  "The  Larger  Meaning  of  Medical 
Missions,"  communications  from  Dr.  E.  D.  Vanderburgh,  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  Hospital,  Siangtan,  Hunan, 
China,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Edward  Jackson;  "Notes  on 
Leprosy  and  Tuberculosis  in  Syria,"  by  Dr.  Mary  P.  Eddy,  of  the 
Mt.  Lebanon  Sanatoria,  Syria,  which  was  read  by  Professor 
Abby  L.  Marlatt;  "Notes  from  the  Caroline  A.  Ladd  Hospital," 
by  Dr.  James  Hunter  Wells,  of  Pyengj'ang,  Korea,  read  by  Dr. 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur;  a  letter  from  Dr.  Harry  Wilson  Boyd,  of 
Canton,  China,  read  by  Dr.  Bulkley.  The  concluding  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  Charles  K.  Roys,  of  Wei-Hsein,  Shantung,  China,  on 
"My  Work  in  Wei-Hsein." 

Ball  Room,  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis,  June  i6th. 

The  Academy  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The 
Nominating  Committee  reported  as  follows: 

Dr.  Putnam,  chairman: 

The  Nominating  Committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Risley,  Dr.  Heffron  and 
myself.  Only  Dr.  Risley  and  I  met.  There  was  some  misunderstanding 
and  the  third  member  was  not  present.  Therefore,  this  report  is  submitted 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  but  has  not  the  approval  of  the  third  member  of 
the  Committee: 

President,  Dr.  John  L.  Heffron,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart,  Minneapolis;  Dr.  W.  Jarvis  Barlow, 
Los  Angeles;  Dr.  C.  L.  Stevens,  Athens,  Pa.;  Dr.  W.  Blair  Stewart,  Atlantic 
City. 

Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Estes,  Jr.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

It  was  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  for  the  election  of  the  nominees  at  the  adjourned  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Council  recommended  the  election  of  Dr.  Edith  R.  Spauld- 
ing  for  Fellowship  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  in  her  favor,  and  she  was  declared  elected. 

The  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  Study  of  Hygiene  in  the  Public  Schools,  referred 
to  the  Council,  were  reported  back  to  the  Academy  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  adopted.  ^  Upon  motion,  the  recommenda- 
tion was  agreed  to  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  be  ten- 
dered to  all  who  have  assisted  in  making  the  Thirty-eighth  annual  meeting 
so  successful  and  our  sojourn  in  Minneapolis  so  delightful; 

To  our  invited  guests  who  by  their  papers  added  so  much  to  the  value  of 
the  scientific  proceedings; 

To  the  committee  of  local  arrangements,  whose  plans  and  labors  anticipated 
every  item  for  our  comfort; 

To  the  Management  of  the  Leamington,  whose  hospitality  welcomed  us 
every  hour  of  our  stay. 

The  19 13  meeting  will  long  be  held  in  remembrance  as  a  meeting 
where  valuable  work  was  done  in  an  environment  at  once  congenial  and 
hospitable. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  it  had  examined  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  carefully  checkt  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  and  found  them  correct.  On  motion^ 
the  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Under  unfinisht  business  the  Academy  took  into  considera- 
tion the  new  charter  and  the  necessary  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws.  The  charter,  as  granted  by  the  Court,  was 
read  by  the  Secretary  (for  text  see  p.  301)- 

The  President  remarkt: 

I  would  like  to  see  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  associate 
members  stricken  out.  The  American  Academy  of  Medicine 
has  a  great  opportunity  in  medical  sociology.  There  are  now 
growing  up  a  great  many  societies  touching  on  medical  sociology 
that  have  some  medical  bearing  but  none  like  this.  No  other 
present  association  can  take  the  position  that  we  can.     Unless 

1  These  recommendations  will  appear  in  the  publisht  report  of  the  Committee.  The 
report  was  retained  by  the  Committee  that  it  might  be  typewritten  and  has  not  been 
sent  to  the  Secretary  in  time  to  appear  in  connection  with  the  transactions. 
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we  increase  our  associate  membership,  the  field  will  soon  be  occu- 
pied by  lay  bodies  and  we  shall  be  begging  for  members  in 
the  organizations  to  do  this  work. 

Dr.  Heff ron  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  Section  5  of  Article  6  of  the  Charter  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "and  associates"  and  in  the  next  line  "respectively;"  and 
substituting  in  the  next  line  "Honorary  and  Associate  members"  for  "they." 

This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Tuckerman  and  laid  over  until  the 
next  meeting. 

The  revision  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  was  taken  up  as 
presented  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  at  the  previous  meeting 
of  the  Academy  and  deferred  to  the  present  meeting.  The  arti- 
cles were  considered  section  by  section  and  adjusted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Pennsylvania  charter,  for  which  they  were 
adopted  as  a  whole  (for  the  text  of  the  by-laws  as  adopted  see 
p.  308). 

Dr.  Hefifron  presented  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  Article  7  of  the  Charter  be  amended  by  substituting  two 
ion  four  Vice-Presidents. 

This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Putnam  and  laid  over  until  the  next 
meeting. 

On  motion,  the  Academy,  when  it  adjourns,  will  adjourn  to 
meet  in  Kaston,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  27,  1913. 

The  Council  recommended  that  the  Academy  place  itself  on 
record  as  favoring  the  thoro  investigation  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  the  properties  and  therapeutic  application  of  the 
different  mineral  waters  of  the  government  reservations. 

The  Council  also  recommended  that  the  Academy  place  itself 
on  record  in  favor  of  legislation  looking  toward  the  adoption  of 
proper  provisions  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children,  but 
does  not  desire  to  commit  itself  for  the  support  of  any  particular 
bill. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Council  were  received  and  adopted. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 
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Dr.  W.  Blair  Stewart,  of  Atlantic  City,  said  that  there  was  an 
effort  to  secure  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
at  Atlantic  City  in  19 14,  and  invited  the  Academy  to  meet  at  the 
same  place.  On  motion,  the  Academy  exprest  itself  in  favor  of 
Atlantic  City  for  the  meeting. 

The  President  said  that  there  had  been  a  very  urgent  invita- 
tion from  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  for  the  Academy  to  meet 
in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  "It  just  happens  that  I  shall  have 
charge  of  the  program  under  the  rules  of  the  Academy.  If  it 
meets  your  favor  to  accept  the  invitation,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  a  symposium  upon  the  Relation  of  Medicine  to  Trade  and 
Commerce  would  be  interesting." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Heffron  the  Academy  favored  the  suggestion  of 
the  President  that  the  19 15  meeting  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  President  made  some  remarks  regarding  the  securing  of 
greater  publicity  for  the  papers  and  transactions  of  the  Academy, 
which  elicited  considerable  discussion  and  was  finally  referred 
to  the  Council's  Committee  on  Policy. 

It  was  moved  that  the  President-elect  be  inducted  into  office 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  adjourned  meeting  in  Pennsylvania  was  in- 
structed to  complete  any  details  caused  by  the  rearrangement 
of  the  by-laws  that  may  have  been  omitted  at  this  meeting. 

Easton,  Pa.,  June  27,  1913. 
The  Academy  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  in  absence 
of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  E.  M.  Green  was  elected 
President  pro  tern.  The  Secretary  read  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Minneapolis  meeting  the  business  referred  to  this  adjourned 
session.  As  instructed  by  the  Academy,  the  Secretary  cast  a 
ballot  in  favor  of  those  nominated  for  office,  and  the  following 
were  declared  to  be  elected : 

President,  John  L.  Heffron,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

First  Vice-President,  Horace  Newhart,  Minneapolis. 

Second  Vice-President,  W.  Jarvis  Barlow,  Los  Angeles. 
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Third  Vice-President,  C.  L.  Stevens,  Athens,  Pa. 

Fourth  Vice-President,  W.  Blair  Stewart,  Atlantic  City. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa. 

Assistant  Secretary,  W.  L.  Estes,  Jr.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Secretary  also  reported  that  at  Minneapolis  the  election  of 
two  important  committees  had  been  overlooked  until  after  ad- 
journment. He  consulted  with  the  President  and  the  President- 
elect, and  as  a  result  of  this  conference  would  nominate  the 
members  of  the  committees,  suggesting  that  their  term  of  ofi&ce 
be  determined  by  lot.  The  nominations  were  made  and  on 
motion  of  Drs.  Shimer  and  Estes  they  were  duly  elected.  The 
names  were  placed  upon  cards  and  their  terms  of  office  were  de- 
cided.    The  committees  are  as  follows: 

Publication : 

S.  D.  Risley,  Philadelphia,  five  years. 
Edward  Jackson,  Denver,  four  years. 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  San  Francisco,  three  years. 
Winfield  Scott  Hall,  Chicago,  two  years. 
Henry  O.  Marcy,  Jr.,  Boston,  one  year. 

Finance : 

Donly  C.  Hawley,  Burlington,  Vt.,  five  years. 

James  McBride,  Pasadena,  four  years. 

A.  R.  Craig,  Chicago,  three  years. 

John  B.  Roberts,  Philadelphia,  two  years. 

Casey  A.  Wood,  Chicago,  one  year. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Dr.  Mary  R.  Noble  asking 
to  have  her  resignation  rescinded  and  to  be  reinstated  in  the 
Academy,  paying  her  dues  for  the  intervening  years  since  her 
resignation.  The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  voted  in  favor 
of  accepting  Dr.  Noble's  resignation  and  moved  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  that  action.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 
The  question  now  being  the  original  motion  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion, on  motion  of  Drs.  Fretz  and  Shimer  it  was  not  accepted. 

On  motion,  the  Academy  adjourned. 
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incorporation  of  american  academy  of  medicine 

petition. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, ^„^^ 
County  of  Northampton.  i^ 

petition  for  incorporation. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  oj  Common  Pleas  of 

Northampton  County: 

Be  it  known  that  the  subscribers,  having  associated  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  being  desirous 
of  becoming  incorporated  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation 
of  Certain  Corporations,"  approved  the  29th  day  of  April, 
A.D.,  1874,  and  particularly  Section  2,  sub-division  III  thereof, 
and  its  supplements,  do  hereby  declare,  set  forth  and  certify 
that  the  following  are  the  purposes,  objects,  articles  and  condi- 
tions of  the  said  association,  for  and  upon  which  they  desire  to 
be  incorporated : 

Article  I. 

The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be  the  "American  Academy 
of  Medicine." 

Article  II. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  proper  educational  standard  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  investigation  of  the  problems  of  medical  sociology. 

Article  III. 

The  place  where  the  business  of  the  said  corporation  is  to  be 
transacted  is  in  the  City  of  Easton,  in  the  County  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Article  IV. 

The  corporation  is  to  exist  for  a  period  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years. 
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Article  V. 
The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  are  as  follows: 

Names.  Residences. 

Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Henry  A.  Tomlinson,  Willmar,  Minn. 

W.  E.  Damall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Alice  Weld  Tallant,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Tuckerman,  Cleveland,  O. 

Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa. 

W.  L.  Estes,  Jr.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

T.  D.  Davis,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Lee,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

O.  Hudson-Makuen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  D.  Risley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  B.  Roberts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  L.  Estes,  Sr.',  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Article  VL 

Section  i.  The  members  of  the  Academy  shall  consist  of 
fellows,  honorary  members,  and  associate  members. 

Section  2.  The  fellows  shall  be  liberally  educated  physicians, 
as  interpreted  by  the  rules  formulated  by  the  Council  and  adopted 
by  the  Academy. 

Section  3.  Honorary  members  shall  consist  of  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  who  shall  have  made  important  contri- 
butions to  medical  science  or  to  medical  education. 

Section  4.  Associate  members  shall  be  elected  from  among 
those  working  along  sociologic,  educational  or  other  scientific 
lines  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  Academy,  and  who  have 
made  notable  contributions  in  their  respective  lines. 

Section  5.  The  honorary  and  associate  members  shall  not  ex- 
ceed, respectively,  five  for  every  one  hundred  fellows.  They 
shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  and 
participate  in  the  proceedings,  but  shall  have  no  right  to  vote 
nor  hold  office. 
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Section  6.  The  consent,  by  ballot,  of  two-thirds  of  the  fel- 
lows present  shall  be  necessary  for  the  election  of  fellows,  honorary 
and  associate  members. 

''^KV\W^fifv.\  '■•  ■'  '-  f-Ur  'v-'-l     V  -■  ApYtpt  tt    VTT 

^&mm^k'^j.r^-i.;:'*k'^'V  •'■■'■     ^^'^^^^^  vii. 

[^The  officers  of  the  Academy  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer. 
These  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  from  the  fellows,  to  serve  one 
year,  or  until  others  are  elected.  The  president  is  ineligible  for 
two  successive  terms. 
:^  Article  VIII. 

The  affairs  of  the  Academy  shall  be  directed  by  the  Council, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Academy,  ex-presidents, 
and  one  fellow  for  every  twenty  or  fraction  thereof  in  attend- 
ance. The  latter  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  President. 
The  names  and  residences  of  the  Council  for  the  first  year  are : 

Residences. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Names. 

Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
Henry  A.  Tomlinson, 
W.  E.  Damall, 
Alice  Weld  Tallant, 
J.  E.  Tuckerman, 
Charles  Mclntire, 
W.  L.  Estes,  Jr., 
L.  Duncan  Bulkley, 
T.  D.  Davis, 
J.  E.  Emerson, 
Frederick  H.  Gerrish, 
George  M.  Gould, 
Winfield  S.  Hall, 
Donly  C.  Hawley, 
H.  M.  Hurd, 
Edward  Jackson, 
Benjamin  Lee, 
James  H.  McBride, 
G.  Hudson-Makuen, 
Henry  O.  Marcy, 


Willmar,  Minn. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Easton,  Pa. 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
New  York. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Portland,  Me. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Chicago,  111. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Pasadena,  Calif. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Names.  Residences. 

Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  San  Francisco,  CaL  \ 

Horace  Newhart,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Helen  C.  Putnam,  Providence,  R.  I. 

S.  D.  Risley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  B.  Roberts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  S.  Sheldon,  Madison,  Wis. 

V.  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

James  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Casey  A.  Wood,  Chicago,  111. 

Article  IX. 

By-laws  for  the  governing  of  this  corporation  may  be  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  fellows  present  at  its  next  annual 
meeting. 

Article  X. 

Every  proposal  to  alter  or  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
Academy  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  entered  on  the  minutes. 
If  two-thirds  of  the  fellows  present  at  the  next  regular  meeting 
vote  for  such  alteration  or  amendment,  it  shall  be  adopted. 

Every  proposal  to  alter  or  amend  the  by-laws  shall  be  made  in 
writing;  and  if  such  alteration  or  amendment  receive  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  fellows  present,  it  shall  be  adopted;  but  if 
objections  be  made,  the  alteration  or  amendment  shall  lie  over 
until  the  next  regular  meeting,  when,  if  it  receive  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  fellows  present,  it  shall  be  adopted. 

All  by-laws  and  all  amendments  thereof  to  be  adopted  by  the 
said  proposed  corporation  for  its  government  and  all  amend- 
ments to  its  Charter,  shall  be  consistent  with  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  with  the  proposed  Charter. 

Article  XL 

The  yearly  income  of  the  corporation  derived  from  real  estate 
will  not  exceed  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars.  . 
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Article  XII. 

The  yearly  income  of  the  corporation,  other  than  derived  from 
real  estate,  will  not  exceed  the  sura  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars. 

Article  XIII. 

Section  i.  The  fellows  of  the  Academy  in  their  relations 
with  each  other  and  with  their  fellow  men  agree  to  be  governed 
by  the  principles  embodied  in  the  present  Principles  of  Ethics 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  by  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Academy. 

Section  2.  A  complaint  being  duly  made  to  the  Council  by 
two  fellows  against  any  fellow,  or  honorary  or  associate  member, 
for  a  violation  of  the  constitution  or  by-laws  of  the  Academy, 
the  ethical  principles  therein  recognized,  or  the  laws  of  morality, 
shall  be  heard  and  considered  by  the  Council,  notice  of  the  same, 
including  the  time  and  place  of  hearing,  being  served  on  the  ac- 
cused by  the  Secretary  at  least  four  weeks  beforehand,  that  he 
may  present  a  defense;  and  the  sentence  of  the  Council,  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  such  case,  shall  be  final. 

Article  XIV. 

The  fund  now  known  as  the  "permanent  fund  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,"  when  transferred  to  the  corporation 
hereby  created,  shall  be  held  by  such  corporation  as  a  permanent 
fund  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  Council,  who  shall  provide  for 
the  safe-keeping  and  investment  of  such  fund,  and  of  all  other 
funds  which  the  corporation  may  receive  by  donation,  bequest, 
or  devise.  No  part  of  the  principal  of  such  permanent  fund  shall 
be  expended  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  fellows  of  the 
Academy  present  at  any  annual  meeting,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council,  and  after  printed  notice  of  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure has  been  mailed  to  all  Fellows  of  the  Academy.  The 
income  of  the  permanent  fund  shall  be  used  only  to  meet  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  organization  of  the  Academy  and  of  publish- 
ing its  bulletin,  unless  the  terms  of  the  donation,  bequest,  or  de- 
vise shall  otherwise  specify  or  the  Council  shall  otherwise  order. 
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Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  third  day  of  February^ 
A.D.,  1913. 

W.  L.  EsTEs,  Sr.  (Seal 

W.  L.  EsTES,  Jr.  (Seal 

John  B.  Roberts.  (Seal 

James  C.  Wilson.  (Seal 

G.  Hudson-Makuen.  (Seal 

Samuel  D.  Risley.  (Seal 
Alice  Weld  Tallant.     (Seal 

Charles  McIntire.  (Seal 

Ray  Lyman  Wilbur.  (Seal 

H.  A.  Tomlinson.  (Seal 

J.  E.  Tuckerman.  (Seal 

Thomas  D.  Davis.  (Seal 

Benjm.  Lee.  (Seal 

Wm.  Edgar  Darn  all.  (Seal 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,^ 
County  of  Northampton.  ] 

Before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  Notary  Public  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  personally  appeared  Charles  McIntire, 
one  of  the  subscribers  of  the  above  and  foregoing  certificate  of 
Incorporation  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  in  due 
form  of  law  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  his  act  and  deed. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  thirtieth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A.D.,  1912. 

Reuben  Kolb, 

Notary  Public. 

Commission  expires  Jan.  21,  191 5. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,'^ 
County  of  Northampton.  j 

Before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  Notary  Public  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  personally  appeared  W.  L.  Estes,  Sr., 
one  of  the  subscribers  of  the  above  and  foregoing  Certificate  of 
Incorporation  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  in 
due  form  of  law  acknowledges  the  same  to  be  his  act  and  deed. 
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Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  23d  day  of  November, 
A.D.,  1912.  Harvey  M.  Ueberroth, 

Notary  Public. 

(Seal) 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,) 
County  of  Philadelphia.  ) 

Before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  Notary  Public  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  personally  appeared  John  B.  Roberts, 
one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  above  and  foregoing  Certificate  of 
Incorporation  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  in 
due  form  of  law  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  his  act  and  deed. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  27th  day  of  November, 
A.D.,  1912.  William  C.  Scotney. 

(Seal)  Notary  Public. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Northampton  County. 

AND  NOW,  this  Third  day  of  February,  A.D.,  19 13,  the  within 
charter  and  certificate  of  incorporation  having  been  presented 
to  me,  a  law  Judge  of  said  County,  and  due  proof  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  notice  of  this  application,  as  required  by  the  Act  of 
Assembly,  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  I  certify  that  I  have 
examined  and  perused  the  said  writing  and  have  found  the  same 
to  be  in  proper  form  and  within  the  purposes  named  in  the  first 
class  specified  in  Section  Second  of  the  Act  of  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Pro- 
vide for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation  of  Certain  Corpora- 
tions," approved  April  29th,  1874,  and  the  supplements  thereto, 
and  the  same  appearing  to  be  lawful  and  not  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity, I  do  hereby,  on  motion  of  David  Bachman,  Esq.,  on  be- 
half of  the  petitioner,  order  and  direct  that  the  said  Charter  of 
the  "American  Academy  of  Medicine"  aforesaid,  be  and  the  case 
is  hereby  approved,  and  that  upon  the  recording  of  the  same  and 
this  order,  the  subscribers  thereto  and  their  associates  shall  be 
a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the  "American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine," for  the  purposes  and  upon  the  terms  therein  stated. 

By  the  Court, 
(Signed)  Henry  W.  Scott,  P.  J., 

3d  District  of  Penna. 
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BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE  I. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  i.  Election  to  fellowship  shall  be  after  personal  ap- 
plication, approved  by  one  member  of  the  Academy;  to  asso- 
ciate and  honorary  membership,  by  proposal  of  two  members  of 
the  Academy.  The  applications  (or  proposals)  shall  be  made 
upon  blanks  provided  by  the  Council,  and  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil. Such  applications,  or  proposals,  as  are  approved  by  the 
Council,  shall  be  recommended  to  the  Academy  for  election. 

Section  2.  Whenever  a  Fellow  relinquishes  the  active  pursuit 
of  his  profession  either  from  the  infirmities  of  age  or  from  phys- 
ical disability,  he  may  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  retired  Fellows  by 
vote  of  the  Council.  Retired  Fellows  retain  all  the  privileges  of 
Fellows  but  are  exempted  from  paying  dues. 

ARTICLE  II. — OFFICERS. 

Section  i.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Academy  and  of  the  Council,  preserve  order,  announce  the 
admission  of  Fellows  and  members,  appoint  all  committees 
not  otherwise  ordered,  fill  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  Coun- 
cil and  in  committees,  and  name  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
for  the  Council.  When  requested  by  a  majority  of  the  officers  to 
call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council,  he  shall  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  call  such  meeting  and  shall  indicate  the  special  objects 
to  be  considered.  He  shall  deliver  an  address  before  the  Academy 
after  his  induction  into  office,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  charter,  by-laws,  and  parliamentary  rules  require. 

Section  2.  The  Vice-Presidents,  when  called  upon,  shall 
assist  the  President  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  In  his 
absence,  or  at  his  request,  one  of  them  shall  take  his  place  in  the 
Academy  or  in  the  Council,  and  may  deliver  the  annual  address. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  records 
and  correspondence  of  the  Academy.  He  shall  receive  all  pro- 
posals for  membership  presented  in  due  form  and  lay  them  be- 
fore the  Council.  He  shall  receive  all  fees  and  give  receipts  for 
them.  He  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  and  take  his  re- 
ceipt therefor.     He  shall  enter  in  the  register  of  the  Academy 
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the  names  of  all  the  Fellows  admitted  from  year  to  year,  with 
their  post-office  address,  place  of  nativity,  time  of  birth,  degrees, 
the  institution  conferring  them  and  the  dates  thereof;  and  the 
time  of  their  demise  when  that  shall  occur.  He  shall  enter  in 
another  part  of  the  register  the  names  of  the  honorary  and  as- 
sociate members.  He  shall  keep  an  accurate  and  legible  account 
of  the  acts  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  Council,  and  shall  preserve 
the  same  carefully  and  deliver  them  to  his  successor  Vv'hen  elected. 
He  shall  edit  the  publications  in  a  manner  and  style  agreed  upon 
by  the  Council.  He  shall  give  due  notice  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Academy,  and  shall,  in  connection  with  the  presiding  officer, 
certify  all  acts  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  Council.  He  may  ap- 
point a  deputy  to  serve  at  the  principal  office  of  the  Academy, 
which  appointment  must  be  approved  by  Council. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
to  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  as  well 
as  in  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  in  his  absence  take  his  place. 
Should  the  Secretary  be  unable  to  perform  the  ad  interim  duties 
of  his  office,  they  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Section  5.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  the  funds  of  the  Acad- 
emy from  the  Secretary  and  take  charge  of  the  same.  He  shall 
pay  out  of  those  only  such  sums  as  are  ordered  by  the  Academy 
or  the  Council,  and  shall  take  vouchers  for  the  same.  He  shall 
annually  present  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Academy, 
which  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  Fellows  to  be 
audited.  He  shall  hold  the  funds  of  the  Academy  in  trust  and 
shall  give  security  for  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  when 
the  receipts  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  annually.  He  shall 
deliver  all  funds  to  his  successor  when  elected. 

ARTICLE  III. — THE  COUNCIL. 

Section  i.  The  Council  shall  convene  at  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  shall  consider  and  act  upon  all  proposals  for  member- 
ship presented  in  due  form.  If  the  Coiyicil  is  satisfied  that  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  are  such  as  are  required  by  the 
charter,  it  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Academy  with  the  words 
"Approved  by  the  Council"  endorsed  on  the  proposal.     In  the 
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case  of  those  who  may  not  be  reported,  or  do  not  receive  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Academy,  no  minute  shall  be  kept. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  consider  and 
recommend  plans  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Academy;  to 
superintend  its  interests;  to  make  arrangements  for  the  meetings; 
to  determine  finally  all  questions  of  medical  ethics  arising  among 
the  Fellows  and  members;  to  decide  upon  and  superintend  all 
publications;  to  authorize  the  disbursement  of  all  unappropriated 
funds  in  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  current  expenses;  and 
to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  com- 
mitted to  it  by  the  Academy. 

Section  3.  All  motions  or  resolutions,  excepting  those  which 
relate  to  ordinary  and  routine  business,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Council  without  debate.  Unless  otherwise  instructed  by  the 
Academy,  the  Council  shall  report  the  resolution  at  the  next 
executive  session  following  the  introduction  of  the  resolution. 

Section  4.  The  President,  President-elect  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, with  one  other  member  of  the  Council,  elected  by  the  Coun- 
cil at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy,  shall  be  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council.  The  committee  shall  have  oversight 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Academy  during  the  interval  between  the 
meetings  of  the  Council,  and  shall  determine  the  action  of  the 
Academy  upon  any  question  that  cannot  be  delayed  until  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council.  The  minutes  of  the  committee  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  for  its  information. 

ARTICLE  IV. — MEETINGS. 

Section  i.  The  Academy  shall  hold  a  regular  meeting  annually, 
the  time  and  place  to  be  determined  upon  at  the  previous  regular 
meeting :  but  both  time  and  place  may  be  changed  by  the  Council 
for  reasons  that  shall  be  specified  in  the  announcement  of  the 
meeting. 

Section  2.  The  Council  may  call  special  meetings  of  the  Acad- 
emy whenever,  in  its  judgment,  it  is  necessary;  it  shall  call  a 
special  meeting  whenever  it  is  requested  to  do  so  by  twenty-five 
Fellows  of  the  Academy. 
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Section  3.  At  special  meetings  only  such  business  can  be 
transacted  as  is  mentioned  in  the  call  for  the  meeting. 

Section  4.  The  minutes  of  all  special  meetings  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Council  within  thirty  days  after  the  special  meeting  of  the 
Academy  for  its  information  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fel- 
lows elected,  be  subjected  to  its  revision  or  veto.  The  transactions 
of  all  special  meetings  shall  be  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
year  designated  by  the  previous  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  V. — REVENUE. 

Section  i.  Initiation  Fee. — The  initiation  fee  shall  be  five 
dollars,  and  shall  be  the  only  fee  for  the  first  year.  It  shall  ac- 
company the  application  for  admission. 

Section  2.  A  fee  of  three  dollars  shall  be  due  at  each  annual 
meeting;  the  neglect  to  pay  this  fee  for  three  years  shall  cause  the 
name  of  the  Fellow  so  neglecting  to  be  removed  from  the  regular 
roll  and  to  be  entered  upon  a  separate  roll  to  be  known  as  the 
list  of  suspended  Fellows,  which  fact  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Council.  Fellows  paying  this  fee  shall  be  entitled  to  the  regu- 
lar publications  as  issued.  For  the  convenience  of  the  Treasurer 
in  preparing  his  report  for  the  annual  meeting,  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  Academy  will  close  on  the  30th  day  of  April  of  the  calendar 
year. 

Section  3.  Commuting  dues. — If  any  Fellow  pay  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars  at  one  time  he  is  freed  from  the  payment  of  any  sub- 
sequent annual  dues  and  is  entitled  to  receive  the  regular  publi- 
cations of  the  Academy.  The  money  received  for  the  payment 
of  life  dues  shall  be  invested  as  Council  may  direct  and  the  in- 
terest only  can  be  expended. 

Section  4.  Donations. — Donations  may  be  received  for  the 
general  activities  of  the  Academy;  or  to  be  used  in  furthering  a 
special  line  of  effort.  In  all  cases  these  funds  shall  be  held  in 
trust  to  be  employed  as  the  donor  has  directed. 

article  VI. — publications. 
Section  i.     The  publications  of  the  Academy  shall  be  under 
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the  direction  of  a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  publi- 
cation board.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  five  Fellows  of 
the  Academy,  serving  for  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years, 
respectively ;  and  thereafter  one  member  shall  be  elected  aimually 
to  serve  for  five  years,  to  take  the  place  of  the  member  whose 
term  expires.  The  Secretary  of  the  Academy  shall  be  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  and  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  thereof. 
The  publications  of  the  Academy  shall  be  under  the  care  and  con- 
trol of  the  publication  board,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council. 

Section  2.  The  publications  of  the  Academy  shall  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes:  regular,  occasional  and  special. 

Section  3.  The  regular  publication  shall  be  the  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  Council  shall  instruct 
the  Treasurer  to  subscribe  thru  the  publication  committee  for 
a  copy  of  the  Bulletin  for  every  Fellow  of  the  Academy  whose 
dues  are  paid. 

Section  4.  Occasional  publications  shall  consist  of  reprints 
from  the  Bulletin,  either  of  single  articles  or  a  grouping  of  papers 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  bound  in  a  single  volume. 

Section  5.  Special  publications  shall  include  those  whose 
contents  have  not  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  or  been  read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy.  Special  publications  must  treat  of  subjects 
germane  to  the  work  of  the  Academy,  must  receive  the  approval 
of  at  least  four  members  of  the  publication  committee,  and  shall 
involve  the  Academy  in  no  financial  responsibility. 

ARTICLE  VII. quorum. 

Five  Fellows  of  the  Academy  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any 
regularly  called  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VIII. — SEAL. 

The  seal  of  the  Academy  shall  consist  of:  an  American  shield 
on  which  is  the  wand  and  serpent  of  Esculapius,  surmounted  by 
an  eagle  with  wings  spread;  through  the  beak  is  a  ribbon  con- 
taining the  motto,  "Prodesse  Civicus."  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  circle,  between  which  are  inscribed  "Academia 
Medicinae  Americana"  and  the  numerals  "1876." 
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ARTICLE  IX. — DEIvEGATES. 

Delegates  may  be  sent,  by  a  vote  of  the  Academy,  or  by  the 
Council  when  the  Academy  is  not  in  session,  to  associations  en- 
gaged in  sociologic,  educational,  or  other  lines  of  research  closely 
related  to  the  work  of  the  Academy,  and  delegates  may  be  re- 
ceived from  such  associations. 

ARTICLE  X. — ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  order  of  business  shall  be  fixt  by  the  Council. 


FROM  THE  FIELD. 

THB  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

As  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  approaches,  its 
value  becomes  more  apparent.  The  program  is  extensive,  varied 
and  of  great  promise.  The  citizens  of  Buffalo  are  awake  to  their 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  hospitality.  The  place  for 
the  meeting  affords  more  than  average  advantages  for  sight- 
seeing; tmless  the  Continent  is  blanketed  by  a  superheated  at- 
mosphere (a  hot  wave),  the  temperature  will  be  enjoyable.  There 
are  thus  many  inducements  to  be  presented  at  the  Congress. 

Some  of  us  may  not  have  the  privilege  to  attend,  but  such  can 
show  their  interest  in  the  cause  by  becoming  members.  While 
not  able  to  participate  in  the  meeting  itself,  the  published  trans- 
actions will  afford  an  ample  return  for  the  expenditure  of  the  regis- 
tration fee. 

As  the  Congress  meets  in  Buffalo  on  August  25  to  30,  member- 
ship should  be  secured  at  once,  in  order  to  receive  the  advance 
notices  as  issued.  Checks  for  the  registration  fee  (five  dollars) 
should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Treasurer-General,  John 
H.  Lascelles,  and  sent  to  the  Secretary-General,  Dr.  Thomas 
A.  Storey,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City, 
accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  desiring  to 
register. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  IN- 
FANT MORTALITY. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, the  American  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Infant  Mortality  will  hold  its  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Willard,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  14  to  17,  1913. 
Plans  had  originally  been  made  to  hold  the  meeting  in  Kansas 
City  in  October,  but  they  were  unavoidably  changed. 

There  will  be  popular  sessions  and  section  meetings. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  will  include : 

Eugenics;  prenatal  care;  instruction  of  mothers;  adequate  obstetrical  care; 
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problems  of  infant  hygiene  and  infant  feeding;  standards  of  training  for  infant 
welfare  nursing;  continuation  schools  of  home  making;  the  relation  of  vital 
statistics  to  plans  for  social  betterment ;  the  relation  of  plans  for  the  cons  erva- 
tion  of  infant  life  to  the  general  ideals  of  conservation. 

The  Asspciation  has  held  three  annual  meetings,  the  first  in 
Baltimore,  the  second  in  Chicago,  and  the  third  in  Cleveland. 

Its  officers  are:  President,  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  New  York;  President-elect, 
Dr.  J.  Whitridge  Williams,  Baltimore;  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  Isaac  A. 
Abt,  Chicago;  Second  Vice-President,  Arthur  D.  Baldwin,  Cleveland;  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  Philip  Van  Ingen,  New  York;  Treasurer,  Austin  McLanahan, 
Baltimore. 

The  chairman  of  sections  are : 

Continuation  Schools  of  Home  Making,  Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam,  Providence. 

Eugenics,  Prof.  H.  E.  Jordan,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Nursing  and  Social  Work,  Miss  Harriet  L.  Leete,  Cleveland. 

Obstetrics,  Dr.  Mary  Sherwood,  Baltimore. 

Pediatrics,  Dr.  Henry  F.  Helmholz,  Chicago. 

Vital  and  Social  Statistics,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Washington. 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Adams,  of  Washington,  is  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Local  Arrangements. 

Information  and  programs  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  Miss 
Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American 
Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  121 1 
Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  G.  b.  k. 

NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

Prof.  J.  George  Adami,  of  Montreal,  in  an  address  before  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
assumes  the  thankless  role  of  the  Devil's  Advocate.  The  title 
of  his  paper  is  "Certain  Elementary  Concepts  in  Education 
Applied  to  Medicine."  It  is  high  time  to  sound  the  warning,  and 
the  true  physician  should  rejoice  that  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
Dr.  Adami  calls  attention  to  the  dangers  of  the  present  pernicious 
method  of  enumerating  the  requirements  for  a  medical  education. 
It  is  hoped  that  every  one  concerned  in  this  formulation,  from  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  down  to  the  most  modest  board 
of  state  medical  examiners,  will  read  this  address,  ponder  thereupon 
and  profit  thereby. 
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Mr.  Theodore  Hardee,  an  expert  exposition  worker,  has  been 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  The  prominence  given  this 
department  and  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hardee  promise  well  for 
the  excellence  of  the  exhibit.  Medicine  and  surgery  will  be  classi- 
fied among  the  Liberal  Arts. 

*  *  * 

If  any  of  our  subscribers,  who  are  not  filing  their  Bulletins, 
can  send  us  the  October,  1912,  number  (Whole  No.  131),  we  will 
be  grateful  as  our  supply  is  nearly  exhausted. 


ACADEMY  PERSONALS. 

Conway,  Walt.  P.,  is  First  Vice-President  of  the  A.  M.  A. 

CrilE,  George  W.,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  new  College 
of  Surgeons. 

EsTES,  William  L.,  Jr.,  was  married  on  Jime  11,  to  Miss  Anne  Greble,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mattison,  Fitch  C.  E.,  was  elected  president  of  the  California  State 
Medical  Society  at  the  recent  meeting  at  Oakland. 

Sherman,  Harry  M.,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  new 
College  of  Surgeons. 

TucKERMAN,  J.  E.,  was  married  to  Miss  Katherine  Barton,  of  Mercer, 
Pa.,  on  May  30. 

Vaughan,  V.  C,  is  president-elect  of  the  A.  M.  A. 

Welch,  William  H.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  for  a  term  of  six  years. 


NECROLOGY. 

1912.  April  6.     Albert  Woodside. 

1913.  April  19.  Charles  H.  Knight. 
May  18.  Joseph  Tomlinson. 
May  30.     H.  A.  Tomlinson. 
Jime  12.     Eugene  Lee  Crutchfield. 
July  II.     Benjamin  Lee. 


LITERATURE  NOTES. 

Reviews. 

Reports  on  Medical  Education: 

I.  Carnegie    Foundation    for    the    Advancement    of    Teaching. 
Seventh  Annual  Report  OF  THE  President  and  Treasurer,  191 2. 
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2.  Report  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Council  on 

Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1913. 

3.  A    Summary    of     the    Work    and    Results  of  the  Inspection 

OF  the  Medical  Colleges  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure.  February  13,  14, 
15  and  16,  1913. 

I. 

This  report  is  arranged  after  the  same  general  plan  as  those  that 
have  preceded  it  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  relating 
to  the  business  of  the  year,  in  which,  incidentally,  is  discussed 
pension  systems  of  various  kinds  in  order  to  suggest  a  feasible 
pension  system  for  colleges  and  public  schools.  Part  3  is 
devoted  to  necrological  notices  and  the  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
while  Part  2  is  a  discussion  on  current  educational  problems. 
The  first  article  in  this  part  of  the  report  is  upon  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  reads: 

The  perplexing  questions  involved  in  the  transition  of  youth  from  the 
secondary  school  to  the  college  have  occupied  much  space  in  previous  re- 
ports of  the  foundation.  These  questions  are  still  the  perplexity  of  every 
college  and  of  every  faculty.  In  no  other  country  does  the  boundary 
between  the  secondary  school  and  the  college  present  such  a  spectacle  as  it 
presents  with  us.  In  other  countries  the  transition  is  a  natural  and  an  easy 
one.  With  us,  the  border  line  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  college 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  species  of  border  warfare. 

This  lack  of  harmony  between  the  secondary  and  college 
education  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  in  arranging  a  safe,  sound 
and  consistent  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  physician.  Presi- 
dent Pritchett  notes  in  the  previous  attempts  of  the  Foundation 
to  formulate  what  should  be  a  high  school  course  in  terms  of  units 
and  then  goes  on  to  say: 

These  units  have  now  served  their  main  purpose.  They  were  never  in- 
tended to  constitute  a  rigid  form  of  college  admission,  but  merely  a  means 
of  comparing  high  schools.  Already  the  progress  in  this  matter  has  been  so 
satisf  actoiy  that  the  general  conception  of  college  admission  no  longer  contem- 
plates a  certain  number  of  units,  but  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory  four- 
year  high  school  course. 

This  is  a  delightful  bit  of  information  because  the  extension 
of  this  unit  or  count  system  into  medical  education  is  fast  removing 
any  individuality  of  the  teacher,  any  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  and  making  medical  education  merely  pro  forma 
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as  is  so  delightfully  shown  by  Professor  Adami  in  his  recent  ad- 
dress before  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society. 

Turning  to  the  chapter  on  medical  progress  we  have  again  to 
thank  the  Foundation  for  their  fearlessness  and  frankness  in 
characterizing  American  medical  colleges.  The  inefficiency  of 
the  American  medical  college  was  recognized  long  before  the 
Foundation  attempted  this  investigation  but  the  supposedly 
weak  and  incompetent  colleges  were  always  referred  to  imperson- 
ally, and  while  they  were  known  to  the  informed,  no  effort  was 
made  to  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  justice.  While  we  have  not 
always  agreed  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  reports  the  fact 
of  its  fighting  openly  and  above  board  has  always  commended 
itself  to  us,  and  this  has  been  its  great  lever  in  the  progress  of 
medical  education  instituted  by  its  researches.  Its  general  sum- 
mation of  the  condition  of  medical  education  is  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

In  various  directions — improvement  of  standards,  better  teaching,  larger 
support,  better  hospital  relations — in  the  past  few  years  have  shown  must 
encouraging  progress  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  chapters  on  Advertising  as  a  Factor  in  Education  and  Sham 
Universities  is  very  interesting  reading,  although  it  is  a  pity 
that  such  fraudulent  institutions  are  permitted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future  the  various  states  will  follow  the  lead  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  of  enacting  legislation 
safeguarding  the  granting  of  collegiate  degrees. 

2. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  March 
contains  the  report  of  this  Conference  which  was  held  in  Chicago 
on  the  24th  of  February.  Every  page  of  the  report  contains  a 
statement  that  would  serve  as  a  text  for  discussion  and  review; 
and  where  there  is  so  much  material,  the  difficulty  lies  in  selecting. 
One  thing  is  showing  itself:  The  Council  is  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  hampering  caused  by  the  specific  enumeration  as  to  hours 
and  days  in  arranging  the  medical  curriculum,  and,  as  time  goes 
on,  this  will  become  more  evident  until  some  one  is  bold  enough  to 
break  the  shackles  which  threaten  to  stop  the  progress  in  medical 
education. 
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A  professor  of  a  well-known  medical  school  said  to  the  writer 
not  long  ago,  in  connection  with  the  preliminary  studies:  "We 
are  having  a  summer  school  this  year,  in  which  are  students  from 
other  institutions  as  well  as  our  own  and  by  working  eight  hours 
a  day  they  can  accomplish  the  required  number  of  hours  in  a 
very  short  time." 

But  to  return  to  the  report.  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner,  in  his  ad- 
dress on  the  "European  Side  of  Medical  Education,"  says: 

In  respect  to  the  education  standard  reached  by  its  students  [the  German 
University],  in  respect  to  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  its  teachers,  in 
respect  to  laboratory  and  clinical  facilities,  every  medical  school  in  Germany 
surpasses,  and  far  surpasses,  what  any  state  in  America  lays  down  as  a  mini- 
mum requirement.  There  is,  I  repeat,  no  uniformity  and  not  in  all  Germany 
is  there  a  feebly  equipped  or  a  feebly  manned  medical  school  or  a  heterogeneous 
body  of  medical  students. 

This  is  high  praise.  Probably  the  reason  why  our  American 
medical  colleges  do  not  make  a  better  showing  can  be  inferred 
from  a  sentence  in  the  discussion  of  this  address  by  Dr.  George 
Dock.     He  says: 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  ideal  of  study  in  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges is  not  exactly  the  one  that  scholars  hold.  I  think  it  can  be  said,  without 
any  great  risk  of  contradiction,  that  the  chief  idea  of  American  youth  is  to 
learn  life,  to  learn  men;  and  many  of  them,  when  they  go  to  college,  frankly 
admit  they  do  not  like  to  study,  do  not  care  to  learn  philosophy,  logic,  gram- 
mar, mathematics  or  biology,  but  to  learn  life,  learn  manners,  learn  how  to 
get  along  with  and  to  manage  other  men. 

It  is  this  difference  in  viewpoint  of  the  student  himself  that 
makes  the  great  difference  in  the  characteristics  of  the  educational 
systems  of  the  two  countries  and  places  the  superiority  upon 
the  Continental  schools  when  viewed  by  a  pedagogue.  Whether 
it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  our  American  life  a  German 
or  French  standard,  displacing  our  own  conditions,  is  a  question 
worthy  of  discussion;  for  there  is  a  possibility  that  more  would 
be  lost  than  gained  by  the  transfer.  This  fact,  however,  ought 
to  be  kept  in  remembrance  at  all  times  and  due  allowance  made  for 
it  in  any  investigation  regarding  educational  processes  in  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Jacobi  is  not  so  enthusiastic  over  the  German  gymnasium 
students  as  Mr.  Flexner,  probably  because  he  had  been  one,  while 
Mr.  Flexner  only  studies  them.     He  said: 
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There  is  one  thing  some  complain  about  which  is  that  the  German  student 
is  by  no  means  so  well  disciplined  and  industrious  a  boy  or  man  as  one  would 
be  led  to  think  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Flexner.  We  have  been  told  here 
this  morning  that  the  student  has  acquired  this  discipline  in  the  German 
gymnasium  and  so  on.  That  may  be  true,  but  this  discipline  has  not  been 
strict  enough,  for  what  they  complain  of  in  Germany,  all  over,  is  that  the 
students  of  theology  and  philosophy,  particularly  those  of  theology,  waste 
a  good  deal  of  their  time  because  they  take  it  out  in  faith  any  way,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  medical  student,  but  not  to  such  a  great  extent. 
Dr.  Mueller  complains — he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  eminent  clinicians  in 
Germany  now — that  very  frequently  a  year  or  two  is  thrown  away. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon,  of  Boston,  discussing  the  same  paper, 
refers  to  the  fact  akeady  noticed  in  this  review  in  which  he  says: 

Another  factor  which  I  think  is  unfavorable  to  the  appearance  of  spon- 
taneity is  the  rigidity  of  the  medical  curriculum.  That  matter  has  been 
referred  to.  We  lay  down  a  definite  course  which  fills  up  so  much  of  a  man's 
time  that  very  little  time  is  left  for  him  to  manifest  any  independence  which 
he  may  have. 

President  Judson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  thus  formulates 
the  conflict  at  work  in  the  effort  to  determine  what  should  be 
taught  to  the  medical  student. 

There  are  two  conflicting  forces  that  work  in  the  training  for  any  profession. 
One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  in  a  profession  like  yours  the  young  man  must 
learn  the  manipulative  processes  when  his  fingers  and  body  are  flexible,  when 
he  can  be  trained  to  form  what  was  wisely  said  in  one  of  the  addresses  this 
morning  to  be  that  instinctive  thing  that  does  not  need  any  thought  any 
more  than  the  player  on  the  piano  whose  fingers  fly  over  the  keys.  Of  course 
that  involves  getting  the  student  early. 

In  the  second  place,  the  student  should  have  a  breadth  of  intellectual 
development  which  comes  from  years  of  study  in  many  things  besides  the 
immediate  sciences  which  lead  to  medicine. 

He  asserts  the  necessity  of  the  revision  of  the  elementary 
education  whereby  time  can  be  saved  and  the  proper  opportunity 
be  given  to  the  operation  of  the  two  conflicting  forces. 

In  discussing  this  address  of  President  Judson,  Mr.  Kendric 
C.  Babcock,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Education,  ad- 
mits the  possibility  of  saving  time  as  suggested  by  President 
Judson,  and  adds: 

Part  of  the  gain  on  the  other  hand  should  come  from  more  judicious  selec- 
tion. I  am  very  much  more  concerned  about  the  process  of  selection  of  ma- 
terial for  admission  to  college  than  I  am  about  the  time  and  unit  value.     There 
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IS  no  question  in  my  mind  that  reliance  on  a  high  school  education  is  better 
than  the  preceding  dependence  on  examinations  alone.  But  I  must  say 
very  frankly  that  I  believe  reliance  solely  on  a  high  school  education  is  be- 
coming more  unsafe  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  high  school  is  not  im- 
proving in  the  direction  in  giving  in  the  most  desirable  way  the  training 
demanded  for  professional  courses. 

But  enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  necessity,  worth  and 
value  of  this  report  which  should  be  read  and  pondered  over  by 
everyone  interested  in  the  subject.  The  most  hopeful  aspect  of 
each  succeeding  report  is  the  broadening  outlook,  treating  the 
subject  in  a  more  liberal  manner,  looking  to  evolving  a  physician 
rather  than  to  grind  out  merely  practitioners. 

3- 

This  is  the  first  report  of  the  new  Btureau  of  Medical  Education 
and  Licensure  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  one  reads  the 
condition  of  Pennsylvania  medical  schools,  if  he  be  a  citizen  of 
the  Keystone  State,  he  will  feel  proud  of  the  condition  of  medical 
education  in  Pennsylvania,  albeit  the  report  is  written  with  con- 
siderable Philadelphia  hyperbole. 

There  are  several  sentences  in  the  report  that  afford  food  for 
thought.  Speaking  of  the  new  board,  "Realizing  its  responsi- 
bility in  the  protection  of  the  people  of  this  state  from  unqualified 
medical  practitioners"  it  proceeds  to  indicate  added  work  for 
medical  students  and  describes  the  results  of  its  inspection  but 
not  a  word  is  said  regarding  the  really  unqualified  medical  practi- 
tioner, who,  while  not  permitted  to  assume  the  title  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  preys  upon  the  people  under  various  soubriquet.  If 
medical  practice  acts  are  the  exercise  of  the  police  function  of  the 
state,  then  the'  crying  need  is  not  to  increase  the  qualifications 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  improve  the  teaching  in 
the  medical  schools,  but  to  rid  the  state  of  those  who  are  waging 
a  guerrilla  warfare. 

Speaking  of  their  inspection,  in  which  "A  ftdl  half  day  was 
given  to  each  institution,  the  minimum  amount  of  time  spent 
being  four  full  hours,"  the  report  says:  "The  results  of  this 
inspection,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  only  thorough  and  efficient 
one  ever  made  of  the  medical  schools  of  Pennsylvania."  What 
reflection  upon  the  work  of  the  Council  on  Education  of  the  A. 
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M.  A.  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Flexner's  investigations  for  the  Car- 
negie Foundation ! 

Of  the  inspection  itself,  the  report  is  impersonal  and  one  does 
not  know  where  to  turn  to  study  the  conditions  which  are  held 
up  as  models.  Thus,  when  it  says:  "The  medical  laboratory 
at  one  institution  has  so  developed  this  system  as  to  leave  little 
room  for  improvement  and  the  whole  equipment  and  conduct 
of  instruction  is  a  model  which  well  might  be  followed  by  others," 
it  seems  a  pity  that  the  name  of  the  institution  was  not  given 
in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  the  recommendation.  Indeed,  the 
whole  report  fails  where  the  Carnegie  report  succeeds.  The 
latter  gives  its  praise  and  expresses  its  condemnation  upon  indi- 
vidual schools.     This  report  fails  in  both. 

We  cannot  praise  everything  which  is  lauded  in  the  report. 
For  example:  "In  one  laboratory  every  student  was  required  to 
model  in  clay  each  bone  of  the  body,  producing  a  perfect  facsimile 
of  the  actual  bone  copied  in  every  detail."  The  query  arises 
if  this  be  the  best  use  made  of  the  medical  student's  time  in  a 
course  already  so  burdened  as  to  be  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 

We  should  like  to  have  seen  a  calm,  dispassionate  statement 
of  the  results  of  investigation,  specifying  alike  the  strong  and  the 
weak  points  of  each  medical  school  in  Pennsylvania  but  this 
the  report  has  failed  to  do.  Charles  McIntike. 

The  Difficulties  and  Emergencies  of  Obstetric  Practice.  By  Comyns 
Berkeley,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.C.,  Cantab.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Lond.,  M.  R.  C.  S., 
Eng.,  and  Victor  Bonney,  M.S.,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  Lond.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Eng., 
M.  R.  C.  P.,  London.  Cloth,  $7.50.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia,    1913. 

As  stated  in  the  preface  of  this  work,  its  object  is  to  afford 
practical  guidance  to  the  practitioner  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
deal  with  the  difficulties  and  emergencies  that  attend  obstetrical 
practice.  The  physiology  and  management  of  normal  pregnancy 
and  labor  are  not  included  in  this  work.  The  scope  of  the  book, 
therefore,  is  rather  different  from  the  average  w^ork.  It  should, 
we  think,  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  general  practitioner  and  all 
those  who  are  largely  engaged  in  obstetric  practice.  It  will  not 
be  possible,  in  the  space  allotted  to  us,  to  take  up  the  different 
subjects  treated  of  and  mention  the  good  qualities  of  the  book. 
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The  early  portion  of  the  book  takes  up  the  disorders  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body,  viz.,  the  intestinal  tract,  the  nervous  system, 
circulatory  organs,  etc.  Following  this  comes  a  considerable 
space  devoted  to  the  various  infections  diseases  and  specific 
diseases.  Each  of  these  sections  takes  up  its  specific  subject 
carefully  to  meet  the  usual  wants  of  the  practitioner  when  he  has 
need  to  refer  to  any  book  on  a  subject  of  this  kind.  The  symptom- 
atology and  diagnosis  under  each  subjectare  very  succinctly  treated. 
The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  book  adds  very  much  to  its 
usefulness.  The  accidents  of  pregnancy  and  labor  are  partic- 
ularly thoroughly  treated.  To  cite  an  example,  under  disorders 
of  the  urinary  tract  the  subject  of  albuminuria  is  treated  of  very 
fully  in  twelve  pages  and  yet  the  subject  is  taken  up  so  thoroughly 
that  any  practitioner,  even  with  limited  experience,  should  readily 
be  able  to  differentiate  between  the  albuminuria  due  to  preg- 
nancy and  the  albuminuria  which  is  associated  with  more  serious 
conditions  of  nephritis.  Also  the  clinical  manifestations  of  eclamp- 
sia are  well  described  and  systematically  arranged.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  serious  condition  is  systematically  stated  and  yet  so 
well  arranged  that  it  can  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  reader 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  various  complications  of  labor,  such  as 
hemorrhage,  malpresentation  of  the  child,  anomalies  of  the 
pelvis,  are  fully  described  and  their  treatment  accurately  mapped 
out.  This  work  should  certainly  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of 
those  who  are  treating  many  cases  of  obstetrics. 

E.  M.  Green. 

NOTICES. 

A  Study  of  Heredity  in  Epilepsy.     By  Everett  Flood,  A.M.,  M.D., 
and  Miss  Marion  Collins.     (Reprint.) 

This  is  a  careful  study  based  upon  a  full  investigation  of  the 
pedigrees  of  78  of  the  patients  of  the  Monson  State  Hospital 
with  some  pedigrees  of  allied  families,  making  90  in  all.  The 
conclusions  are  as  follows : 

I .  We  have  no  conclusive  evidence  that  alcoholism  in  the  parents  is  a  cause 
of  epilepsy  in  the  children,  although  alcoholism  is  often  associated  with 
epilepsy.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  concomitant  of  epilepsy  and  an  additional 
evidence  of  nervous  weakness. 
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2.  Feeble-mindedness  is  also  associated  with  epilepsy  and  there  is  some 
evidence  that  it  is  caused  by  the  same  defect  that  caused  the  epilepsy. 

3.  Fitting  the  material  to  the  two  hypotheses,  first  epilepsy  is  a  recessive 
trait  that  is  inherited  only  as  epilepsy  and  second,  that  epUepsy,  feeble-minded- 
ness and  insanity  are  due  to  the  same  defect  which  may  appear  in  the  form 
of  any  one  of  them,  there  is  no  striking  evidence  in  favor  of  one  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other.  The  truth  probably  lies  somewhere  between  the  two. 

4.  While  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  at  present  whether  every  case  of 
epilepsy  is  inherited  or  to  say  in  what  proportion  of  cases  it  is  inherited,  we 
can  say  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  some  nervous  defect  op. 
both  sides  of  the  family,  extreme  nervousness,  migraine,  alcoholism,  sexual 
immorality  and  lack  of  moral  sense. 

The  Role  of  the  Nervous  System  as  Affecting  the  Symptomatology 
OF  Disease,  and  the  Influence  of  Disturbance  in  its  Functions  on 
Morbidity.  By  H.  A.  Tomlinson,  M.D.  Reprinted  from  the  American 
Journal  of  Insanity,  January,  1913. 

There  is  a  pathos  and  a  feehng  of  sadness  in  opening  this  pam- 
phlet, for  it  is  in  all  probability  the  last  contribution  made  by 
the  distinguished  author.  Dr.  Tomlinson  had  promised  a  paper 
for  the  Minneapolis  meeting  of  the  Academy,  but  he  was  seized 
with  the  illness  that  resulted  fatally,  before  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  prepare  it.  The  paper  under  review  might  be  characterized 
his  legacy ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  someone  will  continue  the  studies 
therein  suggesed.     The  opening  sentences  give  the  thesis : 

Through  a  number  of  years  of  observation  of  the  symptomatology  of  dis- 
ease, both  in  the  sane  and  in  the  insane,  I  have  noted  and  recorded  certain 
manifestations  that  seem  to  me  to  vary  in  their  incidence  and  prominence 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  general  nervous  system  in  the  individual, 
and  to  bear  no  definite  relation  to  the  diseased  condition  present  or  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  its  severity.  These  clinical  observations  have  been  supplemented 
by  studies  made  post-mortem,  so  that  there  has  been  the  opportunity  for 
comparison  between  the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and  other  evidences  of 
morbidity,  with  the  disclosures  at  autopsy.  The  conclusion  has  been 
reached,  as  the  result  of  these  observations  and  comparisons,  that  the  ner- 
vous system  has  a  more  considerable  influence  than  is  credited  to  it  usually, 
in  determining  both  the  symptomatology  and  the  morbidity  of  disease  in  the 
individual,  and,  that,  therefore,  a  careful  study  of  the  functional  capacity  of 
the  general  nervous  system  should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  examination 
of  the  person  who  consults  us;  and  particularly  so  if  he  is  suffering  with 
chronic  disease. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting 
of    the    American    Medico- Psychological    Association,    and    was 
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addressed  to  alienists.  But  it  has  a  broader  import,  the  suggested 
investigation  will  help  to  rationalize  the  wild  vagaries  of  mental 
healing,  and  bridge  the  chasm  that  now  separates  the  purely 
physical  from  the  psychologic. 

In  addition  to  an  investigation  of  this  kind  which,  if  productive 
of  any  results,  will  be  valuable  and  intensely  interesting  there 
is  an  important  social  feature  which  might  require  the  arising  of 
a  prophet  of  the  Old  School  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not.  Dr. 
Tomlinson  recognized  this  in  the  following: 

I  believe  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  principal  result  of  modern 
social  conditions  has  been  the  disproportionate  development  of  the  nervous 
system  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  organism,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  vegetative  capacity ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  this  unequal 
development  has  lessened  the  vitality  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  and 
lowered  its  resistance;  while  the  nervous  system  requiring  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  share  of  nutriment,  and  failing  to  get  it,  has  its  potentiality 
lessened  and  is  therefore  more  unstable  without  normal  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  organism,  or,  in  physiological  terms,  its  irritability  is  increased,  while 
its  capacity  for  reconstitution  is  lessened,  the  result  being  the  continuous 
tendency  to  react  excessively  to  small  stimuli. 

The  Health  of  the  Workers.  By  C.  E.-A.  Winslow.  Printed  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  for  the  use  of  its 
policy-holders.     1913. 

Prof.  Winslow  in  this  pamphlet  presents  a  readable,  easy-to-be- 
understood  account  of  the  dangers  from  occupational  diseases 
and  methods  for  their  prevention.  Its  distribution  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  means  of  popular  education  and  a  creator  of  sound  public 
opinion. 

The  Life  Insurance  Company  as  A  Dynamic  in  the  Movement  for 
Physical  Welfare.     By  Eugene  L.  Fisk,  M.D.     (Reprint.) 

Dr.  Fisk  claims  that  the  efforts  put  forth  by  some  life  insurance 
companies  is  not  only  a  good  business  venture  for  the  companies — 
the  prolongation  of  life  saving  them  money — but  of  direct  benefit 
to  the  policy-holder  as  well.  "The  prolongation  of  life  is  the  end 
that  justifies  the  financial  expenditure,  but  the  immediate  work 
in  hand  is  to  make  life  more  livable." 

Among  other  items,  he  suggests  "a  system  of  free,  annual 
medical  examinations,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  disease  or 
disease-tendencies  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 


The  Alienist  and  Neurologist  for  May  is  an  interesting  number, 
presenting  several  articles  that  are  of  interest  to  the  medical 
sociologist  as  well  as  to  the  alienist. 
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ILLUMINATION  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  MED- 
ICAL SOCIOLOGY.! 

By  Percy  W.  Cobb,  B.S.,  M.D.,    Physical   Laboratory,    National   Electric  Lamp  Associ- 
ation, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

We  are  prone  to  think  of  our  senses  in  a  most  fragmentary  way. 
We  commonly  appraise  om*  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  for  exam- 
ple, as  avenues  for  the  reception  of  written  and  spoken  language, 
as  making  possible  the  performance  of  the  details  of  our  daily 
activities,  and  as  protection  against  accidents  which  without 
them  would  easily  befall  us.  Of  the  deep  import  of  especially 
the  three  senses  of  sight,  hearing  and  touch,  to  our  intellectual 
life  we  think  little.  And  yet,  the  very  fundamental  and  perhaps 
innate  conceptions  of  time,  space  and  matter  which  are  the  very 
foundation  stones  of  intellectual  life  are,  with  their  relations 
one  to  the  other,  mainly  dependent  on  these  three  senses  for  their 
existence. 

That  this  is  now  held  to  be  true  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  our 
educational  systems  of  the  present  day  from  kindergarten  to  post- 
graduate course,  practical  first-hand  sensory  experience  has  so 
largely  displaced  the  old  didactic  method  of  teaching.  Present- 
day  students  of  all  ages  make  use  of  their  own  eyes,  ears  and  fingers 
in  direct  observation  instead  of  sitting  still  to  have  second-hand 
knowledge  poured  into  them. 

•  Read  before    the   American    Academy    of    Medicine  at   the  Thirty-eighth    Annual 
Ifeeting,  Minneapolis,  June  13,  1913. 
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Lack  of  time  forbids  more  lengthy  discussion  of  this  point, 
further  than  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  loss  or  impairment  of  one 
of  the  senses  is  a  loss  much  more  profund  than  its  immediate 
and  obvious  results  would  make  it  appear.  It  is  a  loss  of  fully  as 
much  consequence  to  the  mental  life  as  impairment  of  the  digest- 
ive, respiratory  or  circulatory  function  is  to  the  physical.  It 
results  in  what  we  may  call  intellectual  malnutrition. 

It  is  a  somewhat  anomalous  situation  on  which  the  engineer 
(or  physicist)  becomes  interested  in  physiologic  problems;  and 
yet  every  engineering  problem  has  the  final  purpose  of  supplying 
some  physiologic  need.  This  is  usually  so  remote  that  the  engineer 
does  not  need  to  concern  himself  with  it.  He  leaves  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  physician,  the  hygienist  or  the  legislator,  the  question, 
for  instance,  of  what  articles — food,  clothing,  drugs,  or  what  not — 
shall  be  transported  over  the  avenues  of  commerce  which  he  con- 
structs and  how  these  shall  be  used  at  their  destination.  His 
dealings  are  entirely  with  the  physical  entities — matter  and  energy. 
These  are  the  means  which  he  is  called  upon  to  work  into  ends. 

But  in  certain  problems  he  goes  along  way  astray  if  he  denies 
responsibility  for  the  results  which  his  work  may  bring  about, 
for  his  profession,  first  and  always,  has  the  ultimate  object  of 
supplying  some  need  which  has  a  physiologic  bearing  upon  human- 
ity, which  enlarges  human  life  by  contributing  to  its  physical, 
mental  or  esthetic  growth  and  activity,  and  in  some  cases  this 
end  lies  very  near  to  the  engineer's  work.  In  such  cases,  if  in  the 
struggle  for  so-called  efficiency  he  merely  attains  a  greater  result 
with  an  equal  immediate  expenditure  of  wealth,  and  neglects  a 
more  insidious  damage  to  human  health  and  safety  which  in  the 
course  of  time  comes  about  from  his  work,  he  must,  from  every 
human  standpoint,  be  considered  a  failure. 

The  illuminating  engineer  has  realized  his  responsibility  in  this 
particular.  His  activity  is  in  the  proper  supply  of  light,  either 
artificial  or  daylight,  to  the  consumer.  If  he  seeks  to  do  this  only 
so  as  to  get  the  most  light  for  the  least  money,  he  is  a  failure  as 
an  illuminating  engineer,  for  of  the  three  senses  which  are 
paramount  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  in  the  use  of  the  in- 
tellect and  in  esthetic  life,  the  one  which  concerns  him  is  perhaps 
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the  most  highly  appraised — vision.  And  it  is  the  very  one  which 
we  know,  by  chnical  experience,  to  be  the  most  dehcately  ad- 
justed and  the  most  subject,  in  its  working,  to  conditions  outside 
the  body.  The  otologist  finds  abundant  work  to  do,  but  how 
often  can  he  make  the  acoustic  environment  of  the  patient  appear 
to  be  even  a  contributory  factor  in  ear  trouble?  It  is  true,  there 
is  occupation  deafness,  but  only  in  special  cases  where  the  sub- 
ject is  exposed  to  noises  that  from  their  intensity  can  fairly  be 
considered  traumatic.  These  cases  are  the  few  demanding 
special  protection  and  not  the  many.  Such  an  expression  as 
"ear-strain"  is  unheard  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  know  that  in  certain  cases,  eye  troubles 
may  be  the  direct  result  of  light  of  extreme  intensity  or  of  peculiar 
character.  The  chief  representatives  of  this  group  of  eye- troubles 
are  electric  ophthalmia  and  snow-blindness,  anatomically  charac- 
terizied  by  an  intense  inflammatory  disturbance  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  sometimes  the  cornea,  and  are  always  traceable  to  the 
exposure  of  the  eyes  to  light  under  peculiar  conditions,  either  to 
the  radiation  from  an  electric  arc  light  of  some  description,  often 
to  an  accidental  flash  due  to  a  large  amount  of  energy,  as  in  a 
power-station,  or  in  the  case  of  snow-blindness,  to  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  sunlight  reflected  from  the  snow,  usually  in  high  alti- 
tudes. The  conditions,  however,  which  result  in  such  disturb- 
ances are  always  unusual,  and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  as  to 
any  such  trying  results  from  the  ordinary  use  of  our  modern  il- 
luminants.  They  are,  moreover,  outspoken  and  easily  recog- 
nizable, and  the  means  for  their  prevention  well  known  and  simple 
of  application.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  their  relative 
infrequency  of  occurrence,  makes  them  a  group  of  eye- troubles 
of  very  small  general  interest. 

It  is  different  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  eyes,  day  in  and  day 
out,  by  the  millions  whose  time  is  occupied  in  our  schools,  fac- 
tories and  offices  throughout  the  country  at  work  demanding 
close  application  of  the  eyes.  Whereas,  it  might  be  and  is  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate  in  any  particular  case  just  how  any  damage 
to  the  eyes  may  come  about  through  a  faulty  illumination,  yet 
the  overwhelming  number  of  individuals  concerned  and  the  clin- 


ical  knowledge  that  the  eyes  can  suffer  from  improper  Hghting, 
make  the  problems  that  arise  in  lighting  the  work  places  of  these 
millions  sufficiently  important  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  best 
specialized  skill  that  the  country  can  produce. 

Not  many  years  ago,  when  the  Illuminating  Engineering  So- 
ciety in  this  country  was  in  its  early  infancy,  there  was  question 
raised  in  some  quarters  as  to  its  excuse  for  existence.  Members 
of  such  a  society,  it  was  said,  could  be  concerned  only  with  ques- 
tions of  the  installation  of  lights,  and  electrical  and  gas  engineers 
could  already  do  that.  Editorials  and  other  articles,  often  of  de- 
preciatory tone,  appeared  in  the  journals  under  heads  such  as 
"What  is  an  Illuminating  Engineer?"  But  the  past  few  years 
have  answered  such  questions,  and  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  has  justified  its  existence. 

That  organization  is  now  proud  of  a  membership  that  num- 
bers something  over  thirteen  hundred.  Of  these  many  are  at- 
tached, in  various  capacities,  both  technical  and  commercial,  to 
large  concerns  whose  activities  are  contributory  to  lighting — - 
by  both  electricity  and  gas.  There  is  another  group  of  members 
whose  occupation  is  teaching,  men  connected  with  our  prominent 
educational  institutions  in  the  departments  of  engineering,  still 
another  professional  group  who  appear  as  consultants  in  engineer- 
ing practice,  and  lastly  a  group  of  scientific  men  whose  time  is 
devoted  to  investigation  of  questions  dealing  with  the  produc- 
tion, measurement  and  utilization  of  light.  The  bulk  of  the 
membership  is  perhaps  comprised  in  these  groups.  There  is, 
however,  a  note  that  rings  out  in  the  ears  of  one  who  watches  the 
activities  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  and  that  is  a 
humanitarian  tendency.  The  questions  of  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  light,  its  adaptation  to  the  particular  purposes  to  which  it 
is  to  be  applied,  and  the  protection  of  the  user  from  possible  harm 
due  to  the  improper  use  of  light,  or  his  protection  from  accident 
in  general,  as  far  as  it  can  be  secured  by  properly  lighting  dan- 
gerous places,  the  satisfactoriness  of  the  lighting  system  to  the 
user,  and  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  impression  it  may  make — all 
of  these  points  are  prominent  in  the  discussions  that  ensue  when- 
ever the  members  come  together. 
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Perhaps  an  outline  of  a  few  of  the  special  activities  of  this 
society  may  be  of  interest.  One  of  these  is  the  recommendation 
and  attempt  to  secure  legislation  looking  to  general  protection  as 
far  as  concerns  factory  lighting.  The  governor  of  New  York 
State  has  recently  signed  a  bill  which  prescribes,  among  other 
things,  conditions  for  the  proper  illumination  of  dangerous  places 
about  machinery,  and  in  halls  and  on  stairways,  and  also  touches 
the  question  of  the  illumination  of  work  places  so  as  to  avoid 
glare  and  undue  strain  upon  the  eyes.  These  provisions  were 
drawn  up  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Factory  Lighting  Legislation  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society. 

A  second  committee  is  studying  the  question  of  glare  from  re- 
flecting surfaces — notably  the  reflection  from  highly  calendered 
paper.  Its  activity  at  present  centers  about  the  books  used  in 
schools,  and  it  is  now  getting  in  touch  with  paper-makers,  pub- 
lishers and  school -governing  bodies,  and  collecting  information 
as  to  the  possibility  and  practicability  of  the  use  of  a  perfectly 
matt-surfaced  paper  and  a  matt  printing  ink  in  school  books,  and 
the  establishment  on  some  such  basis  of  a  standard  of  book- 
making  for  school  purposes. 

The  question  of  education  is  not  being  neglected.  A  definite 
movement  is  on  foot  to  cooperate  with  universities  and  technical 
schools  and  to  get  a  special  course  in  illumination  made  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  the  technical  schools.  Another  subsidiary 
body  has  charge  of  the  question  of  popular  lectures  in  illumina- 
tion to  be  given  before  such  lay  bodies  as  may  be  interested. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  production  of  an  Illumination  Primer. 
This  is  a  brief,  illustrated  pamphlet,  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  setting  forth  in  simple  language  and  clear  pictures  the 
fundamental  practical  considerations  in  the  matter  of  illumina- 
tion so  that  they  can  be  successfully  applied  by  the  intelligent 
reader  who  is  without  technical  learning.  The  pamphlei:  itself  has 
already  found  a  wide  circulation  and  has  been  reprinted  in  full 
in  a  number  of  technical  journals. 

And  finally,  within  the  last  year  or  so,  the  policy  has  developed 
of  systematically  getting  in  touch  with  other  societies  who  are 
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or  should  be  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing Society.  A  Committee  on  Reciprocal  Relations  keeps  in- 
formed as  to  the  large  meetings  of  such  bodies  as  might  be  inter- 
ested, and  undertakes  to  provide  from  the  ranks  of  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society  speakers  before  meetings — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  present  one — with  the  aim  that  ultimately  the  two  bodies 
may  coordinate  their  activities  in  so  far  as  these  lie  on  common 
ground. 

A  discussion  of  the  work  being  done  looking  toward  the  better- 
ment of  illumination  conditions  would  not  be  complete,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  present  speaker,  without  a  brief  discussion 
of  that  phase  of  the  work  which  is  his  special  field,  namely,  the 
investigation  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  illumina- 
tion depends.  That  this  is  not  outside  the  interest  of  the  Illumina- 
ting Engineering  Society  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  within  its 
membership  is  a  group  of  men,  both  attached  and  unattached 
to  educational  institutions,  whose  time  is,  in  part  at  least,  devoted 
to  research  in  questions  pertaining  in  every  way  to  illumination. 
More  than  this,  there  is  a  Committee  on  Research  composed  of 
individuals  of  this  group.  This  committee  numbers  among  its 
members  not  only  men  whose  interest  is  primarily  in  the  physical 
aspect  of  illumination,  but  also  an  ophthalmologist,  a  physiologist 
and  a  psychologist — these  last  two  having  been  chosen  from  the 
fact  that  the  researches  they  have  conducted  on  their  own  branches 
have  had  to  do  with  the  reactions  of  living  organisms  to  light. 
The  aim  of  this  committee  is  to  bring  closer  together  the  physi- 
cal and  biologic  phases  of  the  general  question  of  light  and  to 
encourage  original  work  in  this  line  by  suggesting  problems  and 
methods  for  their  solution,  along  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
pitfalls  on  the  way  and  precautions  necessary  to    avoid    them. 

These  questions  are  partly  physical,  relating  to  the  production 
and  measurement  of  light,  but  lie  also  to  a  considerable  extent  within 
the  domains  of  physiology  and  psychology.  This  last  group  of 
questions  should  be  of  special  interest  to  the  present  body,  and  with- 
out going  into  a  detailed  technical  discussion  it  is  proposed  to  out- 
line some  of  the  problems  that  appear  to  one  who  devotes  his  mind 
to  the  subject.     Broadly,  the  problem  is  to  provide  a  set  of  con- 
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ditions,  under  which  work  may  be  done  to  the  greatest  efficiency — 
the  greatest  efficiency  with  respect  to  all  considerations,  with  re- 
spect to  the  quality  and  amount  of  work  done,  with  respect  to 
the  comfort  of  the  worker  and  to  his  ability  to  continue  at  work 
with  minimum  of  fatigue,  both  in  the  short  run  of  hours,  days  or 
weeks,  and  in  the  long  run  of  years,  without  undue  impairment 
of  his  visual  apparatus;  and  incidentally,  although  this  is  by  no 
means  unimportant,  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  worker  by 
providing  him  with  surroundings  which  shall  be  not  only  inoffen- 
sive to  his  esthetic  sense,  but  which  shall,  if  possible,  be  positively 
pleasing.  It  is  not  an  idle  statement  to  say  that  under  pleasing 
surroundings  work  is  done  not  only  better  and  more  efficiently 
but  also  with  less  strain  and  less  impairment  of  strength  on  the 
part  of  the  worker.  And  nearly  every  one  can  be  made  to  see  that 
a  large  fraction  of  the  difference  between  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
surroundings  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  such  surroundings  are 
lighted. 

As  to  actual  injury  to  the  eyes  themselves,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
this  might  be  due  to  certain  qualities  of  the  light.  As  an  example, 
electric  ophthalmia  can  be  reasonably  attributed  to  certain  invisi- 
ble radiations  in  the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum.  But, 
as  was  said,  injuries  of  this  nature  are  not  of  prime  interest  in 
the  general  question  of  illumination  as  it  relates  to  society  at 
large,  because  they  do  not  appear  under  usual  conditions. 

Rather  than  the  specific  character  of  the  light,  it  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  speaker,  the  distribution  of  the  light  that  enters 
into  the  question  of  illumination  as  the  chief  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered. As  far  as  concerns  any  possible  injury  to  the  eyes  from 
artificial  light  sources  as  at  present  used  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
workers,  this  cannot  be  laid  to  either  the  quality  of  the  light 
or  to  the  entire  quantity  falling  into  the  eye,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  by  actual  measurements  in  both  respects — as  to  visi- 
ble intensity  and  as  to  relative  intensity  in  the  ultra-violet  region 
of  the  spectrum,  artificial  lights  as  at  present  used  fall  far  below 
the  values  which  obtain  in  ordinary  daylight  conditions. 

The  factor  in  illumination  that  enters  into  the  genesis  of  eye- 
disturbance  seems  to  relate    to    the    distribution    of    brightness 
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in  the  visual  field  of  the  worker.  Just  what  is  meant  by  this,  and 
just  what  the  physiologic  problems  are  that  are  concerned  in  il- 
lumination can  perhaps  best  be  made  clear  by  a  few  simple  con- 
crete examples.  The  filament  of  a  modern  incandescent  electric 
lamp  is,  roughly  speaking,  a  million  times  as  bright  as  the  objects 
which  it  illuminates.  It  has  long  been  known  that  such  an  object 
in  the  field  of  vision  is  a  distinct  irritation  to  the  eyes,  especially 
when  these  are  at  the  same  time  taxed  by  close  work.  Just  what 
the  physiologic  mechanism  of  this  disturbance  is  does  not  seem 
clear.  It  is  markedly  mitigated  when  the  intense  brilliancy 
of  the  filament  is  reduced  and  spread  out  over  an  apparently 
larger  area,  as  by  the  interposition  of  a  frosted  glass  surface,  the 
total  light  falling  into  the  eye  remaining  nearly  the  same.  We  may 
from  this  lay  down  a  general  proposition,  that  light  falling  upon 
the  retina  in  too  concentrated  a  way  is  irritating. 

Again,  a  disproportionately  large  amount  of  light  faUing  into 
the  eyes — the  same  not  being  that  reflected  from  the  object  which 
we  wish  to  see — will  reduce  the  apparent  clearness  of  that  object, 
the  more  so  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  bright  surround- 
ings and  the  dark  object.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  occurs 
when  one  attempts  to  scrutinize  a  picture  on  the  wall  close  to  a 
window.  Here,  apparently,  the  large  amount  of  light  coming 
from  the  window  simply  "drowns  out"  the  retinal  image  of  the 
picture — partly  by  the  scattering  of  the  intense  light  within  the 
eyeball,  and  partly  through  the  well  known  law  of  contrast. 
This  latter  is  the  explanation — as  will  be  remembered — of  the 
darker  appearance  of  any  object  when  seen  on  a  light  background, 
and  its  apparent  brightening  up  when  placed  on  a  dark  ground, 
and  is  a  cardinal  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  question  of 
illumination. 

It  must  not  be  thought  from  the  foregoing  that  the  elimination 
of  all  bright  objects  except  the  direct  object  of  vision  is  an  end  to 
be  sought.  Indeed  the  speaker  has  obtained  results  which  seem 
to  show  the  contrary,  and  indicate  that  the  object  of  vision  and  its 
sturoimdings  should  be  of  about  equal  brightness.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement has  been  shown  to  give  visual  discrimination  equal  or 
possibly  better  than  that  afi'orded  by  dark  surroundings,  and  also 
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seems  to  give  more  comfort  to  the  eyes.  The  intensely  local 
system  of  illumination,  where  each  individual  work  place  is  illu- 
minated by  its  separate  light,  close  to  the  work,  has  the  effect 
of  placing  the  work  in  relative  dark  surroundings,  and  good  prac- 
tice has  anticipated  the  result  just  stated,  and  condemns  intense 
local  illumination,  in  favor  of  a  general  illumination  moderately 
intensified  with  local  lights  where  necessary. 

The  objectionable  features  which  have  just  been  discussed 
all  involve  extremes  of  brightness  of  the  objects  within  the  field 
of  vision;  the  exposed  light-source,  the  high-light  obscuring  the 
relatively  less  bright  objects  and  the  intense  local  illumination 
of  the  work  place  all  involve  excessive  contrasts.  At  present  a  sys- 
tem of  illumination  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  which  has  the  end 
in  view  of  reducing  these  high  contrasts  in  the  visual  field  toward 
a  minimum.  This  is  the  indirect  system — where  the  light  source 
is  concealed,  throwing  light  upon  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room 
which  in  turn  reflect  the  light  and  virtually  become  the  light 
source  for  the  occupants  of  the  space.  Thus  are  seemed  the  maxi- 
mum extent  and  minimum  brightness  of  what  is  to  the  eye  the 
light  source,  and  the  excessive  contrasts  are  done  away  with. 
Such  a  system  of  illumination  affords  great  comfort  to  the  eyes, 
and  is  at  present  becoming  a  favorite  one,  especially  where  a  rest- 
ful and  decorative  effect  is  desired. 

Indirect  illumination,  however,  is  not  a  definite  and  constant 
quantity.  Within  it  there  is  a  wide  latitude  for  the  exercise  of 
discretion  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  Its  charac- 
teristic feature  is,  as  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  a  very  large 
light  soturce  of  low  brilliancy— but  these  two  quantities,  extent 
and  brilliancy  of  the  effective  source,  as  well  as  its  location,  are 
still  subject  to  wide  variations.  Increasing  the  extent  of  the 
light-emitting  area  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  depth  and 
definition  of  shadows.  Where  the  shadows  are  nearly  or  alto- 
gether done  away  with,  the  brilliancy  of  an  interior  is  largely  lost. 
It  becomes  flat  and  monotonous  in  appearance  in  a  way  that 
grows  on  one  in  the  course  of  time  and  is  apt  to  become  depress- 
ing. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  light-emitting  areas  in  a  room — 
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the  sources  themselves  or  the  surfaces  reflecting  their  Hght — shall 
be  placed  so  that  they  never  fall  within  the  visual  fields  of  the  oc- 
cupants. We  may  choose  between  small  sources  of  high  bright- 
ness, as  in  direct  lighting,  or  extensive  surfaces  of  low  brightness, 
as  in  the  indirect  system,  which  shall  throw  sufficient  light  upon 
the  working  plane.  Which  we  shall  elect  to  use  will  depend  greatly 
on  the  work.  The  former — light  coming  from  focal  sources  and 
consequently  having  a  definite  direction  and  casting  sharp  shad- 
ows—will prove  superior  for  work  which  involves  vision  of  small 
solid  objects,  such  as  in  a  printing  ofiice.  In  other  occupations 
shadows,  unless  carefully  evaded,  will  prove  an  absolute  hindrance, 
as  for  instance  in  a  drafting  room,  where  the  T-square  and  straight 
edges  may  cast  such  shadows  as  to  make  work  impossible.  There 
is  then  no  type  of  light  installation  to  be  generally  recommended. 
In  every  case,  where  a  number  of  individuals  are  concerned,  the 
problem  involves  careful  consideration  of  the  work  these  have  to 
do  and  the  places  they  occupy,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  lighting 
system  to  these  circumstances. 

Then  one  more  point  has  to  be  considered.  What  particular 
distribution  of  bright  objects  is  to  be  allowed  about  each  working 
place?  Absolutely  everything  visible  from  there  may  send  light 
into  the  eyes  of  the  worker,  from  the  light  source  down  to  the  dark- 
est corner  of  the  room.  What  conditions  in  this  respect  are  al- 
lowable in  order  that  the  eyes  may  not  be  unduly  taxed?  Some 
of  these  conditions  have  been  touched  upon.  Others  must  and 
are  receiving  the  attention  of  investigators.  When  we  know 
just  how  much  light  we  may  throw  upon  the  retina,  and  exactly 
how  we  may  dispose  it  there — whether  we  may  concentrate  it  in 
the  tiny  image  of  an  ordinary  light  source,  or  whether  we  must 
spread  it  out  into  the  much  larger  retinal  image  of  say  half  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  to  avoid  ill  effects  in  the  eyes — we  will  have 
data  which  must  be  combined  with  those  depending  purely  and 
simply  on  the  requirements  of  distinct  vision. 

In  brief,  while  the  amoimt  and  distribution  of  light  necessary 
simply  to  see  the  work  in  hand  is  of  itself  a  problem  not  the  same 
in  any  two  cases,  it  is  yet  one  whose  method  of  solution  is  in  any 
instance  comparatively  simple  and  obvious.     The  engineer  may 
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solve  it  without  the  help  of  physiology.  The  question,  however, 
as  to  how  it  is  best  to  fill  the  outlying  portions  of  the  workers' 
visual  field,  how  much  we  may  concentrate  light  upon  small  por- 
tions of  the  retina  with  which  he  indirectly  sees  objects — in  short 
what  extremes  of  brightness  and  what  distribution  of  brightness 
his  eyes  may  be  subjected  to — this  question  involves  many 
factors  obscure  even  to  the  physiologist  and  the  eye  specialist. 
It  is  a  question  which  has  as  yet  only  begun  to  be  worked  out, 
and  it  is,  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  the  chief  question  upon  which 
depends  the  illuminating  engineer's  part  in  preserving  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  eyes  of  the  millions. 

DISCUSSION, 

Dr.  S.  D.  Risley,  Philadelphia: 

Every  medical  sociologist  should  find  cause  for  encouragement  when  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Illuminating  Engineers  is  willing  to  travel  so  far 
and  give  us  of  his  time  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  As  an  indication  of 
the  trend  of  things  toward  medical  sociology,  I  was  requested  by  the  Master 
Painters  to  discuss  an  allied  question — "The  Surfacing  and  Decoration  of 
Walls  and  Ceilings  in  Public  Schools  and  Hospitals."  These  questions  are 
closely  allied  to  the  subject  of  illumination  of  such  buildings.  I  am  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  principles  enunciated  by  Dr.  Cobb.  I  regret  that  he  did 
not  give  us  more  concrete  examples  of  the  quality  of  light  and  its  distribution, 
because  the  sub-committees  of  their  Society  must  have  secured  a  vast  amount 
of  experience  along  these  lines.  It  is  not,  as  Dr.  Cobb  has  said,  a  purely 
physical  question  but  one  closely  allied  to  the  hygiene,  especially  the  hygiene 
of  vision.  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  found  the  results  of  his  observations 
difficult  to  explain.  I  can  only  allude  briefly  to  the  physiologic  and  psycho- 
logic questions  involved  in  any  attempt  at  explanation.  For  instance,  a  person 
at  work  in  a  dark  room  in  the  circle  of  light  afforded  by  his  lamp  soon  becomes 
fatigued  and  only  by  the  utmost  determination  does  he  continue  his  work 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  work  under  such  conditions  is  not  as  satisfactory 
as  it  would  have  been  under  different  and  more  favorable  conditions  of  illumi- 
nation. When  a  man  is  at  work  at  the  reading  distance  his  pupils  contract, 
his  ciliary  muscles  contract  and  the  eyes  converge  upon  his  work,  under  a 
common  impulse  conveyed  through  the  third  or  oculo-motor  nerve.  When 
he  turns  his  eyes  to  the  dark  surfaces  of  the  room  the  pupil  expands  while 
both  the  accommodation  and  convergence  impulse  are  relaxed,  only  to  take 
up  the  strain  again  the  moment  he  turns  back  to  the  work.  This  constant 
contraction  and  expansion  not  only  causes  fatigue  of  the  eyes,  but  if  you 
will  recall  how  closely  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  is  associated  with  or  contiguous 
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to  other  important  structures  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  physiology  of  the 
fatigue  is  understood.  The  stereognostic  centers  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebel- 
lum to  which  the  sensory  impressions  are  distributed  from  the  congested  and 
weary  area  at  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  also  become  wearied  and  possibly 
confused.  In  this  way  we  may  explain  not  only  the  brain  fag  and  general 
fatigue  which  comes  on  from  work  under  improper  illumination  but  also  a 
possible  explanation  for  the  psychologic  impressions  to  which  Dr.  Cobb  has 
referred  in  his  paper.  We  know  what  the  hypnotist  does.  He  overwhelms 
the  sensory  parts  and  when  we  lose  our  power  of  apprehension,  that  is  to  say, 
when  stereognosis  is  impaired  we  become  "hypnotized."  The  bridge  between 
our  objective  and  subjective  brain  is  impaired  and  we  no  longer  reason  cor- 
rectly. Now  this  is  an  exaggerated  illustration  of  what  the  fatigue  means 
when  we  are  working  in  a  brilliant  center  of  light  and  looking  up  in  a  darkened 
room  and  under  many  other  conditions  which  Dr.  Cobb  has  suggested  in 
his  able  paper.  Therefore  the  suitable  illumination  of  oiu:  work  as  students 
is  an  important  hygienic  as  well  as  physiologic  problem. 

In  1 894,  in  my  work  on  School  Hygiene,  it  was  suggested  that  it  was  better 
to  use  a  large  number  of  electric  lamps  of  low  voltage  than  a  small  number 
of  very  white  brilliant  lights  and  that  these  should  be  as  far  as  possible  con- 
cealed; that  this  should  be  done  by  placing  a  large  number  of  lamps  around 
the  walls  of  the  room  near  the  ceiling  where  they  could  be  concealed  from  the 
observer  below  by  a  curved  cornice.  The  light  would  then  be  thrown  against 
the  ceiling  and  from  the  ceiling  the  room  would  be  illuminated.  One  of  the 
faults  in  many  schemes  for  indirect  illumination  is  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
and  reflection  always  being  equal  from  any  portion  of  the  room,  the  moment 
the  eyes  were  raised  they  would  receive  the  reflected  light  at  the  angle  of 
reflection  from  the  ceiling.  This  is  true  when  a  group  of  lamps  are  placed  in 
an  inverted  opaque  bowl  hung  from  the  ceiling.  This  is  true  especially 
where  the  walls  and  ceUing  have  smooth,  strongly  reflected  surfaces. 

Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam,  Providence: 

I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Cobb  what  is  the  opinion  of  experts  with  regard  to 
having  the  illumination  on  only  one  side  of  the  school  room,  in  a  room,  for 
example,  with  40  to  60  children,  some  of  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
away  from  the  light. 

Dr.  Cobb,  closing: 

There  are  so  many  points  involved  in  the  conditions  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Risley  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  adequately  upon  all  at  this  time.  He 
spoke  first  in  regard  to  the  motor  disturbance  of  the  eye,  the  pupillar>'  and 
ciliary  strain  of  going  from  extreme  light  to  extreme  darkness.  Of  course 
we  have  also  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye  which  must  suffer  when  vision 
becomes  difficult  and  we  have  the  retina,  that  wonderful  structure  of  which 
we  know  so  very  little  that  it  is  hard  to  say  definitely  very  much  about  it. 
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One  well-established  function  of  the  retina  is  that  of  adaptation,  by  which  it 
changes  its  sensitiveness  for  different  intensities  of  light.  This  change  may 
be  of  high  degree  and  requires  some  time  to  become  complete  when  it  is  ex- 
treme. If  the  change  from  dark  to  light,  and  mce  versa,  is  made  too  rapidly 
and  too  frequently  we  can  easily  imagine  that  a  distiu-bance  might  occur  in 
the  retina  which  in  the  long  run  would  be  a  serious  embarrassment  to  vision. 
In  reply  to  the  question  of  Dr.  Putnam  as  to  the  lighting  of  school-rooms, 
I  would  say  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  practice  generally  recognized 
as  the  best.  With  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  room  there  are  the  disadvantages 
that  the  pupils  have  to  work  in  their  own  shadows,  and  that  if  the  black- 
boards be  at  all  glossy,  reflections  will  be  a  disturbance  when  viewing  it  from 
almost  any  part  of  the  room.  In  general,  the  lighting  of  such  rooms  from  win- 
dows on  one  side  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  since  the  shadows  all  fall 
in  one  direction  and  the  pupil  can  readily  adjust  himself  to  avoid  them.  The 
difficulty  under  this  condition  is  the  relative  darkness  of  the  part  of  the  room 
remote  from  the  one  wall  provided  with  windows.  This  is  increased,  especially 
in  our  larger  cities,  by  the  proximity  of  tall  buildings  so  that  all  of  the  direct 
light  from  the  sky  falls  in  a  restricted  part  of  the  room  near  the  windows. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in  the  use  of  prism  glass  in  the  windows 
which  is  designed  for  just  such  situations.  The  entering  light  may  by  this 
means  be  directed  into  a  more  nearly  horizontal  cotu-se,  so  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  it  reaches  the  farther  parts  of  the  room.  Such  glass  is  obtainable,  made 
for  various  definite  angles  of  deflection,  and  the  particular  design  for  each 
case  should  be  chosen  by  one  familiar  with  the  principles  of  illumination  with 
as  much  care  as  to  its  suitability  to  the  particular  situation  as  would  be  used 
by  the  sociologist  in  devising  a  means  to  correct  moral  delinquency. 


PRESENT-DAY  AIMS  AND  METHODS    OF    STUDYING 
THE  OFFENDER.  1 

By  William  Healy,  M.D.,  Director  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute,  Chicago. 
Associate  Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases,  Chicago  Polyclinic. 

Present-day  studies  of  criminalism  aim  at  the  development  of  a 
science — a  science  of  adjustment  of  human  relationships.  The 
offender  is  out  of  line  with  the  requirements  of  society;  he  pre- 
sents himself  as  a  social  problem;  the  question  arises  how  to  get 
him  to  conduct  himself  within  required  bounds.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  involves  adjustment  between  social  possibilities 
and  individual  tendencies.  For  rectification  of  anti-social  con- 
duct there  must  be  self-developed  or  environmental  control — 
in  either  case  an  adjustment. 

It  is  quite  fair  to  speak  in  this  matter  of  developing  a  science 
because  there  is  hardly  a  suggestion  of  its  existence  in  the  measures 
of  adjustment  which  are  offered  under  the  auspices  of  the  law. 
By  its  simplest  terms  a  science  implies  delving  into  causes,  and 
correlation  of  modifying  activities  thereto.  Without  such  funda- 
mentals there  can  be  no  science. 

In  dealing  with  criminalism  by  the  canons  of  the  law,  attempt 
at  regulation  of  conditions  is  based  on  standard  a  priori  concep- 
tions of  the  effectiveness  of  a  scheme  of  social  salvation  which 
offers  certain  retributions  for  certain  offenses.  Adding  to  this 
the  range  of  powers  of  judge  and  jury,  and  pardoning  and  parole 
agencies,  we  have  in  vogue  a  system  which  can  be  characterized 
only  as  very  largely  using  a  hit  or  miss  method  in  the  prescription 
of  treatment  as  related  to  the  desired  end,  namely,  the  protec- 
tion of  society.  When  personal  judgment  on  the  part  of  officers 
of  the  law  is.  allowed  play  it  is  exercised  without  anything  like 
full  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  conduct  in  the  individual. 
Indeed  it  is  exercised  by  those  who  have  not  prepared  themselves 
for  judgment  by  study  of  the  causative  factors  which  lie  back 
of  anti-social  behavior  in  general.  So  neither  in  the  formulae 
of  criminal  law  nor  in  the  personal  judgment  of  officials  do  we 

1  Read   before   the   American    Academy   of   Medicine   at   the   Thirty-eighth  Annual 
Meeting,  Minneapolis,  June  13,  1913. 
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recognize  that  knowledge  of  antecedents  and  consequents  which 
we  always  find  at  the  foundation  of  any  science. 

It  is  not  only  from  consideration  of  methods  that  we  come  to 
realize  the  unscientific  aspects  of  our  dealing  with  the  ofiFender. 
Nothing  is  any  easier  than  to  produce  living  evidence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  an  applied  science  in  that  field.  Is  it  necessary  to  do  more 
than  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  some  intrinsic  condition  of 
mind  or  body  predisposes  towards  delinquency,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  still  no  cognizance  is  taken,  as  a  rule,  of  this  important 
truth?  Or  need  we  mention  the  well  known  fact  that  the  offender 
after  incarceration  is  turned  back  most  often  into  the  world 
not  only  no  better  equipped  to  avoid  misconduct,  but  often  per- 
force of  his  imprisonment  so  warped  in  mind  and  so  socially 
helpless  that  commission  of  new  offenses  becomes  at  once  the  com- 
pelling idea.  Why,  the  very  deprivations  and  mental  vacuities 
of  cell  life  can  readily  be  calculated  by  the  principles  of  the  most 
easily  understood  psychology  viciously  to  strengthen  in  certain 
types  the  very  obsessions  which  previously  led  to  criminalistic 
deeds.  Five  years  for  crime  against  the  person,  the  person  of 
a  child,  a  couple  of  months  of  freedom  without  surveillance  and 
with  several  commissions  of  like  offenses,  another  sentence  of 
eight  years — to  view  only  one  such  case  as  this,  in  the  light  of 
what  we  know  about  abnormal  psychology,  gives  something  to 
the  picture  of  the  weakness  of  our  unforesighted  treatment  of 
criminalism. 

The  notorious  failure  of  both  the  past  and  present  in  dealing 
with  the  individual  offender,  evinced,  save  in  the  days  of  hanging 
for  sheep  stealing,  by  the  astounding  annals  of  recidivism,  clearly 
demonstrates  both  the  non-existence  of  any  such  science  and  also 
the  need  for  its  development.  The  point  can  hardly  be  made 
clearer  than  by  the  fact  that  out  of  168,000  offenders  convicted  in 
England  in  1910,  104,000  had  been  convicted  previously,  and 
65,000  of  these  had  been  convicted  more  than  two  times  before, 
and  12,000  of  them  had  been  convicted  upwards  of  twenty  times 
previously.  Taking  the  major  offenses  in  that  same  year,  tried  at 
the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions,  we  find  that  out  of  11,300  con- 
victions no  less  than  8,000  had  been  previously  convicted.     One 
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instinctively  asks,  why  this  failure  of  adjustment?  Was  the  pre- 
scribed treatment  unsuited,  or  are  a  large  number  of  the  offenders 
innately  impossible,  or  did  the  environment  after  release  recreate 
criminalistic  impulsions?  Unfortunately,  in  the  Blue  Book  of 
criminal  statistics  we  find  no  trace  of  these  important  facts  having 
been  inquired  into. 

I  said  the  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  an  applied  science  in 
the  adjustment  of  criminal  affairs  could  hardly  be  made  clearer 
than  by  the  citation  of  the  above  figures,  but  after  all  even  that 
is  not  nearly  so  startling  as  is  the  fact  that  we  in  America  have  no 
figures  at  all  to  offer  on  recidivism.  This  means  that  the  most 
vital  knowledge,  that  knowledge  which  can  give  the  only  basis  for 
self-criticism,  is  not  even  gathered.  If  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  end  aimed  at  by  the  law  really  is  accomplished  or  not,  what 
then  do  we  know  that  can  lead  to  any  possible  betterment  of  a 
situation  that  is  universally  recognized  as  altogether  deplorable? 
In  every  progressive  field  of  activity,  in  the  development  of  every 
science  that  is  making  for  man's  welfare,  there  is  constant  meas- 
urement of  the  relationship  between  endeavor  and  result.  Not 
so  in  dealing  with  criminalism. 

A  general  summary  of  present  methods  of  handling  offenders 
could  be  made  in  simple  terms.  The  law  with  its  cut-and-dried 
formulae  and  its  prescription  of  certain  punishments  for  certain 
offenses  has  long  ago  decided  the  whole  procedure.  The  word 
of  the  fathers  prevaileth  and  the  efforts  which  have  made  in 
every  other  field  for  the  vast  progress  of  the  present  are  here  quite 
neglected.  There  is  not  even  inquiry  into  how  much  success  or 
failure  there  is  in  the  endeavor  of  the  law,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
differentiation  of  the  causes  of  those  failures  or  successes.  As 
its  own  interpreters  put  it,  the  law  judges  all  men  alike.  Whether 
he  be  made  of  steel  or  clay,  the  same  method  is  invoked  to 
straighten  a  man's  moral  defects,  and  all  are  presumed  to  react 
in  the  same  way  to  legal  punishments  or  to  other  environmental 
stresses. 

Fair  analogy  might  be  found  in  the  sister  profession,  medicine, 
if  the  teachings  of  the  professors  or  the  discussion  of  cases  had  to 
do  wholly  with  the  restrictions  under  which  one  must  practise 
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medicine  and  were  not  devoted  to  study  of  etiological  factors 
and  the  effects  of  various  possible  treatments.  Not  but  that 
plenty  of  legal  rules  will  always  be  necessary  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  innocent,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  study  of  the  mat- 
ter ends  there,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  treatment  is  prescribed  with- 
out reference  to  the  causes  of  the  offense,  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual, or  to  the  moral  prognosis.  Altogether  considerable 
note  is  being  taken  of  this  state  of  affairs  nowadays  by  the  legal 
brethren  abroad.  In  Germany,  judges  and  other  officials  hold 
conferences  and  take  courses  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  their  prob- 
lems of  criminalism.  The  responsibility  for  the  absence  of 
such  sources  of  instruction  elsewhere  rests  largely  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  legal  profession  which  has  not  laid  under  contribution  what 
other  sciences  could  offer  in  explanation  of  the  criminalistic 
phenomena  which  the  law  has  under  its  observation. 

The  aim  of  present-day  methods  of  studying  the  offender  is 
to  work  with  the  material  now  presented  to  the  law  for  solution 
and  show  such  relationships  between  causes  and  results  that  a 
science  shall  be  produced  which  shall  deal  first  and  foremost  with 
predictabilities — the  same  as  any  other  science  of  dynamics. 
Ranging  anywhere  from  agriculture  to  pedagogy,  this  type  of 
knowledge  is  considered  most  desirable;  what  will  this  and  that 
organism  do  in  this  and  that  environment?  to  what  extent  are 
the  proclivities  of  the  organism  modifiable?  In  the  field  of  human 
conduct  there  exists  an  amount  of  predictability  that  has  not 
heretofore  been  recognized.  For  this  practical  purpose  a  thorough- 
going study  of  the  offender  should  be  undertaken  and  altogether 
a  different  point  of  view,  involving  a  much  deeper  search  of  truth, 
is  to  be  maintained  than  what  is  now  carried  out  under  the  bare 
formulas  of  the  law,  where  there  is  little  insistence  on  any  of  the 
causal  facts.  Yet  the  definitive  aim  of  the  law,  namely,  the  pro- 
tection of  society,  is  the  chief  end  of  this  science,  too. 

The  end  is,  first  and  foremost,  to  render  aid  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  individual.  It  is  always  the  individual  him- 
self, however  dependent  his  career  may  have  been  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  baleful  general  forces,  who  is  under  consideration  be- 
fore  the   law.     Secondarily,    carefully   made   investigations   and 
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statistics  should  throw  much  hght  on  general  social  situations,  such 
as  are  provocative  of  criminality.  The  present  loose  talk  about 
some  of  these  influences  shows  clearly  the  absence  of  those  com- 
plete investigations  which,  working  by  the  scientific  process 
of  elimination,  would  not  jump  at  conclusions  without  taking  into 
account  at  least  all  of  the  obviously  possible  causes  of  misconduct 
in  the  individual.  In  the  long  run  these  safer  conclusions  will 
serve  as  the  best  foundations  of  some  of  the  larger  measures  of 
social  reform. 

Coming  now  to  the  methods  of  the  science  to  be  developed,  we 
may  first  insist  that  they  are  worth  a  careful  consideration  be- 
cause to  be  convincing  and  to  stand  the  criticism  of  those  whom 
the  science  seeks  to  have  as  allies,  the  reasonableness  of  the  meth- 
ods must  be  apparent.  The  results,  to  compare  with  predic- 
tions, one  must  often  await  long  for — to  be  sure,  they,  too,  must 
stand  scrutiny — but  the  steps  by  which  one  arrives  at  the  predic- 
tion should  themselves  give  evidence  of  rationality. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe  that  this  developing  science 
is  intensely  empirical.  It  seeks  to  learn  facts,  to  deal  with  facts, 
and  from  facts  to  deduce  conclusions  for  the  individual  case. 
The  theorizing  peculiar  to  a  preceding  criminology  is  to  be  dis- 
carded. The  everlasting  combat  concerning  free  will  and  deter- 
minisn,  the  insoluble  metaphysics  of  responsibility,  the  generaliza- 
tions from  superficial  surveys,  are  all  to  be  avoided.  The  time  has 
quite  gone  by  for  characterization  in  swelling  terms  of  crime 
as  being  due  to  some  great  causal  phenomenon,  or  as  being  a 
disease,  and  we  may  hope  nowadays  for  no  further  philosophizing 
about  "the  criminal"  (strange  phrase,  as  if  offenders  formed  a  dis- 
tinct human  species)  being  an  atavistic  or  any  other  conjectural 
type. 

Then  the  newer  method  of  studying  the  offender  perceives  clearly 
the  great  scientific  necessity  for  a  well-rounded  contemplation 
of  its  material,  the  human  individual.  The  work  of  the  exter- 
nalists, the  anthropometric  school,  can  already  be  relegated  to  a 
minor  place  because  all  have  concluded  that  human  conduct  has 
much  deeper  springs  than  may  be  tapped  by  the  measurement 
of  cephalic  diameters  or  sensibility  of  finger  tips.     The  danger 
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of  a  too  rapid  pigeon-holing  of  human  beings  according  to  al- 
leged explanatory  types — a  very  real  danger  if  a  clamor  for  pre- 
mature scientific  verdicts  should  be  set  up  in  any  quarter,  say  in 
court  work — also  is  to  be  met  by  the  insistence  on  thorough- 
going studies  before  prognosis  is  offered. 

This  newer  and  deeper  study  will  be  inevitably  time-consuming, 
even  for  the  well  trained.  In  this  one  fears  the  source  of  much 
objection,  but  no  one  doubts  the  complexity  of  criminalistic 
genetics  and  no  one  cares  for  unsafe  conclusions.  Above  all,  the 
profession  which  spends  days  and  weeks  in  preparing  for  and  try- 
ing just  one  aspect  of  a  criminal  case  should  be  the  first  to  uphold 
intensive  work  in  this  wide  investigation. 

The  roots  of  misconduct  may  be  found  in  (a)  outer  circumstances 
or  influences,  past  or  present;  (6)  in  physical  make-up,  discernibly 
structural  or  as  thought  of  in  terms  of  function  or  inherited  or 
congenital  conditions ;  (c)  in  mental  defects,  aberrations  or  peculiar 
traits ;  (d)  in  mental  habits,  imageries,  conflicts  and  repressions — 
or  in  any  combination  of  these  various  prime  sources.  A  one- 
sided study  of  the  offender  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  fruitful  of 
the  best  results,  except  in  cases  of  well  marked  mental  defect  or 
aberration,  or  where  physical  disease  or  defect  stands  in  strong 
causal  relationship  to  misdoing.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  many  indications  that  mental  defect  forms 
the  largest  cause  innate  in  the  individual  and  we  know  full  well 
the  role  that  a  single  disease,  epilepsy,  plays  in  criminalism — 
our  group  of  a  thousand  young  repeated  offenders  showing  about 
seven  per  cent,  certainly  epileptic.  So  investigations  carried  out 
far  enough  to  discriminate  these  human  disabilities  would  be  of 
vast  service,  especially  since  the  very  worst  crimes  are  committed 
by  these  types,  that  is,  if  society  could  then  see  the  necessity  for 
treating  the  offender  in  the  light  of  accurate  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis. But  even  here  why  should  we  be  content  without  going 
farther  and  ascertaining  the  causal  background  for  these  two  im- 
portant infirmities  and  deliberating  measures  of  prevention. 

Detailed  accounts  of  a  modern  scheme  of  studying  offenders 
have  been  offered  in  the  two  reports  issued  by  Committee  A  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology.     These 
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show  separate  items  of  information  and  groups  of  facts  for  investi- 
gation. These  again  can  be  classified  into  sociologic,  medical  and 
psychologic  data.  Which  class  of  facts  is  of  greatest  importance 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  state.  But  ascribe  as  we  may  the  main 
cause  of  delinquency,  either  in  the  individual  or  in  environmental 
conditions,  we  can  never  logically  or  scientifically  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  all  conduct,  good  or  bad,  is  an  attribute  of  mental 
life.  Every  factor  influencing  conduct  works  via  the  mind. 
That  not  all  action  is  controlled  by  the  higher  consciousness  does 
not  militate  against  the  truth  of  this.  Just  as  surely  as  all  voH- 
tional  power  is  aroused  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  just  so  certainly 
is  all  action  a  function  of  mind  and  is  directly  dependent  on  the 
integrity  of  the  central  nervous  system.  In  evaluating  the  rela- 
tive importance  and  the  effect  of  various  causal  agencies,  even 
environmental,  he  reckons  ill  who  leaves  out  the  world  of  mental 
processes  with  their  most  direct  relation  to  misconduct.  Even  a 
brief  consideration  of  this  point  will  make  it  stand  out  clearly. 

In  general,  the  study  of  mental  quantities  and  qualities  may  be 
spoken  of  as  a  differential  psychology.  In  this  investigation  of 
roots  of  criminalism  one  is  looking  for  those  mental  states  which 
act  as  driving  forces  of  conduct.  We  must  include  estimation  of 
mental  defects,  aberrations,  obsessions,  instabilities,  impulsions, 
irritations,  repressions,  worries,  conflicts,  imageries,  grudges 
and  suggestibility.  We  are  bound  to  become  involved  in  a  study 
of  what  John  Stuart  Mill  and  several  German  authors  call  charac- 
terology.  Of  cotuse  it  is  necessary  to  look  farther  and  record 
and  combat  every  possible  condition  which  aroused  the  activity 
of  these  driving  forces.  But  the  most  immediate  point  of  contact 
with  causes  is  to  be  gained  by  employment  of  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  developed,  a  good  deal  of  it  quite  recently,  in  the 
field  of  abnormal  psychology. 

Survey  of  this  rational  investigation  of  the  offender  leads  at 
once  to  the  conclusion  that  not  half  of  the  facts  necessary  for  ex- 
planation of  the  individual  career  were  sought  for  under  the  older 
criminology.  The  development  of  mental  tests  alone  has  done 
more  to  awaken  real  understanding  of  the  bases  of  criminalism 
than   whole   volumes   of   philosophic   generalizations.      Many  a 
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so-called  born  criminal  is  merely  a  mental  defective  influenced 
towards  crime  by  his  environment.  Similar,  but  unoff'ending, 
types  are  to  be  found  segregated  in  any  large  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded. 

We  are  brought  now  to  one  big  consideration  concerning  the 
present-day  methods  of  studying  the  offender.  They  are  not 
proceeding,  as  formerly,  along  the  lines  of  the  natural  history 
sciences.  The  inner  life  is  now  perceived  to  be  perhaps  of  more  im- 
portance than  anything  else.  Sizing  up  a  man's  reaction  to  his 
environment  without  knowledge  of  what  may  be  going  on  within 
him  which  directs  that  reaction  is  no  longer  scientifically  allow- 
able. Even  in  mental  defectives  the  mental  life,  for  instance  the 
peculiar  suggestibilities,  and  lack  of  powers  of  moral  inhibition 
which  are  found  in  varying  quantity  are  of  great  interest  and  in- 
deed of  importance  in  predicting  the  outcome  of  a  career.  It  all 
comes  to  the  point,  as  Devon  says  in  his  admirable  work  on 
"The  Criminal  and  Society,"  that  we  cannot  study  the  criminal 
as  a  man  studies  a  beetle.  We  have  rather  to  study  him  as  a 
man  studies  his  neighbor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  application  of  these  outlined 
methods  will  lead  to  much  criticism  of  the  treatment  and  pro- 
cedures now  in  vogue.  But  why  not?  Why  should  one  hesitate 
any  more  than  the  modern  agriculturist  hesitates  to  declare  his 
judgment  of  last  year  altogether  wrong  in  the  light  of  recent 
researches?  Has  the  past  proved  itself  infallible  in  any  other 
human  endeavor — why  should  we  believe  that  the  law  has  had 
the  last  word  on  effectiveness  of  a  scheme  of  adjustment?  One 
benignant  feature  of  this  whole  contemplated  work  will  recommend 
itself  highly  and  that  is  that  through  this  logical  method  of  inquiry 
into  why  there  is  social  failure  one  finds  an  astonishingly  easy  path 
of  approach  to  the  problem.  Not  to  the  same  extent  in  other 
courts  as  in  the  Juvenile  Court  work  it  will  be  found  but  never- 
theless everywhere  the  plan  of  scientific  inquiry,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  police  and  court  room  attitude,  wins  friendly  co- 
operation. 

The  practical  ends  achievable  by  careful  study  of  the  offender 
are,  as  hoped,  mostly  in  the  way  of  predictabilities.     One  can  see 
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definitely  that  there  are  certain  individuals  who  must  inevitably 
be  segregated  for  their  own  happiness  and  for  the  peace  of  society — 
these  are  the  mental  defectives  and  the  insane  and  the  epileptic 
criminals.  One  discovers  the  existence  of  physical  defects  with- 
out the  remedy  of  which  one  can '  definitely  say  there  can  be  no 
social  success.  One  can  discover  specialized  mental  defects 
and  peculiarities  which  have  brought  about  great  social  irritations 
through  the  endeavor  of  fitting  a  square  peg  into  a  round  hole. 
One  comes  to  know  of  various  hidden  habits  of  mental  life  which 
stand  in  an  immensely  causal  relationship  to  delinquency.  One 
can  find  imsuspected  vocational  aptitudes  through  which  the 
delinquent  can  hope  to  gain  only  that  first  requisite  for  moral 
life,  namely,  healthy  mental  interests.  And  then  there  is  the 
field  of  mental  conflicts  and  repressions  which  has  only  begun 
to  be  explored.  Knowledge  of  these  and  of  many  more  factors 
in  criminalism,  to  say  nothing  of  environmental  conditions,  is 
practicably  achievable  through  careful  study,  and  through  this 
study  can  be  seen  to  form  the  only  safe  foundation  for  predicta- 
bility and  social  treatment. 


THE  PHYSICIAN  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  CRIMINOLOGY.i 

By  Robert  H.  Gault,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Northwestern  University; 
Editor  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  Evanston,  111. 

In  the  year  1906,  26  per  cent,  of  laborers  who  were  stricken  in 
health  while  engaged  under  the  government  in  Panama,  were 
suffering  from  malarial  fever.  Six  years  later  those  thus  afflicted 
amounted  to  V2  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This  represents  a 
distinct  triumph  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  men  of  allied  pro- 
fessions in  the  prevention  of  disease.  It  alone  makes  it  possible 
for  our  nation,  a  great  social  organization,  to  express  itself  in  one 
of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  that  the  world  has  seen, — a  per- 
formance that  must  certainly  have  failed  ignominiously,  in  spite 
of  our  engineering  facilities,  had  it  not  been  for  the  issue  of  bio- 
logic and  medical  observation  which  cleared  the  way  and  pre- 
vented early  disaster.  Prevention  is  the  great  word  in  the  vocab- 
ulary of  the  physician  and  his  allies.  One  cannot  but  reflect, 
to  their  credit,  that  from  a  narrowly  selfish  economic  point  of 
view  they  could  never  have  adopted  it. 

With  the  growing  emphasis  upon  the  biologic  and  mental 
aspects  of  life  we  are  standing  at  a  distinct  angle  from  which  to 
approach  the  problem  of  the  prevention  of  the  development  of 
criminals.  In  this  day  the  goal  of  prevention  looms  so  large 
among  criminologists  that  one  may  say,  and  be  almost  sufficiently 
inclusive,  that  criminology  is  the  science  of  the  prevention  of  the 
development  of  criminals.  It  would  be  superfluous  for  a  layman 
to  urge  this  point  of  view  upon  the  medical  profession.  It  is 
already  theirs,  and  those  of  their  number  who  are  interested  in 
criminology  carry  it  with  them  into  the  new  field.  An  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  great  number  of  individual  criminals  so  that  we 
may  understand  the  limitations  of  their  several  natures  is  the 
proper  beginning  of  preventive  activity.  This,  of  course,  implies 
the  necessity  of  the  physician's  familiarity  with  the  methods 
of  criminologic  research.  The  physical,  anatomical,  and  physio- 
logic methods  required  are  already  at  their  immediate  command. 
There  is  another  phase  of  criminologic  research,  however,  the 

1  Read  before  the  American    Academy    of    Medicine    at    the    Thirty-eighth    Annual 
Meeting,  Minneapolis,  June  14,  1913. 
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psychologic,  in  which  physicians  will  realize  their  shortcomings. 

The  physician  as  a  criminologist  stands  in  a  somewhat  different 
relation  to  human  beings  than  that  which  obtains  in  the  case  of 
him  who  specializes  in  the  treatment  of  aural  or  ocular  disorders, 
or  what  not.  This  specialist  easily  develops  the  habit  of  regarding 
his  patient  as  so  much  material  to  be  molded  into  shape  or  joined 
or  separated.  His  relation  to  his  patient,  therefore,  assumes  an 
impersonal  character.  It  is  the  case  of  a  carpenter  and  so  much 
lumber.  If  the  criminal  were  merely  a  physically  sick  or  dis- 
ordered person  such  a  relation  by  itself  might  be  effective  of  good 
results,  as  indeed  it  is  in  many  instances.  Or  again,  if  the  criminol- 
ogist had  no  interest  in  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  he  might 
never  consider  him  from  any  other  than  an  objective  angle. 
I  have  no  statistical  data  to  support  my  hypothesis — none  is 
available — but  I  believe  a  good  brief  could  be  drawn  in  support 
of  the  proposition  that  to  the  extent  to  which  we  overemphasize 
the  physical,  and  neglect  to  take  full  account  of  the  mental 
factors  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  criminal,  we  incline 
ourselves  toward  leniency  in  our  dealings  with  him  and  hence, 
perhaps,  lend  a  hand  toward  increase  rather  than  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  crime.  In  the  study  of  normal  human  behavior  we 
take  the  common-sense  view  that  human  minds  are  determining 
factors  and  we  must  do  likewise,  I  believe,  in  the  investigation 
of  abnormal  behavior.  If  we  do  so,  we  shall  be  able,  without 
entering  upon  futile  speculation  regarding  human  freedom  to 
place  some  of  the  burden  of  responsibility,  not  necessarily  where 
it  belongs,  in  any  absolute  sense,  but  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good — namely,  upon  the  individual.  I  should  say,  too,  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  place  responsibility  elsewhere  whenever  such  a 
disposition  of  it  seems  to  be  appropriate.  Few  of  our  doctors  of 
medicine,  however,  have  up  to  this  time  taken  this  point  of  view. 
They,  therefore,  do  not  enter  into  the  consciousness  of  the  criminal 
and  analyze  his  motives.  One  avenue  to  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  such  a  character,  therefore,  is  closed. 

But  it  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  physician  that  he  has  been 
thus  limited.  The  schools  of  medicine  usually  wholly  neglect 
the  psychologic  element  in  their  curricula,  or  if  they  attend  to  it 
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at  all  it  is  in  a  most  inadequate  way.  When  the  student  enters 
upon  practice  he  has  had  no  light  whatever  thrown  upon  the 
development  of  normal  automatisms  in  his  own  life,  and  he  has 
not  a  proper  criterion  by  which  to  gage  what  the  psychologist 
recognizes  as  an  exactly  parallel  development  in  the  case  of  the 
criminal. 

This  suggests  the  delving  for  motives  as  the  springs  of  conduct 
in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  sources  of  behavior.  It 
does  not  occur  to  many  of  us  that  our  own  original  professional 
motives  are  deeply  buried  by  the  habits  that  years  have  accumu- 
lated. The  highly  conscious  motives  that  functioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  career  have  been  substituted  for,  so  that  now  the 
mere  opportunity  to  do  our  professional  work  suffices  as  the  im- 
mediate explanation  of  our  behavior.  But  our  character  is  not 
understood  merely  by  observing  a  response  to  an  opportunity. 
The  chance  of  to-day  does  not  make  it.  Neither  is  it  unmade 
when  the  apparent  occasion  is  withdrawn.  At  one  time,  long 
ago,  we  were  actuated  in  our  striving  toward  our  profession  by 
conscious,  deliberate  impulsions,  that  were  highly  colored  by  emo- 
tion. Not  so  now.  We  go  about  our  business  to  a  considerable 
degree  automatically.  Here  is  an  illustration,  in  a  large  way  of 
the  development  of  a  normal  automatism.  And  there  is  an 
analogous  development  of  the  criminal  character.  Here,  too,  the 
original  conscious  motives  are  deeply  buried  and  the  character 
is  very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  mere  observance  of  overt 
behavior.     Close  analysis  may  be  required  to  bring  them  to  light. 

The  psychologic  causes  of  the  criminal,  therefore,  are  not  on 
the  surface.  The  following  quotation  from  the  latest  report  of 
Committee  A  of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology  (published  as  Bulletin  No.  12  of  the  Institute  under 
the  title  "Method  of  Recording  Data  Concerning  Criminals") 
faithfully  represents  another  well-known  view  point  of  substantial 
thinkers  in  the  field  of  certain  abnormal  psychologic  phenomena 
that  are  associated  with  conduct: 

A  background  for  misconduct  is  found  sometimes  in  moral  shocks,  various 
experiences,  or  even  in  knowledge  that  has  been  repressed.  Hidden  worries 
(these  are  not  common  in  children)  react  sometimes  in  the  same  way,  as 
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also  does  the  belief  that  immorality  rules  in  the  social  order Other 

most  promising  subjects  of  inquiry  are  the  thoughts  and  pictures  which  some 
delinquents  describe  as  repeatedly  coming  up  in  their  minds  and  driving 
them  to  misconduct.  [Investigation  here  involves]  a  serious  attempt  to 
analyze  the  individual's  attitude  toward  himself  to  discover  how  he  became 
an  offender  and  what  are  his  memories  of  the  earliest  formative  influences 
of  his  character. 

This  investigation  requires  the  association  reaction  method  of 
research,  in  all  its  forms,  notably  in  that  of  psycho-analysis, 
which  some  medical  men  erroneously  believe  is  a  product  of  their 
own  profession.  The  physician  who  does  not  have  the  psychologic 
attitude  toward  his  subjects  and  also  the  training  of  the  psychol- 
ogist must  stop  short  of  the  successful  pinsuit  of  this  important 
type  of  research. 

I  have  yet  to  speak  of  one  other  set  of  problems  that  the  physi- 
cian as  a  criminologist  should  be  prepared  to  meet.  Here,  too, 
the  psychologic  attitude  and  training  are  indispensable,  for  he 
must  needs  be  a  psychiatrist.  I  refer  to  the  prison  psychoses. 
The  expert  discovers  many  types  of  mental  disorder  among  in- 
carcerated criminals  that  in  no  wise  differ  from  those  that  occur 
among  the  non-criminal  population  of  our  institutions  for  the 
insane,  epileptics,  feeble-minded  and  others.  On  the  other  hand 
he  finds  among  them  illustrations  of  psychoses  of  different  char- 
acter— not  to  speak  of  simulations.  Dr.  William  A.  White, 
Superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in 
Washington,  in  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology, 
July,  1 9 13,  describes  one  of  these  psychoses  as  it  appears  in  the 
making,  and  offers  an  illuminating  comment  thereupon.  It  is  the 
case  of  an  ignorant  colored  woman,  who  has  been  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  her  husband  and  who  is  in  prison  awaiting  her 
execution.  She  has  developed  visual  hallucinations  of  her  hus- 
band. She  believes  that,  while  he  may  have  been  dead,  he  has 
been  resurrected;  that  her  sisters  have  been  resurrected  from  the 
dead  also  and  that  they  are  with  her  in  the  prison.  After  a  careful 
analysis,  Dr.  White  describes  this  as  a  prison  psychosis;  a  mental 
disorder,  the  immediate  cause  of  which  is  her  present  environ- 
ment. She  would  probably  recover  her  normal  mentality  if  she 
could  be  transferred  to  surroundings  of  her  own  choosing.     As 
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long  as  she  is  in  prison  awaiting  execution  she  faces  an  intolerable 
situation.  Her  entire  organism  revolts  and  in  sheer  self -protec- 
tion there  is  developed  a  group,  or  a  system  of  conscious  ex- 
periences that  she  can  bear.  So  she  sees  her  husband,  believes 
that  he  is  alive,  and  dreams  that  they  both  are  back  in  their  old 
home.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  process  that  repeatedly  oc- 
curs in  our  normal  life.  We  believe  and  see  what  we  like  to  be- 
lieve and  see,  and  in  other  ways  analogous  developments  normally 
occur.  Once  this  parallelism  is  recognized  and  the  appropriate 
methods,  broadly  denominated  educational,  and  so  preventive, 
are  available  to  him,  the  prison  physician  should  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  development  and  persistence  of  such  pyschoses  in  term 
prisoners  who  are  ultimately  to  be  free  from  the  hand  of  the  law. 
If  he  fails  in  this  he  may  be  placing  an  added  burden  upon  the 
institutions  for  the  insane,  or  increasing  that  portion  of  the  free 
population  who  are  distinctly  potential  dangers  to  society,  or  he 
may  be  doing  both. 

Once  more,  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  capital  importance  that 
the  physician  in  criminology  should  be  a  psychiatrist  of  such  skill 
that  he  may,  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  distinguish  the  psy- 
choses that  present  a  favorable  prognosis  such  as  most  prison  forms 
from  those  that  belong  to  a  degenerate  or  other  character  whose 
prognosis  is  hopeless.  We  must  perfect  ourselves  in  making 
such  distinctions.  Then  the  medical  profession  must  use  its 
influence  to  establish  the  custom  or  law  that  the  sentence  of  our 
courts  shall  be  for  an  indeterminate  term.  Prison  physicians 
and  psychologists — or  better,  prison  medico-psychologists^ — will 
then  have  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  releasing  from  prison 
men  and  women  who  are  a  continual  menace.  We  are  repeatedly 
compelled  to  inject  exclamation  points  into  our  literature  and 
conversation  when  some  miserable  wretch  just  released  from 
prison  commits  a  dastardly  offense.  At  such  times  we  despairingly 
ask  "Why  could  he  not  have  been  kept  in  prison  for  life?"  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  we  are  sinners  above  all  other  nations 
in  this  respect.  In  England,  in  1910,  by  the  way,  out  of  168,000 
convictions,  104,000  had  been  previously  convicted;  65,000  had 
been  convicted  more  than  twice;  and  12,000  upwards  of  20  times 
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before.  Surely  adequate  facilities  for  mental  as  well  as  physical 
diagnosis  should  enable  us  to  abbreviate  considerably  such  records 
of  recidivism. 

In  all  the  foregoing  I  have  had  in  mind  particularly  the  physi- 
cian who  is  professionally  associated  with  our  penal  system. 
The  general  practitioner  has  his  opportunity  also  to  aim  at  pre- 
ventive criminology,  but  it  may  be  a  less  specific  one.  It  arises 
in  the  course  of  his  professional  relations  with  the  children  in  his 
vicinity  and  is  broadly  educational  in  its  nature.  Here  too  I  say 
that  the  more  thoroughly  the  practitioner  is  shot  through  with 
the  attitude  of  the  psychologist  the  more  satisfactorily  will  he 
be  able  to  put  himself  en  rapport  with  the  new  generation  and 
hence  to  be  of  healthful  influence  upon  it. 

I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  as  a  rule  the  physician  does  not 
take  the  attitude  of  the  psychologist  toward  his  subjects,  and 
that  this  is  the  fault,  primarily,  of  our  schools  of  medicine.  If  it 
be  admitted,  then,  that  a  psychologic  training  for  physicians  is 
desirable,  the  authorities  of  the  schools  must  be  converted  to  the 
ideal  that  physicians  are  more  than  carpenters  and  plumbers 
whose  function  it  is  to  nail  together  and  to  clean  out.  Then  some 
reorganization  of  curricula  must  be  effected  so  as  to  make  room 
for  psychology  and  for  an  extension  of  clinical  and  other  instruc- 
tion in  psychiatry.  One  hour  a  week  through  the  year  devoted  to 
lectures  on  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  and  another  one  or  two 
to  clinics  covering  the  same  ground  seems  altogether  inadequate 
even  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  such  abnormal 
conditions.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made,  according  to  my 
information,  in  Johns  Hopkins,  where  a  student  may  obtain 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  psychology  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
also  in  six  years,  under  certain  conditions.  Any  medical  student, 
furthermore,  may  elect  a  course  in  psychology  in  the  fourth  year. 
This  was  the  situation  a  year  ago  and  with  the  coming  of  the  psy- 
chiatric clinic  there  was  prospect  for  still  closer  relationship. 

Every  student  of  medicine  should  have  to  his  credit  at  least  a 
substantial  year's  successful  work  in  psychology  covering  the 
customary  topics  in  such  a  course  but  emphasizing  at  all  times 
function  and  behavior  rather  than  content  and  form;  emphasizing 
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the  processes  of  acquisition  and  automatization  rather  than  the 
nature  and  quahties  of  conscious  states  and  processes.  Such  a 
course  will  not  omit  the  description  of  sensation  and  perception 
and  feeling,  etc.,  but  it  will  give  particular  attention  to  the  part 
played  by  each  in  a  great  variety  of  processes  that  may  be  tech- 
nically termed  acts  of  learning  and  that  range  all  the  way  from  the 
mastery  of  a  multiplication  table  to  the  development  of  a  para- 
noiac's  delusion  of  persecution.  It  is  possible  thus  for  the  student 
to  develop  the  helpful  view  that  the  abnormal,  whether  in  conduct 
or  not,  is  not  separated  by  a  hard  and  fast  line  from  the  normal; 
that  there  are  almost  infinite  stages  of  gradations  between  the  two 
but  no  abrupt  leap  across  a  gulf  between  them.  He  need  not 
and  will  not  be  befuddled  by  the  hazy  concept  of  the  sub-conscious 
which  is  the  familiar  refuge  of  the  stalled  tyro  in  psychologic 
research ;  the  tyro  who  in  all  honesty,  and  unwittingly,  be  it  said, 
breaks  the  rule  of  parsimony  in  scientific  research.  He  anchors 
his  explanation  in  something  that  itself  needs  immediately  to  be 
explained,  if  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  whit  more  valuable  from  the 
medico-psychologic  viewpoint  than  the  subjects  of  speculation 
in  the  old  faculty  psychology. 

I  need  not  take  a  moment  here  to  emphasize  the  absolute 
necessity  of  abundant  opportunities  for  clinical  demonstration  at 
every  turn  in  this  psychologic  study.  It  affords  the  necessary 
object  lessons  for  much  of  the  work  and  is  the  only  suitable  oc- 
casion for  presenting  the  phenomena  of  hypnosis,  suggestion, 
multiple-personality,  etc.,  which,  I  insist,  must  be  conceived  from 
the  angle  of  memory,  perception,  association,  etc.,  but  not  from 
that  of  a  hypothetical  sub-conscious. 

Such  a  psychologic  groundwork  as  I  have  in  mind  we  are  trying 
to  provide  in  Northwestern  University  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  where  a  year's  advanced  work  in  aspects  of  the  abnormal 
mind  may  be  had  on  certain  conditions.  I  believe  that  for  the 
pre-medical  student  our  attempt  has  a  highly  liberalizing  effect. 

I  ought  also  to  speak  of  the  physician's  service  to  criminology 
in  the  field  of  vital  statistics. 

We  may  be  forging  too  far  ahead  of  the  commissary  in  our 
decade  in  legislation  in  matters  of  eugenics.     The  man  or  woman 
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of  scientific  ideals  shudders  at  the  isolation.  The  story  of  the 
criminal's  inheritance  is  in  a  book  that  is  almost  unopened.  Our 
American  population  is  so  nomadic  that  an  adequate  fund  of 
family-biologic  statistical  data  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  attain. 
It  is  only  in  such  stationary  populations  as  that  of  Sweden,  for 
instance,  that  such  statistics  may  be  found  on  a  broad  and  reliable 
basis.  Isolated  families  may  be  found  here,  however,  in  which 
the  biologic  history  may  be  unearthed.  The  Jukes  and  the  Kalli- 
kaks  are  notable  illustrations  of  what  is  required.  With  the 
development  of  criminal  statistics,  now  happily  dawning,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  hoped-for  development  and  universal  adoption 
of  a  system  of  birth  and  death  registration,  the  future  should 
have  reliable  data  to  guide  legislation  in  relation  to  eugenics. 
It  should  lie  near  to  the  interest  of  physicians  to  urge  constantly 
upon  municipalities  and  states  the  desirability  of  vital  statistics. 
Ultimately,  then,  we  should  have  what  we  want  in  this  way; 
not  in  our  generation,  but  science  knows  how  to  wait.  She  will 
wait  patiently  in  this  instance  for  the  fruits  of  another  generation 
if  only  she  can  feel  justified  in  her  confidence  that  for  the  present 
the  conditions  for  observation  are  adequate. 


INFLUENCE   OF   PARENTAL   DISEASES,    HABITS   AND 
HEREDITY  UPON  JUVENILE  CRIME.  ^ 

By    Haldor  Snbve,   M.D.,   Professor  of    Mental  and   Nervous  Diseases,   University   of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

What  is  crime?  Webster  says  that  it  is  wrong-doing — the 
violation  of  law;  wrong-doing  is  the  breaking  of  the  rules  of  social 
intercourse  formulated  by  the  society  in  which  we  live  into  law 
and  ordinance;  it  follows  that  wrong-doing  or  crime  is  therefore 
geographical  in  the  sense  that  it  depends  entirely  on  the  views  of 
the  civilization  of  the  particular  locaHty  we  inhabit — Man's  law 
and  Nature's  law  are  in  some  instances  at  variance,  as  in  the  sex 
relation,  and  man's  law  in  such  conflicts  usually  suffers  defeat. 
It  is  clear  that  we  must  be  taught  law  and  trained  to  observe  it; 
we  are  all  born  potential  criminals  and  it  is  only  through  education 
of  that  high  cerebral  function  inhibition  or  self  control,  that  we 
can  keep  from  committing  crime;  so  that  in  considering  the  in- 
fluence of  parental  diseases,  habits  and  heredity  upon  juvenile 
crime  it  amounts  to  a  consideration  of  these  factors  upon  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  resisting  power  in  the  individual  to  temptation. 

Broadly  speaking  this  control  of  self  depends  upon  two  factors: 

(a)  Integrity  of  the  mental  machinery,  and  (6)  environment 
(instruction,  training).  ' 

This  paper  is  concerned  only  with  (a) .  « 

The  mental  machinery  may  be  almost  entirely  destroyed  as  in 
idiots,  seriously  damaged  as  in  imbeciles,  and  affected  to  a  lesser 
degree  as  in  the  morons.  The  last  class  is  really  the  one  of  domi- 
nating interest  to  us  because  of  the  high  percentage  of  more  or  less 
defective  individuals  who  infest  our  juvenile  courts  and  reform- 
atories; from  my  own  observations  fully  50  per  cent,  of  criminals 
are  deviates  from  the  average  standard  of  contemporary  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  age. 

At  the  outset  we  must  make  clear  that  in  our  opinion  crime  as 
such  is  not  transmitted  from  our  ancestors  through  the  germ- 
plasm;  a  counterfeiter  does  not  hand  down  a  tendency  to  make 

1  Read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting, 
Minneapolis,  June  14,  1913. 
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engraved  plates  any  more  than  a  pickpocket  transmits  the  ability 
to  pm^loin  purses  from  pockets  with  the  skill  that  defies  detection. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  prominent  workers  in  the  field  of  science 
who  believe  that  we  can  inherit  acquired  characteristics:  "because 
of  the  self-indulgence  of  parents  the  offspring  will  have  weakened 
self-control,"  and  who  speak  of  painters  and  musicians  as  having 
inherited  their  art ;  they  pass  over  lightly  the  fact  that  these  must 
learn  to  draw  or  spend  years  of  tedious  practice  of  five-finger 
exercises.  This  view  of  inheritance  happily  entertained  by  a  small 
minority  is  exempUfied  by  the  case  related  in  the  old  Carpenter 
Mental  Physiology  of  a  young  Englishman  who  had  been  kept 
away  from  tea  all  his  young  life  and  was  sent  to  Paris  as  his  twenty- 
first  birthday  approached,  but  woke  up  at  midnight  on  this  natal 
day  and  ordered  his  valet  to  bring  him  some  tea;  this  proving 
that  the  habit  of  tea  drinking  at  this  hour  was  clearly  inherited 
because  the  young  man's  greatgrandfather,  grandfather,  and 
father  had  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  tea  in  Parliament  at 
midnight. 

Herbert  Spencer  said  that  "change  of  function  changes  struc- 
ture" and  on  this  hypothesis  we  can  inherit  changed  structure, 
but  what  structure  is  changed?  Is  it  not  that  of  the  parent  and 
not  the  germ  plasm  which  is  already  formed  and  is  almost  a 
structure  apart  from  its  host?  Anatomically  the  ova  and  sperm 
cells  are  structures  formed  out  of  the  germ  plasm  and  are  dis- 
tinct and  separate  developments  and  ready  to  be  discharged  and 
continue  their  function  of  perpetuating  the  same  species  when 
the  host  is  from  12  to  14  years  old,  long  before  most  hosts  have 
acquired  much  of  any  fixed  functions.  The  Hebrews  have 
practised  circumcision  for  2000  years  and  more  and  still  natiu-e 
has  not  responded;  the  Chinese  have  been  deforming  the  feet  of 
their  high  caste  women  for  centuries,  but  nature  calmly  goes  on 
forming  normal  Chinese  feet  according  to  her  own  model  of 
human  structure;  the  Flathead  Indians  tried  for  untold  periods 
of  time  to  change  nature's  model  of  the  skull,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

Have  the  penal  colonies  of  England  and  France  reproduced 
nothing  but  criminals?     Is  Australia,  for  instance,  peopled  only 
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by  natives  and  fearful  assassins  of  bad  white  stock?  Or  does 
someone  suggest  that  the  Torrens  title  law,  the  initiative  and 
referendum  are  among  her  contributions  to  modern  civilization, 
and  that  law  and  morality  have  about  the  same  percentage  of 
practitioners  there  as  in  countries  with  a  more  romantic  history, 
where  in  early  times  successful  robbers  were  dubbed  barons. 

Some  brilliant  minds  like  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  believe  that 
statesmen,  thinkers  and  poets  must  needs  be  descended  from 
statesmen,  thinkers  and  poets,  but  what  of  the  products  in  these 
fields  contributed  by  the  United  States?  Our  immigrants  were 
not  statesmen,  thinkers  or  poets  surely. 

Despite  the  ingenious  calculations  of  David  Starr  Jordan  that 
every  American  has  royal  blood  in  veins,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  every  successful  fellow  citizen  who  has  made  his  fortune 
through  the  beneficent  hereditary  workings  of  our  (I  had  almost 
said  tariff)  regal  descent  is  able  to  find  at  least  one  ancestor  with 
noble  blood  in  his  veins,  I  think  that  it  demands  a  vivid  and  cred- 
ulous imagination  to  believe  that  such  views  of  heredity  are  even 
worth  the  heated  air  discharged  in  expressing  them.  Vanity  is 
responsible  for  most  of  the  bizarre  conceptions  of  heredity. 

To  my  mind  the  important  thing  about  having  honorable  an- 
cestors is  that  they  give  descendants  traditions  to  live  up  to. 

If  we  cannot  inherit  acquired  traits,  do  we  inherit  a  more 
favorable  soil  or  tendency  to  such  traits?  I  think  the  answer 
must  be  no.  A  burglarious  tendency  is  no  more  possible  than  a 
tendency  to  stenography. 

Heredity  is  so  loosely  used  that  the  same  thing  is  not  meant  by 
different  writers;  some  mean  that  which  is  produced  through  the 
union  of  the  male  and  female  elements — from  the  germ  plasm — 
and  others  everything  we  have  at  birth.  A  mother  may  infect 
the  fetus  with  syphilis  while  it  is  in  the  womb  and  this  should 
not  be  called  hereditary,  but  acquired  and  congenital.  It  surely 
should  be  important  to  call  only  that  which  affects  the  ova  and 
spermatozoa  and  which  can  be  transmitted  indefinitely  by  their 
union,  hereditary. 

Science,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  up  to  the  present  demonstrated 
that  the  only  things  we  acquire  through  heredity  are  color,  form 
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and  structure;  we  do  get  features,  frames,  as  well  as  the  color  of 
our  skins,  hair  and  eyes,  and  in  these  things  it  seems  probable 
that  Mendel's  laws  are  followed,  but  we  can  not  and  do  not 
inherit  mathematic  faculties  or  anything  else  that  we  have  to 
acquire. 

Dr.  Frederick  Adams  Woods,  lecturer  on  eugenics  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  would  have  us  believe  that  we 
inherit  ability  and  other  mental  qualities,  and  cites  the  fact  that 
the  Lees  of  Virginia,  the  Livingstons  of  New  York,  the  Adamses, 
Quincys  and  Lowells  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Edwardses  of 
New  England  have  furnished  us  with  all  sort  of  distinguished 
citizens;  especially  has  Henry  Adams  been  the  progenitor  of  more 
superior  Americans  than  any  one  man;  in  his  "Mental  and  Moral 
Heredity  in  Royalty,"  he  found  that  one-half  of  the  greatest 
rulers  came  from  mediocre  ancestors,  but  concludes  that:  "the 
vast  horde  (say  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  is  no  more  likely  to 
produce  a  man  of  genius  than  is  the  i  per  cent,  or  less  than  i 
per  cent.,  which  from  the  standpoint  of  eugenics,  we  rightly  call 
the  creme  de  la  crime. " 

There  are  authors  who  write  seriously  on  "What  States  Have 
Contributed  the  Most  Scientists"  in  proof  of  the  inheritance  of  a 
predisposition  to  scientific  studies  existing  in  Massachusetts. 
No  less  an  authority  than  Prof.  C.  B.  Davenport,  of  the  Carnegie 
Laboratory  and  Wood's  Hole,  would  have  us  believe  "that  in 
southern  California,  a  subrace  that  is  non-resistant  to  tuberculosis 
and  bronchitis  has  been  partially  segregated;  that  in  the  Berkshire 
Mountains  is  isolated  nearly  a  pure  strain  of  feeble-mindedness ; 
in  eastern  Massachusetts  a  partially  pure  strain  of  deaf  mutes; 
and  that  localities  exist  with  albinos,  dwarfs,  syndactyls,  poly- 
dactyls,  myopics,  of  those  non-resistant  to  cancer,  of  hermaphro- 
dites, of  melancholies,  of  eminent  scholars,  of  military  men  and 
statesmen,  of  sea  captains  and  naval  officers,  and  so  on;"  "such 
families  are  biotypes  and  if  they  do  not  persist  it  is  owing  to  cross- 
breeding." "Committing  crimes  or  misdemeanors  is  the  reaction 
on  the  inherited  plasm  to  external  stimuli,  just  as  the  moth  flies 
to  the  candle,  the  carrion  fly  to  the  source  of  the  scent,  so  such 
persons  perform  their  acts  as  parts  of  necessary  reactions,  sincerity, 
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insincerity,  generosity  or  stinginess,  truthfulness  or  untruthful- 
ness, are  all  qualities  whose  presence  or  absence  is  determined 
largely  by  the  factor  of  heredity." 

If  such  views  are  valid  then  the  outlook  for  the  United  States 
is  indeed  sad,  unless  the  superior  blue  blood  of  Europe  is  mated 
with  the  superior  stock  from  New  England,  and  the  latter  pre- 
vented also  from  mating  with  the  "vast  horde,"  so  that  we  can 
retain  superior  strains  to  conduct  our  affairs ;  of  very  little  use  will 
it  be  for  us  to  build  reformatories,  and  try  to  uplift  the  fallen,  for 
according  to  this  predestination  theory,  the  individual,  because  of 
his  poor  germ  plasm,  must  always  react  in  a  certain  way  to  his 
environment.  A  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
only  "sports,"  and  we  must  not  count  on  enough  of  these  to 
more  than  proi-e  the  rule  of  descent  of  low  degree. 

Can  anyone  view  the  accomplishments  of  the  "vast  horde" 
in  the  United  States  and  get  such  distorted  views  of  heredity? 
There  surely  are  eminent  workers  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor 
here,  and  their  names  are  not  all  Adams  or  Edwards. 

Ought  the  fact  that  the  cradle  of  our  American  schools  and 
civilization  was  New  England,  excite  wonder  that  in  that  part 
of  this  country  the  average  number  of  so-called  superior  citizens 
has  been  greatest? 

Helen  Kellar  would  have  remained  an  imbecile  if  means  were 
not  found  to  educate  her  brain  cells  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

We  are  continually  confusing  organ  and  function,  and  this  is 
one  reason  that  such  bizarre  views  of  heredity  are  so  widely 
entertained;  no  one  will  deny  an  evolution  or  change  through  the 
effect  of  environment  on  ancestral  protoplasm,  but  the  hypothesis 
of  Lamarck  that  the  acquired  habits  of  animals  were  inherited 
is  held  by  few  scientists  to-day. 

De  Vries  would  have  us  believe  that  new  species  come  into  being 
suddenly,  without  preparation  by  the  selection  of  Darwin. 

Tower  found  that  changes  of  moisture  and  heat  produced  color 
and  form  changes  in  beetles  which  reproduced  themselves.  Kam- 
merer  experimenting  on  toads,  frogs,  and  salamanders  changed 
the  color  and  size;  McDougal  by  injecting  zinc  and  other  sub- 
stances into  the  ovaries  of  plants  could  produce  mutations. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  are  only  responses  in  differentiation 
of  the  germ  plasm  to  external  stimuli,  and  as  McDougal  says 
"the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  is  a  conception  so  vague,  so 
widely  inclusive  and  withal  so  illy  consonant  in  ordinary  usage 
with  the  facts,  that  it  will  soon  be  quoted  only  for  its  historical 
importance." 

Castel  has  shown  that  by  cross-breeding  you  can  produce  black 
or  red  guinea  pigs,  and  long-  or  short-haired  guinea  pigs,  but 
again  it  is  to  be  noted  these  are  only  changes  in  color  and  structure 
belonging  to  the  race. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  from  all  this  is  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  create  changes  in  organs,  but  that  function  must  be  cultivated; 
we  can  breed  a  healthy  brain  in  a  healthy  body,  but  that  brain 
must  be  trained,  so  that  eugenics  and  euthenics  must  go  hand  in 
hand. 

What  are  the  known  causes  of  defective  minds?  The  ready 
answer  of  to-day  sounds  heredity  and  disease ;  about  40  represents 
the  percentage  in  both  insanity,  epilepsy  and  feeble-mindedness 
generally  accepted  by  the  medical  world,  and  60  per  cent,  to  dis- 
ease from  poisons,  inflammation  and  injury.  The  work  of  the 
Freudian  school  has  opened  an  entirely  new  vista  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  causes  and  nature  of  certain  insanities  and  neuroses, 
so  that  as  far  as  some  of  these  diseases  are  concerned  we  may 
hope  to  escape  from  the  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  inheritance ; 
how  a  mental  derangement  can  be  hereditary  and  wait  until 
adolescence  or  middle  age  before  exploding,  has  always  been  a 
great  mystery  to  me.  Instances  have  been  recorded  where  an 
entire  family  including  hired  girl  and  man  have  become  insane, 
so  that  environment  is  not  to  be  lightly  passed  by  even  in  insanity. 

Idiocy,  imbecility  and  lighter  degrees  of  feeble-mindedness  is 
supposed  to  be  hereditary  to  the  extent  of  42.6  per  cent.  (Ireland), 
45  per  cent.  (Langdon  Down),  50  per  cent  (Voisin  and  F^re), 
45  per  cent.  (Conn.  Com.  of  1856),  18  to  27  per  cent.  (German 
Commission),  and  17.4  per  cent.  (Carl  Looft,  Norway). 

What  do  these  authors  mean  by  heredity?  Merely  a  family 
history  of  some  mental  or  nervous  disease  in  the  direct  or  col- 
lateral ancestors.  Such  statistics  are  of  dubious  value  when  not 
intensively  studied  as  to  nature  and  cause. 
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In  epilepsy,  Spratling  found  only  16  per  cent,  in  1070  cases  due 
to  direct  inheritance  from  parents,  56  per  cent,  when  all  so-called 
causes  such  as  history  of  alcoholism  insanity,  etc.,  in  ancestors  was 
included. 

Because  of  the  thorough  control  of  the  hereditary  histories 
the  critical  studies  of  Carl  hooit  on  the  etiology  of  arrest  of 
mental  development  are  among  the  latest  and  best  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. 

In  593  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  he  found: 

I.  Mental  and  nervous  disease  in  ancestors  =  17.4  per  cent. 
II.  Alcoholism  =  3.7  per  cent. 
III.  Tuberculosis  =  9.1  per  cent. 

Spurred  on  by  these  low  percentages  of  causes  usually  cited, 
he  sought  for  other  factors,  and  to  the  nutritional  disease  rachitis, 
he  assigns  19.4  per  cent. 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis  =  3.7  per  cent. 
Head  injuries  in  childhood  =  1.8  per  cent. 
Traumata  to  the  pregnant  mother  causing  hemorrhages  in 
fetal  brain  and  meninges,  prolonged  labor  causing  the  same 
accidents,  cretinism,  epilepsy,  whooping-cough  and  other  in- 
fectious diseases  all  played  a  part.  He  has  studied  very  carefully 
143  morons  and  found  first,  that  nearly  all  came  from  poor  homes 
with  an  average  of  7  to  8  children  in  each  family,  and  hygiene 
and  nutrition  were  bad. 

Of  mental  and  nervous  diseases  in  the  family  history,  16.8 
per  cent,  were  found.  Alcoholic  fathers  in  9.8  per  cent.,  of  these 
four  also  had  tuberculosis.  Alcoholic  mothers  none;  out  of  the 
14  cases  only  one  did  not  have  some  other  additional  cause  such 
as  rickets  and  infantile  convulsions. 

Alcoholism  in  a  father  means  that  if  it  has  any  effect  at  all  it 
must  be  through  his  spermatozoa,  a  conception  I  cannot  subscribe 
to;  first,  because  the  toxic  effects  of  alcohol  are  transient  and  the 
developing  fetus  would  recover  from  its  intoxication — no  known 
poison  can  so  seriously  affect  our  bodies  and  be  so  easily  recovered 
from;  second,  only  the  other  day  everybody  drank  without  flooding 
the  world  with  overwhelming  numbers  of  feeble-minded;  and, 
third,  if  the  sperms  were  so  profoundly  affected  they  ought  to  be 
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sterile,  and  drunken  fathers  seem  to  be  even  more  fecmid  than  the 
sober. 

The  vivid  imagination  of  the  Gauls  would  have  it  that  if  the 
parents  were  drunk  at  conception,  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  idiocy 
would  be  the  penalty  in  the  offspring.  Otherwise  temperate 
people  following  establisht  custom  in  the  past,  drank  at  their 
weddings,  and  further,  conception  may  be  delayed  a  week  after 
coitus  without  opportunity  for  wandering  egg  or  spermatozoan 
to  imbibe  alcohol,  and  lastly,  women  while  sober  would  not  submit 
to  the  embraces  of  the  drunken  husband. 

An  inebriate  mother  while  carrying  her  child  may  stunt  its 
growth. 

Dr.  Stockard  has  shown  that  keeping  guinea-pig  mothers  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  some  of  the  off- 
spring producing  runts,  but  this  clearly  is  a  direct  poisoning  of 
the  fetus  and  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  heredity  than  has  syphilis 
or  lead  poisoning.  We  can  no  more  inherit  a  taste  for  alcohol 
than  for  hmburger  cheese,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  always 
only  the  father  who  drinks  is  almost  conclusive  proof  that  alcohol 
has  no  effect  whatever  on  heredity,  and  the  statistics  of  this  poison 
are  valueless. 

Let  me  ask  what  is  the  environment  of  children  with  drunken 
fathers? 

Looft  found  tuberculosis  in  9.8  per  cent,  of  histories  in  the  mor- 
ons, but  calls  attention  to  the  presence  of  rickets  in  these  cases 
which  is  the  specific  cause  of  the  backwardness.  How  does 
tuberculosis  affect  the  mind?  By  giving  the  child  tuberculous 
meningitis  or  other  actual  lesions,  hydrocephahc  idiots,  anen- 
cephalous  monsters  and  so  on,  are  probably  all  due  to  tuberculosis. 
Was  there  a  fact  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  a  few  years  ago 
than  the  hereditary  character  of  tuberculosis  based  on  the  same 
sort  of  evidence  we  now  use  in  feeble-mindedness  ?  Who  dares 
now  to  assert  that  tuberculosis  is  hereditary? 

Of  the  143  morons,  31  were  the  subjects  of  difficult  and  pro- 
longed labor,  14  had  asph5^a,  2  injury  to  the  head  and  121  had 
rickets. 

Of  the  infectious  diseases,  diphtheria,  scarlatina  pertussis, 
typhoid,  and  middle  ear  disease  afflicted  17  of  the  children. 
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Rachitis  is  the  nutritional  disease  which  affects  not  only  the 
bones  but  the  brain,  causes  many  of  the  stigmata  of  Lombroso, 
infantile  convulsions,  and  leaves  its  stamp  on  the  child  so  that  its 
visit  can  be  recognized  later. 

Neuroses  such  as  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  are  to  my  mind 
acquired  diseases,  and  in  the  preponderating  number  of  cases 
afflict  the  parents  after  puberty,  so  that  their  effect  on  the  ova 
and  sperm  must  be  nil.  We  have  been  laboring  for  years  under 
the  incubus  of  statistics  like  those  of  the  Juke  family,  and  Prof. 
Lehman's  drunken  woman,  born  in  1740,  whose  descendants 
numbered  834;  of  these  7  were  convicted  of  murder,  76  of  other 
crimes,  142  were  beggars,  64  lived  on  charity  and  181  women  lived 
disreputable  lives. 

Such  genealogical  studies  have  very  Uttle  value  except  as  indi- 
cating the  poor  economic  status  of  the  environment  of  the  un- 
fortunates. 

The  celebrated  studies  of  Mendel  gave  us  something  besides 
speculation  to  work  with  on  the  problem  of  heredity. 

The  studies  of  Goddard  on  the  Kallikak  family  would  seem 
conclusive  as  to  the  heredity  of  feeble-mindedness,  and  also  the 
most  excellent  work  done  here  in  Minnesota  by  oiu  Dr.  Rogers 
at  Faribault  along  the  same  lines,  seem  to  lead  to  the  same  result; 
without  going  further  into  question  of  whether  the  Kallikaks 
were  feeble-minded  because  of  heredity  or  environment,  I  will  say 
that  since  we  know  that  from  60  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  feeble- 
minded are  so  because  of  diseases  affecting  their  brains  while  in 
the  uterus,  or  in  the  critical  formative  stage  of  birth  and  infancy. 
I  would  question  the  value  seriously  of  any  statistics  which  simply 
find  that  there  have  been  persons  of  like  condition  in  the  ancestry. 
In  the  case  of  morons  who  form  so  large  a  percentage  of  our  juvenile 
criminals  I  question  that  there  is  any  defect  of  the  brain  whatever, 
and  perhaps  at  least  one-half  of  these  are  defective  because  of 
insufficient  and  improper  training.  No  matter  how  good  a  violin 
one  may  have  awful  noises  can  be  played  upon  it.  Is  it  not 
contrary  to  the  facts  to  assume  that  nature  can  have  imprinted 
in,  or  left  out  of,  the  germ-plasm  a  determinant  of  some  sort 
which  will  go  on  producing  a  race  of  idiots?     Let  us  rather,  in 
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conformity  with  the  indisputable  data  at  hand,  assume  that  some 
toxin  or  some  injury  which  may  become  operative  at  any  time 
between  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum  to  completed  developments 
is  the  specific  cause  of  an  arrest  of  the  brain  development. 

If  we  examine  a  large  number  of  ignorant  people  such  as  those 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  patients  in  a  municipal  hospital 
with  the  Binet-Simon  tests,  we  will  find  that  they  are  as  backward 
as  many  of  those  we  call  morons.  It  is  not  possible  to  deny  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  that  feeble-mindedness  is  not 
hereditary  in  a  percentage  of  cases,  but  this  is  in  my  opinion  very 
small. 

The  recent  epidemics  of  so-called  anterior  poliomyelitis  which 
have  demonstrated  that  this  disease  affects  the  whole  cerebro- 
spinal system  and  that  there  are  many  abortive  cases  with  few 
symptoms  of  illness  should  be  significant,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
this  is  an  unrecognized  cause  of  serious  damage  to  the  growing 
brain  of  the  infant  which  will  account  for  many  morons  if  not 
imbeciles  or  idiots. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  about  the  studies  of  Bourneville, 
SoUier,  Ireland,  Langdon  Down,  Piper,  and  Looft  is  the  un- 
important role  played  by  that  arch  enemy  of  the  nervous  S5^stem, 
syphilis,  in  the  causation  of  arrest  of  mental  development;  it  does 
not  comport  with  what  syphilis  does  to  the  nervous  system  of 
adults. 

In  the  few  cases  I  have  observed  in  Judge  Orr's  Juvenile  Court  in 
St.  Paul,  I  have  thought  to  find  Hutchinson  teeth,  enlarged 
lymphatics,  keratitis,  iritis,  and  strabismus — all  of  which  I  look 
upon  as  stigmata  of  syphilis — in  the  majority. 

In  the  cases  of  mental  backwardness  both  in  our  hospitals  and 
reformatories,  I  think  that  the  Wasserman  test  should  be  applied, 
not  only  to  serv^e  as  an  index  to  causation,  but  also  to  treatment. 

According  to  our  view  then,  parental  diseases  which  infect 
the  growing  foetus  or  infant  predisposes  to  crime  because  of  weak- 
ened mind.  Alcoholism  except  in  the  mother  is  a  negligible  direct 
factor  in  weakening  the  child's  brain,  and  morphine  and  cocain 
must  be  considered  the  same  way. 


FROM  THE  FIEI.D. 
The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  14-17,  1913.     The 
following  schedule  for  the  meetings  has  been  publisht: 

Friday,  November  14. 
9.00  A.M. — Executiv  Committee  Meeting. 
10.00  A.M. — Directors'  Meeting. 
II  .00-1 .00  P.M. — Section  on  Nursing  and  Social  Work. 
1.00-3.00  P.M.- — ^Subscription  Luncheon — Affiliated  Societies. 
3.30  P.M. — Section  on  Pediatrics. 

8.00  P.M. — General    Session.      Address    by    the    President,    Dr.    L. 
Emmett  Holt,  etc. 

Saturday,  November  15. 
9.00  A.M. — Annual  Business  Meeting  of  Association. 
10.00-12  .00  A.M. — Section  on  Eugenics. 
12.00-1.00  P.M. — Round  Table  Conference,  Nursing  and  Social  Work    (by 

request). 
2  .  00-4 .  00  P.M. — Section  on  Obstetrics. 
3.00-5.00  P.M. — vSection  on  Public  School  Education. 
Sunday,  November  16. 
3.00  P.M. — General  Session. 

Monday,  November  ij — "District  Day." 
9.00  A.M. — Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors. 
10.00  A.M. — Section  on  Vital  Statistics. 
2  .30  P.M. — Report  of  Local  Activities. 

8.00  P.M. — General     Session.      Subject — Conservation.     Report     of 
Committee  on  Resolutions  and  closing  announcements. 

Dr.  Horst  Oertel,  Scientific  Director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Insti- 
tute of  Pathology,  in  the  American  Underwriter  for  May,  19 13, 
makes  a  startling  accusation  as  to  the  accuracy  of  American 
mortality  statistics.     To  quote  his  own  words: 

Now  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  claim  at  the  outset  that  the  errors  and  inac- 
curacies in  the  present  returns  of  the  causes  of  death  as  filed  with  all  our 
Boards  of  Health  are  so  great,  variable  and  uncontrollable  in  accuracy  that 
it  may  justly  be  doubted  whether  deductions  which  are  based  on  this  evi- 
dence of  American  statistics  are  at  all  trustworthy,  or,  as  Professor  Bashford, 
Director  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Laboratory  in  London,  remarks: 
"The  vital  statistics  of  Ceylon  are  more  reliable  than  those  of  New  Vc^rk." 
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He  attributes  the  cause  of  this  inaccuracy  to  the  fact  that 
even  the  best  reHable  records  are  based  on  bedside  diagnosis 
largely,  without  the  assistance  of  an  autopsy,  quoting  Dr.  Cabot's 
statistics  recently  given  in  confirmation  of  this  point;  and  adding 
others  of  his  own  research.  In  the  second  place  he  charges  physi- 
cians with  "ignorance,  carelessness  and  haste"  in  making  out 
death  certificates.  The  death  certificate  is  thought  of  too  lightly, 
as  a  mere  formality  in  securing  a  burial  permit.  He  realizes  the 
opposition  of  the  American  people  to  post-mortem  examination 
of  their  deceast  friends,  urges  a  campaign  of  education  in  this 
direction  and  calls  attention  that  frequently  in  the  absence  of  an 
autopsy  the  microscopic  examination  on  the  diseased  tissue 
(more  especially  if  it  be  a  tumor)  will  greatly  aid  the  accuracy 
of  the  assigned  cause  of  death. 

The  suggested  remedies  are: 

a.  To  recognize  that  the  only  reliable  death  certificate  can  be 
given  by  an  expert  pathologist  after  an  autopsy. 

b.  To  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education,  first  to  educate  physi- 
cians and  others  to  their  responsibility  in  the  matter  and  to  se- 
cure public  sentiment,  at  least  not  in  opposition  to  the  making 
of  autopsies.     In  this  agitation  the  hospitals  could  aid  materially. 

c.  Every  death  certificate  should  show  plainly  whether  a  return  of  the 
cause  of  death  is  based  on  clinical  symptoms  alone,  or  additional  objective 
(microscopic)  evidence  during  the  life  of  the  individual  or,  finally,  on  the  con- 
plete  autopsy.  These  should  be  kept  apart  in  three  groups  as  unreliable, 
more  likely  reliable,  and  reliable  death  records. 

Every  worker  would  then  know  what  to  trust,  and  what  to  distrust  or  at 
least  to  take  cum  grano  salis,  and  much  nonsense  would  remain  unwritten 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  unsaid. 

The  Underwriter  comments  editorially  upon  this  article,  in 
which  he  attacks  the  integrity  of  the  medical  profession,  sug- 
gesting that  the  uplift  of  the  standards  of  medical  education  will 
cause  the  3-oung  graduate  to  "enter  upon  his  practice  with  the 
proper  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  he  has  assumed;"  and 
again,  "the  whole  structure  practically  rests  upon  the  American 
medical  profession  as  a  base  and  this  reform,  if  reform  there  is 
to  be,  like  the  other  reforms,  must  begin  within  rather  than  with- 
out the  ranks  of  the  profession  concerned."     He  then  calls  at- 
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tention  to  Flexner's  report  of  American  Medical  Colleges  and 
assails  the  honesty  of  the  American  medical  profession. 

These  are  sweeping  assertions  to  make  and  we  do  not  believe 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  would  bear  out  the  conclusions 
reacht.  We  admit  the  inaccuracy  of  the  mortality  statistics; 
we  also  admit  that  there  is  a  proportion  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion woefully  lacking  in  educational  facilities  and  a  keen  sense  of 
honor  desirable  for  every  member  of  the  medical  profession. 
But  in  view  of  the  figures  given,  the  errors  of  bedside  diagnosis, 
when  proven  by  autopsy,  which  are  based  upon  reports  from  promi- 
nent hospitals,  is  it  fair  to  charge  the  profession  as  a  whole  of  not 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  stated  cause  of  death,  or  of  being 
careless  in  making  a  return?  Whether  ignorance  plays  a  promi- 
nent part  or  not  cannot  be  discust  until  the  word  itself  is  more 
carefully  defined.  Thus,  in  a  particular  example  cited  by  Dr. 
Oertel  where  a  bedside  diagnosis  of  cancer  was  apparently  con- 
firmed by  autopsy  until  the  microscope  revealed  the  true  nature 
of  the  growth,  the  diagnosis  was  due  to  ignorance  but  ignorance 
of  a  character  that  is  in  no  wise  reprehensible. 

Let  agitation  be  made  for  more  accurate  mortality  returns;  let 
errors  be  pointed  out  and  means  provided  to  bring  to  the  public  gaze 
thoSe  who  are  hasty  and  careless;  but  do  not  unjustly  accuse  the 
profession  of  evils  which  it  does  not  possess. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Failure  of  Dr. 
R  vS.  Cummings  to  Protect  Guinea  Pigs  against  Tuberculous 
Infection  with  the  Vaccine  of  Dr.  Karl  Von  Ruck,"  which  ordi- 
narily would  have  been  past  over  with  but  casual  notice,  but  as 
the  second  page  contains  a  direct  charge  against  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  it  became  at  once  a  matter 
of  interest.  So  the  original  article  of  Dr.  Cummings  was  lookt 
up  and  the  pamphlet  itself  read. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Von  Ruck  has  prepared  a  vaccine  which 
he  claims  gives  immunity  from  tuberculosis,  presenting  his 
claims  to  the  profession  thru  the  medical  press,  one  of  his  papers 
appearing  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Dr.  Cummings  made  a  test  of  this  vaccine  in  which  he  arrives 
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at  different  conclusions  from  those  reacht  by  Dr.  Von  Ruck,  and 
publishes  his  work  also  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Dr.  Von  Ruck  desires  to  take  exceptions  to  the 
methods  of  Dr.  Cummings  and  sends  a  letter  to  this  effect  to  the 
Journal,  which  was  not  publisht  upon  its  receipt,  and  Dr.  Von 
Ruck  issues  this  pamphlet. 

With  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  vaccine  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  since  its  discussion  would  be  foreign  to  our  pages;  but  the 
equity  of  the  matter  does  interest  us,  for  it  seems  to  the  outsider 
that  the  proprieties  have  not  been  observed  and  the  proper  cour- 
tesy has  been  disregarded.  We  accord  to  Dr.  Cummings  the 
right  to  test  the  vaccine  in  any  way  that  seems  to  him  best;  at 
the  same  time  it  would  have  been  but  fair  for  him  to  have  ex- 
prest  in  his  paper  the  fact  that  he  did  not  follow  the  method  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Von  Ruck  and  have  given  his  reasons  therefor, 
the  more  especially  since  Dr.  Von  Ruck  called  his  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  following  his  method  to  insure  the  result.  It  is 
commendable  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion that  a  communication  criticising  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Journal  should  be  submitted  to  the  author  of  the  article  before 
the  publishing  of  the  criticism;  but  it  would  have  been  courteous 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  commimication  and  advise  the 
critic  of  this  custom.  It  is  not  courteous  to  the  critic  to  permit 
the  author  of  the  article  criticised  to  pigeon-hole  a  communica- 
tion and  delay  its  publication.  After  giving  sufficient  time  for 
the  reply,  the  criticism  should  be  investigated  upon  its  merits 
and  either  receive  a  place  in  the  Journal  or  the  reason  for  declining 
to  accept  it  transmitted  to  the  writer.  Had  this  been  the  pro- 
cedure there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  this  pamphlet 
and  the  carping  critics  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  its  Journal  would  have  been  spared  some  fuel  to  keep  their 
venom  boiling. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Journal  for  August  9th,  some  time 
after  the  pamphlet  was  issued,  contains  Dr.  Von  Ruck's  letter 
and  Dr.  Cumming's  reply  so  that  the  pamphlet  need  not  have 
been  publisht  had  a  little  patience  been  exercised.      It  only  goes 
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to  show  how  much  less  friction  there  would  be  if  the  ordinary 
amenities  were  observed. 

Apropos  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Teaching  of  Flygiene 
and  Preventiv  Medicine  in  Medical  Schools  presented  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Academy  and  publisht  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  we  call  attention  to  the  new  Boston  course  in  public 
health;  Boston,  because  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  combine  to  maintain  it.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  school  to  prepare  young  men  for  public  health  work, 
enabling  them  to  occupy  administrativ  and  executiv  positions. 
Recognizing  that  the  requirements  for  such  ser\dce  are  broad  and 
complicated  and  are  not  possest  by  many  at  present,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  broadest  lines — making 
use  of  lectures,  laboratories  and  practical  instruction.  While, 
we  take  it,  it  is  not  strictly  a  post-graduate  course,  the  require- 
ments for  admission  are  those  which  are  ordinarily  possest  by 
graduates  of  colleges  or  technical  and  scientific  schools,  who  have 
received  adequate  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
French  and  German.  An  M.D.  degree  is  not  required,  altho  it 
is  urged  that  those  who  intend  to  specialize  in  public  health  work 
first  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  course  leads  to 
a  certificate  in  pubHc  health  (C.P.H.).  Professor  Milton  J. 
Rosenau,  of  Harvard,  is  the  Director  of  the  School,  having  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  administrativ  board  Professor  William  T. 
vSedgwick,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Professor  George  C.  Whipple,  of  Harvard. 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

Erratum. — The  name  of  Dr.  Mabel  S.  Ulrich,  of  Minneapolis, 
should  have  appeared  in  the  list  of  those  elected  to  Fellowship 
on  p.  286  of  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin. 


Evidently  the  mania  for  possession  of  honorary  titles  is  not 
confined  to  the  United  States  or  the  knowledge  of  our  particular 
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obsession  has  spread  abroad.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  communica- 
tion from  Palermo,  Italy,  sent  by  open  mail  as  would  be  any 
trade  circular,  enclosing  a  communication  inviting  us  to  become 
an  honorary  member  of  the  said  society,  which  reads,  in  part: 
"The  Council  *  *  *  have  in  consideration  of  your  many 
dignities  and  great  learning  resolved  to  nominate  you  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy,  bestowing  upon  you  a  first-class  medal 
for  technical  work  and  scientific  merit."  (This  characterization 
is  entirely  impersonal,  being  a  printed  circular.)  A  blank  to  ac- 
cept the  said  nomination  accompanies  the  circular  which,  among 
other  things,  contains  the  following:  "In  agreement  with  Sections 
19  and  22  of  the  Constitution  of  which  I  have  taken  due  note 

and  I  send  by  same  post  postal  order  for  dollars."     Article 

19  stipulates  that  the  initiation  fee  of  $5  be  paid  and  Article  22 
suggests  that  $10  be  enclosed  for  the  gold  medal  accompanying 
honorary  membership.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  may  be  a 
sincere  effort  of  the  simple  scientific  mind  (for  that  reason  we  have 
not  quoted  the  name  of  the  society)  but  its  methods  are  so  repre- 
hensiv  that  we  doubt,  were  the  statement  originated  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  given  access  to  the  mails. 


The  International  Sunshine  Society,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  96  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  is  devoting  its  energies  to  the  care  of 
blind  babies.  It  reports  that  10  states  now  give  special  financial 
aid  for  such  from  the  day  they  are  blinded.  These  states  are: 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Arizona,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  Mar}4and  and  Maine.  Be- 
sides its  effort  in  securing  state  aid  it  is  engaged  in  giving  private 
relief  to  those  who  may  need  it  and  has  founded  and  maintains 
two  institutions,  one  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  the  other  at 
Summit,  New  Jersey,  where  blind  babies  can  be  taken  care  of. 
The  condition  of  babies  born  blind  is  frequently  deplorable  be- 
cause of  ignorance  as  to  the  proper  care  to  be  given  and  the  So- 
ciety is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  caretaker  of  every 
blind  baby  thruout  the  country. 
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An  International  Exposition  of  Safety  and  Sanitation  will  be 
held  at  the  new  Grand  Central  Palace,  Lexington  Avenue,  46th 
to  47th  Streets,  New  York  City,  from  December  11  to  20,  1913. 
The  exposition  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety,  which  assures  its  success.  Information  as 
to  the  exposition  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  it  at  the  United 
Engineering  Societies'  Building,  29  W.  39th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Coe  College  Courier  (Cedar  Rapids,  la.),  for  July,  1913, 
thus  plays  with  statistics.  While  one  may  not  accept  the  con- 
clusions reacht  in  their  entirety,  there  is  enuf  in  the  suggestion 
to  furnish  food  for  serious  thought.  In  most  of  the  discussion 
on  medical  education  the  trend  is  to  displace  the  purely  cultural 
with  the  technical. 

THE  BEST  COLLEGE !      WHAT  IS  IT?      WHERE  IS  IT? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  to-day,  but  of 
fact.  Colleges  are  old  enuf  now  to  be  tested  by  their  output.  This  out- 
put has  been  analyzed  by  experts,  and  warrants  certain  fairly  definite  con- 
clusions. An  eminent  university  professor  has  made  a  thoro  study  of 
the  men  whose  names  appear  in  "Who's  Who  in  America,"  the  Blue  Book  of 
Success,  with  a  view  of  finding  out  how  and  where  they  were  educated.  He 
finds: 

1 .  That  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  have  won  distinction  enuf  to  secure 
a  place  in  that  book  are  college  graduates. 

2.  That  the  small  college,  that  is,  a  college  with  500  students  or  less,  con- 
tributed a  much  larger  percentage  by  two-thirds  of  its  graduates  to  Who's 
Who  than  institutions  with  1000  or  more  students. 

3.  That  the  city  college,  that  is,  a  college  located  in  a  community  with  a 
population  of  30,000  or  over,  turns  out  a  larger  percentage  of  distinguished 
men  than  colleges  in  smaller  towns  and  villages. 

4.  That  only  four  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  Who's  Who  come  from  purely 
technical  schools,  and  that  of  those  who  have  won  distinction  along  technical 
lines  nearly  half  of  them  graduated  from  a  liberal  arts  college  before  taking 
up  their  technical  studies. 

From  these  facts  our  expert  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

a.  That  the  best  college  is  the  small  college. 

b.  That  it  is  located  in  a  city  with  a  population  of  not  far  from  30,000. 

c.  That  its  courses  are  cultural  rather  than  industrial  or  technical. 
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The  Lane  Medical  Lectures  for  1913  were  delivered  by  Sir 
Edward  A.  Schaefer,  Professor  of  Physiology  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  on  September  3,  4,  5,  8  and  9.  Professor  Schaefer's 
lectures  were  upon  "The  Internal  Secretions."  During  this 
course  of  lectures  the  staff  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Stanford 
University  gave  a  series  of  clinical  lectures  and  demonstrations. 


ACADEMY  PERSONALS. 

CrilE,  George  W.,  has  been  made  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  London. 


NECROLOGY. 

1913.     Aug.     6.  Eugene  C.  Hay. 

Sept.    3.  Thomas  E.  Pickett. 
Sept.  10.  Richard  Van  Santvoord. 


LITERATURE  NOTES. 

REVIEWS. 
Diagnostic  Methods,   Chemical,   Bacteriological,   and  Microscopical.     By 
Ralph  W.  Webster,  M.D.,  Ph.D.     Third  Edition.     P.  Blakiston's  Son  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,     pp.  xxxvii  +  692.     Price,  $4.50. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  issued  in  1909  and  received 
a  warm  welcome  from  the  medical  profession.  The  second  edi- 
tion followed  in  191 2.  The  third  edition,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  brings  the  work  thoroly  up  to  date.  Among  the  ad- 
ditions which  may  be  noted  is  a  discussion  of  the  Bacillus  Paraty- 
phosus  in  its  different  types  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  agglutina- 
tion reaction  with  this  organism.  The  diagnostic  use  of  vac- 
cines is  thoroly  discust.  The  use  of  typhoid  vaccine  for 
immunizing  purposes  is  described.  Abderhalden's  sero-diagnosis 
of  pregnancy  is  given  in  accurate  detail.  Such  subjects  as  strep- 
tococcic sore  throat  are  discust  and  the  epidemics  which  have 
occurred  are  noted.  As  in  the  previous  editions,  numerous  lab- 
oratory methods  are  fully  described  and  the  work  is,  in  addi- 
tion, illustrated  with  numerous  colored  plates,  which  make  the 
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work  additionally  valuable.  The  book  will  undoubtedly  prove 
a  great  help  both  to  the  laboratory  student  and  to  the  general 
practitioner,  especially  if  the  latter  is  interested  in  microscopic 
work  and  is  accustomed  to  make  his  own  pathological  examina- 
tions. E.  M.  Green. 

NOTICES. 

Die  Rassenhygiene  in  den  VerEinigten  Staaten  von  Nordamerika. 
Von  GtzA  von  Hofpmann,  k.  u.  k.  osterr.-ungar.  Vizekonsul.  Mit  einer 
Figur  im  Text.  J.  E.  Lehmann's  Verlag,  Miinchen.  1913.  Paper,  pp. 
237.     No  price. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  while  in  this  country  as  Vice-Consul  of  Austria- 
Himgary  made  good  use  of  his  time  to  gather  material  for  this 
most  excellent  monograf.  He  divides  his  book  into  five  chap- 
ters and  adds  fotu"  appendices.  Chapter  one  treats  of  the  founda- 
tion of  eugenics;  chapter  two,  of  the  spread  of  eugenics  in  the 
United  States;  chapter  three,  of  marriage  regulations  with  eugenics 
purpose;  chapter  four,  of  sterilization  of  the  degenerate;  and 
chapter  five,  of  selecting  the  immigrant. 

Appendix  one  gives  the  text  of  the  marriage  law  of  Michigan; 
appendix  two,  the  text  of  the  various  laws  relating  to  steriliza- 
tion; appendix  three,  the  laws  regarding  immigration;  while  ap- 
pendix four  is  devoted  to  a  most  admirable  bibliografy  com- 
prising 927  numbers,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  alfabetical 
index  of  the  authors. 

We  know  of  no  other  work  which  gives  a  more  complete  or  con- 
cise statement  of  the  progress  of  eugenics  in  the  United  States 
and  every  student  of  the  subject  should  have  access  to  the  volume. 

A  Compend  on  Bacteriology  Including  Animal  Parasites.  By  Robert 
L.  PiTFiELD,  M.D.,  Pathologist  to  the  Germantown  Hospital;  Late  Demon- 
strator of  Bacteriology  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia; 
Visiting  Physician  to  St.  Timothy's  Hospital  and  Ghestnut  Hill  Hospital, 
Phila.  Second  Edition,  with  4  plates  and  85  other  illustrations,  pp.  280. 
Cloth,  $1 .00,  net.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 

Dr.  Pitfield  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  "this  little  book  was 
designed  by  the  writer  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  medical  student 
preparing  for  examination,  and  for  the  practitioner  of  medicine 
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who  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  principal  facts  of  the 
rapidly  growing  science  of  bacteriology."  The  second  object  is 
surely  a  commendable  one  for  there  are  still  many  in  the  pro- 
fession who  have  not  been  trained  in  the  bacteriologic  laboratory 
and  to  whom  a  clear  and  concise  treatment  of  the  subject  as 
shown  in  this  volume  may  be  of  assistance  in  their  every-day  work. 
The  first  purpose  exprest  leads  away  from  the  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  book  for  it  shows  the  great  danger  of  our  present 
examination  scheme  and  the  necessit}'  of  those  interested  in  further- 
ing the  true  advancement  of  the  profession  to  devolve  a  plan 
whereby  examinations  would  demonstrate  the  assimilated  knowl- 
edge possest  and  not  be  a  means  of  merely  disgorging  material 
crammed  for  the  purpose.  As  long,  however,  as  the  cramming 
process  is  necessar}'  this  work  of  Dr.  Pitfield  will  find  a  dual  use 
and  it  adapts  itself  to  either  admirably. 

The  Chh^d  in  the  City.  A  series  of  papers  presented  at  the  conferences  held 
during  the  Chicago  Child  Welfare  Exhibit.  Publisht  by  the  Department 
of  Social  Investigation;  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  pp. 
502. 

From  the  editor's  preface  we  glean  that  the  contents  of  this 
handsome  volume  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one,  consist- 
ing of  addresses  in  popular  form  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
and  arousing  to  activity  the  audience;  and  two,  papers  and  dis- 
cussions intended  for  mutual  help  among  those  actively  engaged 
in  some  form  of  child  caring.  So  that  the  volume  appeals  to  the 
general  reader  and  the  expert.  There  are  over  fifty  titles  given 
in  the  table  of  contents  which  show  the  richness  of  the  volume 
and  at  the  same  time  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  purposes 
of  a  review.  These  titles  are  classified  under  general  heads 
such  as:  Personal  Service,  Physical  Care,  The  School  and  the 
Child,  Special  Groups  of  Children,  The  Working  Child,  Social 
and  Civic  Problems  of  Childhood,  etc.  We  hope  this  brief 
characterization  of  the  book  will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  child  welfare  and  desire  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  various  problems  connected  with  it.  It  should  be 
accessible  to  every  one  interested  in  the  subject. 
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Association  of  American  Universities.  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Ad- 
dresses of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Conference  held  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  November  7  and  8,  1912. 

The  14th  annual  conference  of  this  Association  w^as  under  the 
presidency  of  the  representativ  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity and  as  usual  there  were  three  sessions  at  each  of  which 
different  topics  were  discust.  The  question  was  presented  by  a 
paper  and  then  followed  by  general  discussion.  The  subjects 
discust  at  this  meeting  were:  "The  Present  Status  of  the  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  American  Universities,"  "The  Influ- 
ence of  Graduate  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  upon  the  Quality 
of  Graduate  Study,"  and  "Methods  of  Ascertaining  and  Appor- 
tioning Cost  of  Instruction  in  Universities." 

iiTH  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Science  {Philippine  Islands),  for  the 
year  ending  August  i,  1912.  By  Alvin  J.  Cox,  Acting  Director.  Manila 
Bureau  of  Printing,   1913. 

The  Bureau  of  Science  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  a  fusing 
of  the  government  laboratories.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  and  this  volume  gives  the  report  of  the  work  of  the 
various  divisions  into  which  the  Bureau  is  divided,  showing  com- 
mendable zeal  in  purely  scientific  investigation,  and  demonstra- 
ting the  benefit  of  the  application  of  science  to  economic  ques- 
tions by  its  investigations.  The  report  is  profusely  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  by  a  series  of  72  plates. 

Eugenics  and  the  State.     By  R.  B  .  von  KleinSmid. 

In  this  paper  of  Mr.  von  KleinSmid's  the  position  is  taken  that 
the  state  should  safeguard  itself  against  the  increase  of  the  defec- 
tiv  population.  While  full  figures  are  wanting,  he  illustrates  his 
position  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  insane.  As  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  it  was  i  to  every  393  of  the  population  in  1890, 
that  increast  to  i  to  every  279  in  1909.  He  also  calls  attention 
to  the  fecundity  of  the  defectiv  and  the  diminishing  of  it  among 
the  worthy.  He  thinks  society  to  effect  the  proper  control  in 
this  matter  should  make  use  of  the  three  methods  that  have 
been  suggested,  namely:  legislativ  control  of  marriages,  segrega- 
tion and  asexualization. 
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Am  I  Really  My  Brother's  Keeper?    By  Norman  Bridge,  M.D.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

This  variant  of  Cain's  question  served  as  the  text  for  a  homily 
deUvered  in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  at  MinneapoHs 
on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  We  wish  one  frase  could  be  burned  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  at  large  as  it  would  be  a  preventiv  of,  possibly,  the 
greatest  ill  from  which  the  world  is  suffering  to-day.  "All  men  are 
created  equal"  rings  in  our  ears  as  tho  it  must  be  true;  but 
all  men  are  not  equal,  nor  can  they  be,  save  in  equality  of  human 
rights,  and  they  are  not  so  created. 

Sane  Eugenics.     By  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann.    pp.  12. 

Dr.  Groszmann  intimates,  by  his  title,  that  some  suggestions 
regarding  eugenics  are  not  sane.  In  this  we  agree  with  him  and 
commend  his  carefully  and  temperately  prepared  article  to  our 
readers.  It  is  refreshing  to  have  a  writer  upon  this  subject  ad- 
mit that  man  is  more  than  a  mere  animal. 

Among  other  articles,  the  Eugenics  Review  for  July  contains  the 
following : 

The  Cost  of  Degeneracy,  by  Major  L.  Darwin. 

The  Influence  of  Disease  upon  Racial  Efficiency  and  Survival,  by  Prof.  J. 
A.  Lindsay. 

The  Effect  of  Economic  Conditions  on  the  Birth-rate,  by  W.  C.  Marshall. 
The  French  Commission  on  Depopulation,  by  Honorable  H.  Onslow. 
Eugenics  and  the  Public  Health,  by  S.  Gotto. 

The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  Its  Work,  Purposes 
and  Membership  Committee,  is  the  title  of  a  leaflet  issued  by  this 
enterprising  society,  giving  an  account  of  its  organization,  develop- 
ment of  the  work  that  it  has  done  and  the  advantages  of  member- 
ship in  it.  Presumably,  copies  can  be  secured  by  addressing  the 
general  office,  29  West  39th  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  AS  A  CRIME  CONTRIBUTOR. ^ 

By  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis. 

There  is,  I  know,  a  suggestion  of  the  commonplace,  as  well 
as  a  trace  of  extravagance  of  statement,  in  the  title  attached  to 
the  present  paper.  The  mooted  interrelationship  of  education 
and  criminality  is  altogether  too  trite  for  any  speculative  contro- 
versy on  this  occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  novelty 
in  entering  an  indictment  against  a  malefactor  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar; an  indictment,  the  specific  character  of  which  may  justify 
the  apparent  exaggeration  of  the  title. 

The  principal  count  may  be  stated  briefly  thus:  That  the 
typical  American  schoolhouse  of  to-day  exerts  an  influence, 
none  the  less  potent  because  indirect,  for  the  establishment  and 
stimulation  of  those  non-social  attitudes  and  acts  that  we  call 
criminal  tending.  By  "schoolhouse"  is  meant  the  entire  com- 
plex of  material  surroundings  and  physical  arrangements  mak- 
ing up  the  immediate  environment  of  the  typical  public  school — 
buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment — the  environment  in  which 
each  generation  of  children  spends  a  large  share  of  its  plastic 
years,  and  from  which  are  received  many  important  standards 
of  conduct  for  adult  life.      By  criminal   tending  attitudes  and 

1  Read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  the  Thirty-eighth  annual  meet- 
ing, Minneapolis,  June  13,  1913. 
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acts  reference  is  not  exclusively  or  even  primarily  to  those  in- 
vasions of  property  and  person  usually  recognized  as  criminal. 
Rather,  there  has  been  kept  in  mind  the  increasing  number  of 
non-social  ofifenses  that  constantly  and  insidiously  aggress  morality 
and  public  welfare;  offenses  that,  while  not  technically  criminal, 
are  the  general  causes  of  criminality,  and  against  which  custom- 
ary legal  entrenchments  have  thus  far  afforded  but  an  uncertain 
protection. 

The  specific  charge  brought  against  the  modern  schoolhouse 
is  that  of  contributory  negligence.  In  effect,  this  negligence  is 
ultimately  equivalent  to  direct  commission. 

The  most  evident  grounds  for  the  charge  of  negligence — the 
neglect  of  health  conditions — I  have  for  the  most  part  disregarded. 
Contemporary  social  and  medical  sciences  have  combined  with 
the  best  of  our  educational  practice  to  defend  the  principle  that 
the  moral-social  human  being  is  a  health-armored  human  being. 
And  so  we  of  the  schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, are  insisting  that  children  in  school  shall  be  provided, 
as  a  guarantee  of  both  private  and  public  morality,  with  an  en- 
vironment of  fresh,  temperate,  dustless  air;  an  environment 
outwardly  clean,  spaced  with  sunlight,  and  germless;  an  en- 
vironment equipped  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  possible  right 
physical  postures  and  behavior.  We  seek  to  magnify  the  in- 
fluence of  this  environment  by  instruction  in  hygiene,  by  organized 
physical  activities,  and  by  the  various  forms  of  medical  inspec- 
tion and  supervision.  The  modern  school  now  intones:  "Wit- 
ness thou,  oh  people,  the  perfection  of  the  bodies  of  your  children." 

Our  social  creed  binds  us  to  the  belief  in  the  relationship  of 
muscles  and  morals,  of  contagion  and  crime. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  a  greater  task  yet  lies  before  the  school. 
The  successful  performance  of  this  task  is  dependent  not  upon 
instruction,  not  upon  the  conventional  protective  defenses,  not 
upon  the  preventive  measures  of  your  medical  science.  It  de- 
pends upon  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  school  as  an  organ- 
ized thing  of  brick,  stone,  mortar,  lumber,  and  land;  a  new  con- 
ception for  the  establishment  of  which,  in  the  public  conscience,  the 
medical  profession  is  equally  responsible  with  the  educational 
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profession.  This  new  conception  recognizes  and  emphasizes 
the  influence  of  the  external  physical  environment  of  the  school 
as  a  neglected  factor  in  the  making  of  the  moral  child  and  of  the 
social  citizen.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  relation  of  edu- 
cation and  criminality  has  been  narrowly  interpreted,  either  in 
terms  of  intelligence  as  increased  through  instruction,  or  in  terms 
of  physical  condition  as  improved  through  care  and  protection. 
To  many  of  us  engaged  in  the  serious  study  of  education  as  the 
greatest  of  the  social  constructive  professions,  it  appears  that 
another  item  must  be  considered  along  with  instruction  and  hy- 
giene before  the  influence  of  the  school  will  be  positive  in  pro- 
ducing individuals  possessing  permanent  behaving  tendencies 
of  the  non-criminal  sort.  Broadly  speaking,  this  new  item  is 
adequate  and  proper  material  provision  in  the  public  school 
for  responding  to  the  normal  demand  for  activity  on  the  part  of 
both  children  and  adults.  Until  this  is  brought  to  pass,  the 
American  school  will  be  a  guilty  contributor  towards  delinquency. 
Our  ethics  and  our  medicine  have  been  too  individualistic.  The 
moralist  and  the  hygienist,  to  make  a  bold  assertion,  have  regarded 
the  individual,  particularly  the  child  in  the  school,  as  something 
that  could  be  made  morally  antiseptic  as  easily  as  he  could 
be  made  physically  antiseptic. 

Scanty  isolated  illustration  must  suffice. 

Just  now  the  subject  of  physical  morality  occupies  a  large 
place  in  current  thought.  We  are  becoming  more  and  more 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  making  an  effective  program 
of  public  instruction  inside  and  outside  of  the  school,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  sex  hygiene.  Of  what  avail  is  such  a  program  so  long  as 
the  one  place  in  the  schoolhouse  where  sex  obtrudes  itself  repre- 
sents too  often  conspicuous  uncleanliness,  sanitary  incompetence 
and  evil  suggestiveness.  As  long  as  the  larger  per  cent  of 
American  schoolhouses  have  their  present  inadequate  and  un- 
cleanly toilet  provisions  and  arrangements  shall  we  have  a 
contagious  centre  for  immorality. 

There  is,  the  country  over  to-day,  an  insistent  need  for  the  em- 
powering of  State  Boards  of  Health  with  efficient  authority  to 
clean  up  not  only  our  dirty  physical  schools  but  our  dirty  moral 
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schools.  This  is  easy  to  assert  but  difficult  of  performance. 
A  case  in  point  is  that  of  an  eastern  state  where  the  conditions 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  are  notoriously  bad.  The  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  told  me  a  few  days  since,  while  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  of  a  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  law 
now  giving  to  that  board  the  power  to  condemn  schools  with 
improper  and  unsanitary  outhouses,  that  a  proper  enforcement  of 
the  law  would  mean  its  immediate  repeal  by  the  Legislature. 
A  study  of  the  social  and  educational  situation  in  that  state 
convinces  me  that  he  was  right.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween clean  statutes  and  clean  schools. 

The  American  schoolhouse  is  primarily  a  contributor  to  our 
criminal  account  because  it  fosters  just  that  kind  of  uncleanli- 
ness  in  which  the  seeds  of  criminality  find  a  ready  growth.  A 
large  part  of  the  problem  of  social  hygiene  centers  in  one  part 
of  the  American  schoolhouses. 

The  child  of  the  city  to-day  is  the  child  of  the  streets  To 
keep  the  child  off  the  streets  is  next  to  an  impossibility.  His 
presence  there  presents  not  only  an  educational  problem  but  a 
social  issue  of  increasing  magnitude.  The  crime-preventing 
schoolhouse  must  provide,  within  and  without,  for  proper  play 
space  for  the  children  of  its  neighborhood.  This  school- 
house  must  constitute  itself  a  center  for  the  physical  and 
social  activities  of  children  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  school 
if  it  would  successfully  counteract  the  destructive  influences  that 
now  characterize  the  streets  of  the  American  city.  The  school- 
house  of  the  average  American  city  cannot  be  held  guiltless  so 
long  as  it  fails  to  compete  with  the  alley. 

The  schoolhouse  that  keeps  bankers'  hours  is  only  half  a  school. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  board  of  education  of  a  middle  western 
city  ordered  all-night  lights  placed  at  the  darkened  entrances 
of  all  public  school  buildings.  The  reasons  therefor  were  obvious. 
A  good  police  measure,  but  a  doubtful  educational  policy.  The 
light  might  better  have  been  provided  for  the  inside  and  not 
for  the  outside  of  the  building.  Until  the  American  school- 
house  is  constructed  so  as  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  legiti- 
mate recreations  and  amusements  of  our  civilization,  your  medical 
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sociologist  will  have  an  increasing  task  before  him.  If  we  are  to 
fight  the  devil  with  fire  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  billiard  table 
and  the  dancing  floor  will  find  a  place  in  the  completely  equipped 
and  socially  enlarged  American  school  building. 

The  schoolhouse  that  remains  closed  for  one-third  to  one-fourth 
of  the  year  certainly  presents  a  defenseless  social  policy.  For 
the  city  child  a  summer  vacation  represents  a  crisis  in  moral  de- 
velopment. The  criminal  responsibility  of  the  schoolhouse 
will  not  be  removed  until  it  undertakes  to  be  in  operation  through- 
out the  whole  year,  and  in  a  way  that  will  meet  the  instinctive 
needs  of  children  and  communities. 

The  most  characteristic  American  immorality  is  political  im- 
morality. The  American  schoolhouse  must  be  constructed 
so  as  to  enable  its  use  as  a  common  meeting  place  for  the  discus- 
sion of  political  problems  and  social  issues.  "Keeping  schools 
out  of  politics"  is  a  pernicious  doctrine.  If  the  American  school- 
house  is  to  be  the  real  temple  of  democracy  it  must  be  constructed 
and  arranged  so  as  not  only  to  safeguard  children  from  physical 
ills  and  to  promote  their  best  physical  development,  but  also  to 
serve  as  a  shrine  in  which  our  people  may  protect  themselves 
from  the  criminal  furies  of  modern  political  life. 

So  long  as  we  regard  the  schoolhouse  as  an  influence  apart  from 
normal  daily  life  will  it  remain  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  ab- 
normal and  the  artificial.  Our  first  school  buildings  were  de- 
signed and  arranged  by  theologians  and  pedagogues.  Next  came 
the  architects  and  the  engineers,  who  were  followed  by  the  physi- 
cians and  the  hygienists.  To-morrow  the  ideals  of  the  humanist 
will  control;  ideals  that  seek  to  combine  the  necessities  of  instruc- 
tion and  of  art,  of  construction  and  of  health,  of  activities  and  of 
morals.  All,  pedagogue,  architect,  engineer,  physician,  must  unite 
to  make  the  schoolhouse  sterile  of  the  germs  of  immorality  and 
criminality. 


THE  PHYSICAL  BASES  OF  CRIME:     FROM  THE  STAND- 
POINT OF  THE  JUDGE  OF  A  JUVENILE  COURT.  ^ 

By  Edward  F.  Waite,  Judge  of  the  District  Court,  Minneapolis. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  my  paper  will  be  even  more  limited 
in  scope  than  the  assigned  title  necessarily  implies — for  I  shall 
present  what  I  have  to  say  from  the  standpoint  of  the  judge 
of  a  particular  juvenile  court — that  of  Minneapolis. 

These  meetings  look  toward  remedy  and  prevention.  It 
is,  therefore,  fitting  that  we  should  expressly  relate  our  study  of 
the  general  theme  to  those  individuals  in  whose  cases  remedy  and 
prevention  are  most  practicable  and  most  important — children 
and  youth.  We  are  thus  studying,  however,  the  general  problem 
of  crime,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  recent  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  this  and  similar  questions, 
"is  largely  the  boy  problem  and  the  girl  problem;  for  the  habitual 
criminal — the  man  who  takes  to  crime  as  a  trade — as  a  rule 
begins  his  criminal  career  when  he  is  young." 

We  speak  of  juvenile  crime  and  criminality;  but  under  the 
laws  of  Minnesota  and  many  other  states  children  under  the  age 
of  seventeen  do  not  commit  crimes.  They  do  pretty  nearly  aU 
the  things  that  are  crimes  when  done  by  adults,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  child  the  law  regards  these  merely  as  acts  of  juvenile  "de- 
linquency." This  is  not  a  mere  euphemism;  it  reflects  a  differ- 
ence in  the  attitude  of  the  state  toward  the  young  offender.  But 
these  acts  have  their  inherent  social  and  moral  character,  quite 
independently  of  legal  terms,  and  it  is  proper  here  to  regard 
them  as  crimes.  Many  acts  of  delinquency  are  not  crimes  in 
their  moral  aspect;  but  as  a  rule  those  of  which  the  courts  take 
cognizance  are  evidences  of  such  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
exercise  self-control  as  to  imply  at  least  potential  criminality. 
How  many  acts  of  juvenile  delinquency  are  committed,  and  who 
commit  them,  can  only  be  authoritatively  determined  by  pro- 
ceedings in  court.     But  it  is  certain  that  only  a  small  proportion 

1  Read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  the  Thirty-eighth  annual  meeting, 

Minneapolis,  June  14,  1913. 
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of  the  offenders,  and  a  still  less  proportion  of  their  acts  of  delin- 
quency ever  come  before  the  court.  Those  that  do  must  furnish 
the  data  for  such  inquiries  as  this;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  whole  number. 

In  a  state  of  savagery  or  anarchy  much  that  we  call  crime 
would  be  the  natural  outworking  of  superior  intelligence  and 
prowess.  But  in  the  social  state  the  individual  must  at  so  many 
points  adjust  his  conduct  to  the  public  needs  that  willingness 
and  ability  to  exercise  self-control  are  the  distinguishing  marks 
between  the  law-abiding  and  the  lawless.  The  less  the  intelligent 
self-control  the  greater  the  lawlessness.  The  criminal  is  one  who 
in  matters  of  serious  social  moment  refuses  or  fails  to  restrain  his 
impulses  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  which  society  has  im- 
posed for  the  general  welfare.  The  child  who,  according  to  his 
years  and  understanding,  falls  within  this  class,  is  the  "juvenile 
delinquent"  we  are  now  considering. 

The  scientific  study  of  juvenile  offenders  has  been  so  recent 
and  sporadic  that  reliable  data  in  this  field  are  not  abundant. 
Percentages  of  physical  defects  among  school  children  generally, 
reported  from  different  cities,  show  such  wide  variation  as  to 
clearly  indicate  important  differences  in  standards  or  in  thor- 
oughness of  test.  For  the  whole  country  75  per  cent  is  accepted 
as  substantially  correct.  Wherever  the  comparison  has  been 
made  the  proportion  of  physical  defectives  is  found  to  be  greater 
among  juvenile  delinquents  than  among  school  children  generally. 
I  venture  to  quote  some  local  figures.  For  somewhat  more  than  a 
year  past  boys  found  delinquent  in  the  Minneapolis  Juvenile 
Court  have  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  physical  examination 
by  Dr.  Harris  Dana  Newkirk.  Out  of  204  representative  cases, 
178  (87  per  cent)  were  found  defective.  Of  124  who  were  in  court 
for  the  first  time  105  (84  per  cent),  and  of  80  repeaters,  73  (90 
per  cent)  had  physical  defects.  The  average  number  of  defects 
per  individual  was  much  greater  among  repeaters  than  first  offen- 
ders. Medical  inspection  of  Minneapolis  school  children  last 
year  disclosed  71  per  cent  physically  defective.  The  most  common 
defects  of  delinquents  were  as  follows: 
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96  boys  had  phimosis; 

84  boys  had  enlarged  tonsils ; 

75  boys  had  seriously  bad  teeth; 

58  boys  had  adenoids; 

58  boys  had  defective  vision. 

Here  we  have  causes  leading  toward  bad  conduct  as  naturally 
as  the  tipping  of  the  first  of  the  line  of  dominoes,  which  as  children 
we  used  to  stand  on  end  for  the  experiment,  produced  the  fall 
of  the  last.  Notice  that  I  say  "leading  toward" — not  to.  We 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  say  that  physical  defect  is  the  cause  of 
crime  in  any  given  case.  A  child's  motives  and  reactions  cannot 
be  reckoned  with  quite  like  a  row  of  dominoes.  But  I  say  without 
hesitation  that  it  is  often  one  of  the  causes — and  an  important  one. 
The  oft-stated  sequence  in  the  case  of  adenoids  seems  a  priori 
sound:  mouth  breathing;  often  deadening  of  hearing  with  loss  of 
mental  acuteness  and  alertness;  defective  oxygenation  of  the 
blood;  starvation  of  nerves  and  brain;  irritability  and  dullness; 
inattention  and  restlessness  in  school;  rebukes  from  teacher, 
discouragement  and  resentment;  loss  of  grade — more  discourage- 
ment and  resentment;  truancy;  idleness;  bad  companions;  law- 
lessness; crime.  Phimosis  produces  irritation  tending  to  vicious 
practices  which  in  time,  if  long  indulged,  break  down  the  moral 
tone,  defile  the  imagination  and  weaken  the  will.  Hence,  come 
often  sexual  immorality  and  crime.  Bad  teeth  mean  bad  diges- 
tion, malnutrition,  feeble  muscles,  lack  of  that  important  part 
of  training  of  mind  and  will  depending  upon  muscular  reaction 
— perhaps  cerebral  anemia  and  nervous  disorders  of  the  most 
serious  character,  from  which  the  step  to  crime  is  very  short  and 
easy.  Unrecognized  and  continued  eye-strain  may  be  reasonably 
charged  with  a  share  of  responsibility  for  cases  of  juvenile  wrong- 
doing. 

I  do  not  claim  that  juvenile  delinquency  can  be  eliminated  by 
the  physician's  medicine  case,  the  surgeon's  knife,  or  even  by 
hygienic  conditions  in  home  and  community.  But  beyond  ques- 
tion these  instrumentalities  can  and  do  aid  greatly  in  the  work 
of  remedy  and  prevention.  If  physical  defects  tend  to  demoralize 
character  their  timely  removal  must  modify  the  tendency.     Such 
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experience  as  is  available  confirms  this,  but  it  is  too  early  to  speak 
with  confidence  of  definite  results.  Our  local  experiment  is  young, 
and  few  reliable  details  are  to  be  had  from  other  sources.  I 
could  cite  many  instances  of  improved  conduct  following  the  re- 
moval of  adenoids,  the  fitting  of  glasses,  etc.  But  conclusions 
can  hardly  be  drawn  from  a  year  or  two  of  observation,  since  age, 
environment  and  special  experiences  must  be  given  due  weight 
in  determining  the  genuineness  and  permanence  of  seeming  change 
in  character,  and  the  real  causes  of  such  change. 

For  reasons  which  I  will  not  stop  to  enumerate  we  are  only  just 
beginning  our  systematic  examination  of  delinquent  girls  in 
Minneapolis.  Doubtless  the  same  considerations  apply  to  them 
which  I  have  noted  in  the  case  of  delinquent  boys.  Recently  a 
girl  who  had  shown  unusually  flagrant  sex  delinquency  was  found 
to  suffer  from  lesions  and  malformations  which  made  chastity 
almost  an  impossibility  for  her  in  the  environment  where  her 
lot  was  cast.  We  do  not  know  that  relief  from  these  handicaps 
will  make  her  virtuous,  but  we  do  know  that  henceforth  the  path 
of  virtue  will  be  less  difficult  for  her  to  follow. 

The  school  principals  tell  us  that  irregular  attendance  at  school 
is  the  chief  cause  of  retardation  among  school  children,  and 
that  sickness — at  least  according  to  the  excuses  furnished  by 
parents — is  the  principal  cause  of  irregular  attendance.  A  recent 
study  by  Miss  Christ,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  of  236  boys 
and  95  girls,  consecutively  found  delinquent  in  our  Juvenile 
Court,  showed  that  70  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  91  per  cent  of  the 
girls  were  retarded  one  year  or  more  in  school  from  a  standard 
of  seven  years  for  the  first  grade,  and  so  on.  The  corresponding 
frequency  of  retardation  among  Minneapolis  school  children 
generally  is  27  per  cent  for  the  boys  and  23  per  cent  for  the  girls. 
On  the  same  basis  the  average  amount  of  retardation  among  the 
laggard  Minneapolis  school  children  is  about  0.4  of  a  year;  among 
consecutive  delinquent  boys  who  are  laggards  in  school  1.4  years 
and  among  the  consecutive  delinquent  girls  2.6  years.  We  may 
not  conclude  too  hastily  from  these  comparisons  that  school 
retardation  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  delinquency,  for  it  is  probable 
that  in  many  cases — perhaps  in  most — both  retardation  and  de- 
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linquency  spring  from  the  same  sources.  But  it  seems  plain  that 
the  tendency  of  mere  retardation  is  toward  dehnquency.  The 
child  who  is  behind  his  normal  grade  naturally  loses  interest  and 
ambition;  and  the  train  of  ill  effects  upon  character  and  conduct 
is  obvious.  So  far,  therefore,  as  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  lessens  retardation  by  detecting  and  checking  acute  dis- 
ease it  tends  to  reduce  juvenile  delinquency. 

Neurosis  and  epilepsy  seem  to  fall  naturally  into  a  middle 
group  between  physical  defects  and  feeble-mindedness,  in  such 
a  study  as  we  are  now  making.  Dr.  Healy  reports  that  out  of 
nearly  looo  juvenile  "repeaters"  passing  through  his  laboratory, 
73^  per  cent  were  definitely  ascertained  to  be  epileptic,  while 
still  others  were  suspected.  The  accepted  percentage  of  epilep- 
tics in  the  community  at  large  is  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  "Some 
of  the  worst  repeaters  are  epileptics,"  he  says,  "and  many  of  the 
gravest  crimes  are  committed  by  these  unfortunates."  The 
unguarded  epileptic  girl,  having  the  mental  brightness  of  a  normal 
child  with  only  the  capacity  of  a  high-grade  imbecile  for  self- 
control,  is  especially  dangerous  to  herself  and  the  community. 
Frequently  the  epileptic  boy  has  good  capacity,  but  cannot  hold 
his  job  on  account  of  his  infirmity.  Epilepsy — idleness — crime, 
is  the  vicious  sequence.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  there- 
fore, that  the  young  epileptic  should  be  discovered  and  treated 
before  his  potential  criminality  has  been  developed. 

In  the  pitiful  group  of  society's  unfortunates  no  figure  seems 
at  once  so  pathetic,  so  hopeless  and  so  menacing  as  the  high- 
grade  feeble-minded  child — the  type  which  has  been  commonly 
defined,  since  the  report  of  the  English  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded,  a  few  years  ago,  as  "a mental  defect- 
ive who  is  capable  of  earning  a  living  under  favorable  circumstances 
but  who  is  incapable  of  competing  on  equal  terms  with  his  fel- 
lows, or  of  managing  himself  or  his  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence." 
Such  a  person  has  two  serious  handicaps — increased  temptation 
by  reason  of  social  and  industrial  disadvantage,  and  decreased 
power  of  resistance.  On  this  point  the  authorities  are  agreed. 
Says  Dr.  Walter  E.  Femald,  Supt.  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
School    for    the    Feeble-Minded:     "Every    imbecile,    especially 
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the  high-grade  imbecile,  is  a  potential  criminal,  needing  only  the 
proper  environment  and  opportunity  for  the  development  and 
expression  of  his  criminal  tendencies.  ******  Maliciously 
mischievous  children,  runaways  and  vagrants,  the  incorrigibles, 
disorderly  and  ungovernable  children,  are  often  of  the  imbecile 
type."  These  statements  are  amply  confirmed  by  tests  of  the 
mental  condition  of  offenders  against  the  law,  younger  and  older. 
The  Seattle  Juvenile  Court,  one  of  the  few  that  command  the 
services  of  an  expert  psychologist,  reports  that  18.5  per  cent 
of  the  delinquency  with  which  it  deals  is  attributable  to  mental 
defect.  Dr.  Goddard  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  not 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  criminals  who  come  before  the  courts 
are  feeble-minded,  and  that  the  proportion  of  juvenile  delinquents 
is  much  larger.  Somewhat  more  than  200  of  our  local  delinquents 
have  been  examined  with  the  Binet-Simon  tests  by  Professor 
James  Burt  Miner,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  his  as- 
sistants. Among  a  hundred  consecutive  cases  of  the  more  serious 
types  of  offenders,  either  repeaters  or  those  sent  to  the  County 
Detention  Home  or  State  Training  School,  at  least  16  were  men- 
tally retarded  three  or  more  years.  If  we  exclude  those  for  whom 
the  tests  are  not  regarded  as  adequate  this  16  would  amount  to 
about  25  per  cent. 

After  two  years  of  experinece  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  following 
rather  extensive  contact  with  older  offenders,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  most  perplexing  element  in  the  problem  of  juvenile  crimi- 
nality is  feeble-mindedness.  Many  physical  causes  contributing 
to  crime  may  be  remedied;  homes  may  be  improved  and  other 
conditions  of  environment  made  more  fit  for  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  childhood.  But  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded  child 
is  hopeless  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  stress  of  community  life. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Healy:  "The  mental  defective  is  suitable 
neither  for  probation,  reformatory  education  nor  punitive  meas- 
ures. Custodial  care  alone  is  of  service,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
criminally  inclined  defective  the  courts  should  directly  commit 
to,  and  the  state  protect  itself  by,  permanent  guardianship." 
The  outlook  for  girls  and  women  of  this  class  is  well  stated  as 
follows  in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission:     "They 
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are  never  able  to  support  themselves.  If  discharged  they  at  once 
return  to  a  vicious  or  criminal  life.  They  are  certain  to  become 
sexual  offenders  and  to  spread  venereal  disease,  or  to  give  birth 
to  children  as  degenerate  as  themselves.  Their  numerous  prog- 
eny are  certain  to  become  public  charges  as  diseased  or  neglected 
children,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  juvenile  delinquents,  or  later  on 
as  adult  paupers  and  criminals." 

No  juvenile  court  is  properly  equipped  for  its  work  without 
a  competent  expert  to  detect  the  feeble-minded  child  on  his  first 
appearance;  and  when  the  defective  condition  is  clearly  shown 
the  child  should  be  at  once  committed  to  a  proper  institution, 
to  be  detained  at  least  until  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge 
declare  him  fitted,  through  such  training  as  he  can  assimilate, 
and  the  changes  wrought  by  advancing  years,  to  take  a  sheltered 
place  in  the  community. 

This  study  would  not  fulfil  its  purpose  if  it  did  not  leave  with 
those  who  have  followed  it  some  concrete  suggestions.  These 
must  be  brief  and  summary : 

(i)  Medical  inspection  of  school  children  should  be  adequately 
provided  for. 

(2)  Remedial  measures  for  physical  defects  of  school  children 
should  be  vigorously  urged,  and  provided  at  public  expense  when 
necessary. 

(3)  Special  pains  should  be  taken  in  the  public  schools  to  de- 
tect neurotics  and  epileptics. 

(4)  The  schools  should  provide  psychologic  tests  for  retarded 
children,  to  ascertain  those  who  are  susceptible  of  improvement 
and  those  who  are  not. 

(5)  Improvable  retarded  cases  should  be  brought  up  to  grade 
as  quickly  as  possible,  through  special  classes  and  modified  cur- 
ricula. 

(6)  Non-improvable  retarded  cases  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  schools,  and  parents  urged  to  commit  them  to  custodial  care. 

(7)  There  should  be  conducted  in  connection  with  every  juve- 
nile court  a  system  of  expert  physical  and  mental  examination  of 
delinquents,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  court  in 
appropriately  handling  the  individual  cases,  but  also  to  collect 
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data  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  causes  of  delinquency.  Where 
the  law  does  not  permit  compulsory  examination  and  treatment 
full  power  in  this  regard  should  be  given  to  the  court,  under  proper 
safeguards.  Parental  scruples  should  be  treated  with  respect, 
but  the  public  safety  is  the  supreme  law;  and  the  considerations 
that  have  led  all  civilized  communities  to  enforce  reasonable 
measures  against  the  spread  of  contagious  disease  have  their 
analogies  in  the  field  of  crime-prevention. 

(8)  Generous  provision  should  be  made  by  the  state  for  the 
custodial  care  of  feeble-minded  children. 

(9)  At  present  the  custodial  care  of  the  state  over  juvenile 
offenders  must  end  at  the  age  of  majority.  Whatever  may  be 
the  probability  or  practical  certainty  that  a  young  person  will 
at  once  resume  a  career  of  crime,  the  restraining  hand  of  the 
state  is  then  completely  lifted.  Our  correctional  system  should 
be  supplemented  with  permanent  custody  for  the  plainly  incorrigi- 
ble— defectives  with  criminal  tendencies. 

(10)  Where  there  is  doubt  about  the  power  of  a  juvenile  court  to 
commit  children  in  appropriate  cases  to  institutions  for  the  special 
care  of  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  this  doubt  should  be  re- 
moved by  express  legislation.  A  similar  law  relating  to  adults 
could  be  wisely  administered,  with  untold  benefit  to  the  community, 
to  prevent  the  breeding  of  imbecile  and  probably  criminal  off- 
spring by  defective  and  degenerate  parents.  The  Jukes,  the 
Kallikaks  and  the  Ishmaels  are  not  confined  to  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Indiana.  Their  children  are  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  mating  within  and  without  the  forms  of  law,— an  un- 
speakable curse  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

(11)  By  further  safeguarding  marriage,  and  by  such  other 
legislation  as  may  be  prudent  and  just,  we  should  do  all  that  is 
practicable  to  restrain  the  perpetuation  of  their  kind  by  those 
who  are,  on  account  of  disease  or  abnormality,  physical  or  mental, 
demonstrably  unfit  for  parenthood,  but  not  appropriate  subjects 
for  segregation  under  custodial  care. 


THE  PHYSICAL  BASES  OF  CRIME  AS  OBSERVED   BY 
A  PRISON  PHYSICIAN.! 

By  Rock  SlEyster,  M.D.,  Supt.  Wisconsin  State  Hospital    for  Criminal  Insane,  formerly 

Physician  in  charge  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison  Hospital,  Asst.  Secretary  State 

Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Member  American   Medical  Assn., 

American    Institute     of    Criminal    Law    and 

Criminology,  etc..  Waupun,  Wis. 

The  whole  superstructure  of  modern  scientific  medicine  is 
built  on  a  foundation  formed  by  the  study  of  pathology  and 
etiology — a  study  of  the  actual  condition  and  the  causes  that 
have  contributed  to  produce  it.  I  have  tried  to  base  my  study 
of  the  criminal  on  the  same  scientific  foundation — a  study  of 
the  criminal  as  he  is  and  a  search  for  all  the  causes  that  have 
had  a  direct  or  indirect  influence  in  making  him  what  he  is. 
This  could  be  accurately  accomplished  only  by  collecting  data 
which  I  herewith  present  in  tabulated  form.  In  offering  these 
figures  I  wish  to  state  that  no  reader  will  realize  more  keenly 
than  I  their  shortcomings  and  imperfections.  The  prison  phy- 
sician of  to-day  is  a  research  worker  only  to  such  an  extent  as 
he  is  willing  to  make  a  personal  sacrifice  of  time  for  his  love  of 
science.  Had  I  been  able  to  devote  my  time  to  research  work 
alone,  this  fertile  field  for  investigation  would  have  yielded  a  wor- 
thier harvest. 

The  accuracy  of  this  data  will  be  questioned  by  the  trained 
investigator.  I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that  no  absolutely 
accurate  data  can  be  gathered  at  our  prisons  without  the  aid 
of  a  trained  field  worker,  and  then,  only  in  selected  cases.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  tables  here  given  which  are  not  dependent 
on  the  veracity  of  the  criminal  examined,  are  based  on  a  study 
of  152 1  prisoners,  while  those  based  on  information  given  by  the 
prisoner  are  calculated  on  less  than  half  that  number.  This 
means  that  in  less  than  half  the  cases  have  I  been  able  to  corrob- 
orate the  prisoner's  statement  from  outside  sources  or  have  con- 
sidered the  information  he  gave  me  as  not  sufficiently  reliable  to 

I  Read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting, 
Minneapolis,  June  14,  1913. 
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accept  it  for  statistical  purposes.  I  believe  these  tables  to  be 
very  fairly  accurate  and  not  exaggerated  in  any  way  for  I  have 
taken  every  possible  care  in  gaining  the  information.  I  have 
included  at  no  time  the  statements  of  any  man  whose  truthfulness 
I  have  doubted  and  I  know  my  men  through  daily  association 
with  them.  Then,  too,  the  tendency  of  the  untruthful  is  to  mini- 
mize and  not  exaggerate  anything  which  reflects  on  them  or 
their's.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  on  heredity,  large  as  they 
may  seem,  would  be  increased  by  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  family,  for  many  of  the  men  know  little  of  relatives  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  of  those  with  whom  they  have  not  kept  in  touch. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  tables  on  mortality  and  "sick 
call,"  I  have  reported  on  the  recidivist  or  habitual  criminal 
as  well  as  on  the  general  prison  population.  The  former  class 
is  made  up  of  men  who  have  served  one  or  more  previous  terms 
in  a  prison,  reformatory  or  reform  school  (jail  sentences  not  in- 
cluded). The  data  here  given  are  of  the  most  interest  to  the 
student  of  criminology,  for  it  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  true 
criminal  class.  The  prison  class,  represented  by  the  larger 
number,  would  be  somewhat  misleading,  for  it  is  made  up  of  first 
offenders  (about  75  per  cent),  habitual  criminals,  criminals  by 
accident  who  are  normal  in  every  way  and,  doubtless,  some  inno- 
cent of  crime.  The  tables  speak  for  themselves  and  I  shall 
discuss  them  very  briefly. 

Ferri  asks:  "Is  the  criminal,  and  in  what  respects  is  he,  a 
normal  or  an  abnormal  man?  And  if  he  is  abnormal,  whence 
is  the  abnormality  derived?"  He  then  states:  "We  must  study 
the  organ  before  the  function,  and  the  physical  before  the  moral." 
My  first  effort  in  the  study  of  the  convicted  criminal  was  to 
ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  in  what  respects  he  differed  from 
the  average  American  citizen. 

PHYSIQUE. 

The  table   "Physique"   is  taken  from  a  report  I  published 

in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  May  third 
of  this  year.     I  quote  briefly  from  that : 

The  results  of  my  investigation  of  height  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison 
are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  anthropometric  committee  of  the  British 
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Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  though  I  am  able  to  report  on 
only  half  the  number.  Taking  the  average  of  221,819  Americans  examined 
by  forty-three  old-line  life-insurance  companies,  as  reported  in  191 2  by  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America,  as  a  type  of  American  for  comparison,  I  find 
the  Wisconsin  convict,  as  shown  in  Table  i,  to  be  1.8  inches  below  the  average 
American  height.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  1,521  criminals  reported  on  are, 
at  the  average  of  36  years  and  6  months,  mature  men,  and  have  reached  their 
full  growth  and  development.  A  study  of  Table  1  will  show  that  the  Wis- 
consin convict,  who  cannot  differ  radically  from  the  average  white  convict 
of  any  other  state,  is  physically  most  markedly  inferior  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen  in  height.  He,  a  man  grown,  lacks  1.4  inches  of  the  stature  of 
the  average  freshman  at  our  state  university,  and  is  2  inches  shorter  than  the 
average  Harvard  student,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  few  of  these  stu- 
dents have  reached  their  full  growth  and  development.  Likewise,  he  lacks 
1.3  inches  of  the  height  of  the  men  and  boys  who  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  is  3  inches  inferior  in  height  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England 
and  English  professional  men. 

I  find  the  Wisconsin  convict  well  nourished.  He  weighs 
little,  if  any,  less  than  the  average  American  citizen  of  his  height. 
His  chest  measurement  is  very  fair.  The  expansion  is  small 
but  this  is  to  be  expected  and  means  little  except  that  he  has  not 
learned  to  breathe  properly  or  has  suffered  from  continued  con- 
finement. 

The  figures  given  for  the  recidivists  or  habitual  criminals  are  by  far  the 
most  significant  and  show  the  marked  physical  inferiority  of  the  chronic  offen- 
der. These  men  of  an  average  age  of  33  years  lack  2.1  inches  of  the  height 
of  the  average  Wisconsin  boy  just  out  of  high  school,  lack  2.5  inches  of  the 
height  of  the  average  American  of  their  age  and  2.7  inches  of  the  height  of 
the  average  Harvard  student  as  reported  by  Professor  Sargent.  It  will  be 
noted  that  they  are  well  nourished  but  are  markedly  deficient  in  chest  and 
expansion  measurements.  These  last  measurements  may  be  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  lack  of  physical  exercise  in  the  open  air  while  subject  to  previous 
incarceration  in  this  and  other  institutions.  This  could  not  by  any  argu- 
ment, however,  account  for  the  degree  of  deficiency  in  stature,  which  can  be 
explained  only  as  a  marked  and  unmistakable  stigma  of  degeneracy.  As- 
sociated with  these,  I  find  in  this  class  the  highest  percentage  of  other  physical 
stigmata,  such  as  degenerate  palates,  ears,  facial  and  cranial  asymmetry, 
etc.,  though  these  are  merely  mentioned  and  not  covered  in  this  paper. 

The  chart  on  "Temperature,  Pulse  and  Respiration"  shows 
both  classes  with  an  average  subnormal  temperature  and  a  high 
pulse  rate.     I  have  found  only  one  class  of  criminals  who  differ 
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from  these  figures.     A  study  of  269  murderers  showed  a  normal 
pulse  and  a  temperature  of  97.8°. 

PHYSICAL   DEFECTS. 

A  tabulation  of  the  principal  findings  in  our  physical  exami- 
nations will  be  found  in  the  data  given  under  the  head  "Physical 
Defects."  The  degenerate  and  subnormal  seem  especially 
prone  to  diseases  of  the  chest.  Active  and  old  pulmonary  lesions 
are  extremely  common  and  a  large  proportion  require  constant 
observation  and  care  to  guard  against  active  tubercular  develop- 
ment. Pigeon-breasts,  poorly  developed  chests  and  stooping 
shoulders  are  almost  the  rule  among  the  recidivists.  Valvular 
heart  lesions  are  extremely  common.  A  reference  to  the  mor- 
tality table  will  show  that  55  per  cent  of  the  deaths  at  the  Wis- 
consin State  Prison  during  the  past  ten  years  have  been  from 
pulmonary  and  cardiac  disease,  though  the  former  has  been  greatly 
reduced  during  the  last  four  years  by  a  thorough  entrance  ex- 
amination, close  observation  of  suspected  cases  and  an  out-of- 
door  ward  for  treatment. 

Defective  sight  is  found  in  about  a  third  of  the  prisoners. 
Astigmatism,  strabismus  and  myopia  are  relatively  frequent, 
and  no  more  practical  mea,ns  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
can  be  found  than  to  relieve  him  of  the  nervous  strain  incident 
to  these  conditions.  I  can  emphasize  nothing  in  this  paper 
stronger  than  the  necessity  of  a  consulting  oculist  to  make 
regular  and  frequent  visits  to  every  penal  institution. 

More  than  half  of  the  men  need  dental  work  badly  when  re- 
ceived and  in  fully  a  third,  the  condition  is  such  as  to  require 
immediate  attention.  Fully  30  per  cent  should  have  been  under 
the  care  of  an  orthodontist  during  their  developmental  life  that 
the  dental  deformities  so  common  might  have  been  prevented  or 
at  least  corrected.  Nasal  stenosis  is  commonly  found,  and  I 
believe  many  of  these  cases  could  have  been  prevented  by  a  widen- 
ing of  the  dental  arch  in  early  life.  I  consider  the  daily  at- 
tendance of  a  dentist  in  any  institution  of  over  five  hundred 
an  absolute  necessity. 
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DISEASE   AND   ACCIDENT. 

I  have  tabulated  under  the  head  "Medical  History"  the 
nine  diseases,  a  history  of  which  is  most  often  found  together 
with  their  frequency.  I  have  also  included  head  injuries  though 
I  seldom  attach  any  importance  to  a  history  of  this  and  I  believe 
it  so  seldom  an  etiologic  factor  that  the  figure  given  is  of  prac- 
tically no  value.  The  one  thing  that  stands  out  above  all  others 
in  this  table  is  the  frequency  of  venereal  disease.  Nearly  half 
admit  a  history  of  infection.  The  importance  of  this  as  a  causa- 
tive factor  can,  however,  like  alcohol,  be  easily  overrated.  It 
is  certainly  as  much  a  symptom  of  degeneracy  as  a  cause  and  is 
always  frequent  among  those  of  easy  morals.  It  has  been  im- 
possible, as  will  be  easily  understood,  to  gather  any  data  regard- 
ing venereal  disease  in  the  parents  and  grandparents  of  these 
men. 

The  importance  of  a  personal  history  of  typhoid,  pneumonia, 
articular  rheumatism,  malaria  and  other  infectious  diseases  given 
in  the  table  is  a  subject  for  speculation.  In  individual  cases 
they  have,  no  doubt,  been  a  contributing  factor. 

HEREDITY. 
The  criminal  is  but  one  of  the  many  products  of  bad  heredity. 
He  is  the  product  of  the  same  conditions  that  produce  the  insane, 
the  epileptic,  the  feeble-minded  and  other  degenerates.  His 
crime  is  but  a  symptom  of  his  degeneracy,  and  a  study  of  his 
habits,  life  and  general  morals  disclose  many  more  that  are 
indicative  of  the  defective  stock  from  which  he  comes.  The 
table  I  herewith  present  needs  no  explanation.  It  tells  its  story 
at  a  glance.  In  taking  the  family  history  I  have  included  parents, 
grandparents,  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  under 
aU  headings  except  "intemperance."  The  figures  on  alcoholism 
are  limited  to  the  father. 

DEVEIvOPMENTAL  INFLUENCES  AND  EARI^Y   ENVIRONMENT. 

The  influence  of  heredity  should  always  be  considered  with 

the  developmental  influences  and  early  environment.     If  these 

are  good  the  force  of  heredity,  if  such  there  be,  may  be  checked. 

If  these  are  poverty,  disease,  city  slums,  idleness,  vicious  associ- 
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ates,  and  drunkenness,  the  best  of  breeding  may  fail  to  protect. 
The  early  loss  of  a  parent's  influence;  the  teaching  and  example 
of  the  drunkard,  the  thief  and  the  prostitute;  the  filthy  streets 
and  slums  of  a  great  city  for  a  playground;  the  early  use  of  alco- 
hol and  tobacco;  the  lack  of  moral  training — these  are  the  in- 
fluences that  conspire  to  undo  the  breeding  of  centuries  and  against 
which  the  individual  of  weakened  inhibitions  who  comes  from 
defective  stock  has  no  chance  at  all. 

Wisconsin  is  an  agricultural  state.  We  have  but  one  large 
city,  yet,  fully  half  of  the  criminals  in  our  state  prison  played 
in  city  streets  with  alley  associates.  Half  of  these  were  from 
the  slums  and  as  little  ones  knew  the  meaning  of  want.  A  half 
of  our  prisoners  were  denied  the  influence  and  surveillance  of 
a  parent  through  death,  desertion  or  divorce.  In  more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  cases  they  were  never  able  to  "get  along"  at 
home  and  avoided  home  as  much  as  possible.  The  extent  to 
which  alcohol  and  tobacco  were  used  before  the  fifteenth  year 
shows  the  lack  of  parental  care  and  the  early  acquirement  of 
vicious  habits  which  left  their  mark  in  a  stunted  mental,  moral 
and  physical  growth. 

EDUCATION   AND   INDUSTRY. 

A  study  of  the  educational  record  of  these  men  reveals  a  large 
percentage  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  school  work. 
More  than  half  have  reached  the  fourth  grade  only,  while  less 
than  a  fifth  have  finished  the  grades.  The  truancy  record  is 
high  and  shows  the  early  tendency  to  shirk  responsibility. 

There  is  something  in  the  criminal  make-up  that  antagonizes 
any  sustained  attention  or  prolonged  exertion.  These  are  ac- 
companied by  mental  fatigue.  He  instinctively  avoids  them 
and  craves  a  change,  excitement  and  stimulants.  A  large  per- 
centage of  these  men  were  furnished  with  the  opportunity  of 
a  higher  education  than  they  received  but  were  unable  to  stand 
the  monotony  of  continuous  application.  This  instability  is 
shown  again  and  again  in  their  histories.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of 
our  population  and  ninety-three  per  cent  of  our  recidivists  have 
never  worked  at  one  job  for  a  whole  year.     More  than  half  have 
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never  been  able  to  apply  themselves  long  enough  to  acquire  a 
trade  or  become  skilled  in  any  line  of  endeavor;  yet,  nearly  half, 
as  shown  in  the  table,  were  at  work  before  they  were  twelve  years 
of  age.  In  considering  the  early  manifestations  of  this  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  criminal  class,  natural  instability, 
as  evidenced  by  these  tables,  the  lack  of  parental  influence  and 
supervision  must  be  considered  in  many  cases. 

PERSONAL   HABITS. 

More  than  half  of  our  prison  population  have  used  alcohol 
to  excess  and  less  than  ten  per  cent  have  abstained  from  its 
habitual  use.  The  inexperienced  investigator  would,  after  in- 
terviewing the  population  of  any  prison,  conclude  that  almost 
all  were  there  as  a  result  of  acute  alcoholism.  About  eighty 
per  cent  claim  that  they  were  intoxicated  at  the  time  they  became 
involved  in  their  conflict  with  the  law  and  blame  all  their  mis- 
fortune to  the  use  of  stimulants.  This  is  far  from  true  for,  though 
many  of  the  petty  crimes  and  crimes  of  impulse  are  the  direct 
result  of  acute  intoxication,  the  intoxication  is  as  often  merely 
an  associate  manifestation  of  degeneracy.  Excessive  indulgence 
results  in  lessened  earning  capacity,  a  low  moral  sense,  and  an 
appetite  for  alcohol  that  must  be  satisfied,  if  necessary,  by  theft 
or  fraud.  It  degenerates  the  normal  and  makes  short  work  of 
the  subnormal.  Alcohol  and  degeneracy  are  unquestionably 
the  two  most  potent  factors  in  the  vice  and  crime  problem,  and  they 
usually  go  hand  in  hand.  Alcohol  leads  to  degeneracy  and 
degeneracy  to  alcohol.  The  degenerate  is  congenitally  defective 
in  will-power  and  nervous  structure  and  is  so  predisposed  that 
alcoholism  becomes  merely  a  symptom  of  his  degeneracy.  Alco- 
holism is  part  of  a  vicious  circle  and  as  often  an  effect  as  a  cause. 

But  3.7  per  cent  of  our  population  and  8.3  per  cent  of  our 
recidivists  have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  morphine  or  cocaine. 
The  physical  and  moral  effect  of  these  drugs  are  too  well  known 
to  need  attention  in  this  report.  Throughout  the  south  and 
in  institutions  drawing  largely  from  a  great  city  the  use  of  these 
drugs  is  a  much  more  important  etiologic  factor. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  criminal  visits  the  prostitute 
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is  shown  in  the  table  on  personal  habits.  It  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  and  another  manifestation  of  his  degeneracy. 
He  has  been  a  slave  to  sexual  excitement,  both  natural  and  un- 
natural, from  his  early  life,  and,  even  when  confined  in  prison, 
gives  much  of  his  time  to  thoughts  of  a  sexual  nature  as  evidenced 
by  the  quantity  of  obscene  and  filthy  notes  and  pictures  which 
are  found  v^rhenever  a  search  is  made  of  his  cell  or  person.  In 
from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  his  reading  has  been  limited  to 
suggestive,  trashy  or  "Dead-Eye-Dick"  literature.  It  can  be 
said  to  his  credit,  however,  that  he  reads  good  literature  eagerly 
.  in  prison  when  unable  to  get  the  other  kind  but  it  is  not  the  read- 
ing of  his  choice.  His  craving  of  excitement  and  stimulation  of 
the  senses  is  shown  in  the  reading  of  his  choice  and  the  resultant 
mental  processes  through  suggestion  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. 

The  efforts  of  the  reformer  have  failed  in  the  past  because  they 
have  been  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  criminal  was  merely 
vicious  and  was  in  need  of  punishment  and  moral  persuasion. 
There  has  been  an  almost  total  disregard  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions back  of  a  perverted  psychology.  Individual  study  and 
treatment  in  our  penal  institutions  have  received  no  attention 
whatever.  The  fallacy  of  the  old  system  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  old  methods  of  study  and  treatment  of  disease.  They  were 
and  are  both  failures  for  they  do  not  recognize  that  before  treat- 
ment can  be  instituted  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  get  down  to 
the  individual  causative  factors.  It  is  as  illogical  to  expect  re- 
sults of  a  reformatory  nature  from  the  present  methods  which 
ignore  etiology  and  individual  study,  as  it  would  be  to  expect 
results  from  a  board  of  health  which  ignored  the  water  supply 
during  an  epidemic  of  typhoid,  or  from  a  physician  who  would 
treat  a  fever  and  disregard  the  infection  which  caused  it. 

Crime  should  be  likened  to  a  disease — it  is  a  filth  disease — and 
no  disease  can  be  eradicated  or  reduced  to  a  minimum  until  we 
pay  the  same  attention  to  the  causes  that  we  pay  to  the  symp- 
toms. Nor  can  results  be  expected  until  the  fact  is  recognized 
that  no  two  cases  are  alike,  and  the  necessity  of  individual  study 
and  individual  treatment  realized.     The  average  criminal  is  not 
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the  vicious,  desperate  character  the  lay  mind  pictures  him,  but 
rather  the  weakling  whose  powers  of  inhibition  have  been  squan- 
dered by  himself  or  his  ancestors. 

Crime  is  punished  with  three  objects  in  view;  i.  e.,  retribution, 
determent  and  reformation.  We  are  accomplishing  the  first, 
but  are  we  the  other  two?  The  constantly  increasing  number 
of  recidivists  we  are  receiving  in  our  penal  institutions  shows 
conclusively  that  neither  the  fear  of  further  punishment  nor  moral 
persuasion  (and  each  have  their  place)  are  solving  the  question 
of  determent  or  reformation.  If  our  institutions  are  to  do  any- 
thing of  permanent  value  for  this  man  or  that,  we  must  get  down 
to  the  bottom  of  things  and  find  out  what  is  making  a  criminal 
of  him.  He  deserves,  and  we  should  give  him,  the  same  careful, 
scientific  study  that  is  given  the  insane,  the  epileptic  and  the  feeble- 
minded. Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  offender  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  reform,  the  public  the  greatest  protection 
from  him  and  his  kind,  and  the  reformer  the  accurate  data  with 
which  to  combat  the  crime  problem  as  a  whole. 

Physique.^ 

Average  Average    Chest     Expan- 
Number    Average  height,     weight,  measure,     sion. 

reported,      age.  Inches.    Pounds.    Inches.    Inches. 

152 1     36-6     Convicted    criminals     at     Wis. 

State  Prison 66.7     144.  i     35-5       2.9 

300     33-4     Recidivists 66         141. 2     34.3       2.5 

2218 1 Q                 Americans  examined  by  43  old- 
line  life  insurance  companies. .  68 .5 

Average  Harvard  student 68.7     143 

800     iQ-8     Freshmen   at   the    University   of 

Wisconsin 68 .1     139 .  i    34 

353  Students  at  Amherst  College 68 .$     143-4    3^ 

753666  Soldiers   enlisted   in    Civil    War  68 

English  projessional  classes 6q.8    160 


Comparisons  of  Temperature,  Pulse  and  Respiration.^ 

Number  Average 
reported.      age. 

152 1     36-6     Convicted    criminals    at    Wis. 

State  Prison 

300     33-4     Recidivists 

I  Reported  in  Journal  A.  M.  A.,  May  3,  1913. 


Average 
tempera- 
ture. 

Pulse 
sit. 

Pulse 
stand. 

Respir- 
ation. 

98.2 

81.9 

88.5 

20.3 

98.4 

85.1 

93-4 

20.5 
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Physicai.  Defects. 

592  prisoners 

W.  S.  P. 

Per  cent.  No. 

Cardiac  lesion 12.6  75 

Pulmonary  lesion 10.3  61 

Defective  sight  (snellen) 31.9  i8q 

Defective  hearing  (apparent) 5.4  32 

Deformity  (that  might  handicap  in  work). ...      7.4  44 

Frequent  headaches 12.8  76 

Frequent  insomnia 1 1 . 8  70 

Frequent  depressed 12.5  74 

Hernia 4-6  27 

Teeth  in  bad  condition  through  neglect 46 . 3  27J 

Ten- Year  Mortality  Table. — Wisconsin  State 
(Two  Five- Year  Periods.) 

Deaths  1903 

total  to 

number  1907 
Cause  of  death.                                                                       1903-12.       incl. 

Phthisis 22  14 

Diseases  of  the  heart 17  9 

Pneumonia 5  3 

Cancer  of  the  stomach 5  2 

Nephritis 5  3 

Suicide 4  4 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 4  3 

Diabetes 2 

Apoplexy 2 

Other  causes 14  9 

Total  number 80  47 

Average  prison  population 643  603 

Medical  History. 

592  prisoners 

W   S.  P. 

Personal  history  of:                                                         Per  cent.  No. 

Venereal  disease 40.0  236 

Injury  to  head 11.2  66 

Typhoid 10.8  64 

Pneumonia 8.1  48 

Articular  rheumatism 5.8  34 

Malaria 4-9  26 

Diphtheria 3-4  20 

Appendicitis 2.7  16 

Small-pox 2.0  12 

Pleurisy i-3  ^ 


120  recidivists 
W.  S.  P. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

21.7 

26 

18.3 

22 

35-0 

42 

8.3 

10 

8.3 

10 

150 

15 

10. 0 

12 

10.8 

50 

40.0 

13 

6 

48 

Prison. 

1908 

to 

1912 

incl. 

Average 
age  at 
death. 
Years. 

8 

23 

8 

55 

2 

44 

3 

47 

2 

57 

43 

I 

52 

2 
2 

24 
62 

5 

43 

33 


45 


120  recidivists 
W.  S.  P. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

50.8 

61 

12.5 

15 

2.5 
50 

3 
6 

4.2 

5 

1-7 
50 

2 
6 

2.5 

3 

0.8 

I 

1-7 

2 

4o6 


Five  Principal  Complaints  of  735  Men. — 1912  "Sick  Call,"  W.  S.  P. 

Total.  Per  cent. 

Number  consultations  in  1Q12 3Q20 

Rheumatism  and  conditions  simulating  same 366  9 

Headache 362  9 

Eyes 314  8 

Constipation 308  7 

Throat 144  3 

Heredity. 

592  prisoners 


W   S.  P. 


120  recidivists 
W.  S.  P. 


Family  history  of:                                                       Per  cent.  No. 

Epilepsy 13.2  /8 

Insanity 19 -3  114 

Feeble-minded 1 2  .  i  72 

Other  criminals 1 5  ■  9  94 

Tuberculosis 21.6  128 

Intemperance  (father) 36 . 8  277 

Suicides 3.7  22 

Parents  related 1.8  // 


Per  cent. 
15-8 
233 
15.8 
24.2 
24.2 
40.8 
4.2 

2-5 


No. 

19 

28 

19 
29 
29 
49 
5 
3 


Developmental  Infltjences  and  Early  Environment. 


592  prisoners  120  recidivists 

W.  S.  P.  W.  S.  P. 

Per  cent.        No.  Per  cent.  No. 

Poverty 22.4         133  26.6  32 

City  streets  for  playground 46 . 4         275  65  . 8  79 

Bad  associates 60 .  i         356  88 . 3  106 

Early  loss  of  mother 19.8         117  26.6  32 

Early  loss  of  father 31.4         186  35.0  42 

Parents  separated  or  divorced 8.9           53  13.3  16 

Step-parent 10.6           63  17.5  21 

Lack  home  harmony 27.0         160  358  43 

Early  use  of  alcohol 40 . 4         239  550  66 

Early  use  of  tobacco 58.8         348  80. 8  97 

No  chtu-ch  influence 17.5         105  23 . 3  28 

Educational  Record. 

592  prisoners 
W.  S.  P. 

Per  cent.        No.  Per  cent.  No. 

No  school 22.3         132  12.5  15 

To  4th  grade  only 50.3         298  56.6  68 

To  8th  grade  only 17.6         105  24.1  29 

High  and  up 9.1           54  6.6  8 

Truant 33-5         I54  590  62 

Scholarship  probably  average 66 .  o        304  45  . 7  48 

Scholarship  probably  below  average 34.0         156  54.3  57 


120  prisoners 
W.  S.  P.  recidivists. 
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Industriai.  Record. 

592  prisoners 
W.  S.  P. 

Per  cent.  No. 

Work  before  twelve 45-9  272 

Work  before  fifteen 84.1  498 

Work  before  eighteen 95-3  564 

Without  a  trade 50 . 5  2QQ 

Unsteady  and  changeable 66 . 9  J96 

Spendthrift 71.8  42s 


120  recidivists 
W.  S.  P. 


Per  cent. 

39  I 
82.5 
95  o 
61.7 

93-3 
91 .6 


No. 

47 

99 

114 

74 
112 
no 


Personal  Habits. 


592  prisoners 
W.  S.  P. 

Habit.  Per  cent.         No. 

Use  of  alcohol: 

Excessive 52. 5  311 

Moderate 37.8  224 

Abstains 9.6  57 

Use  of  morphine,  cocain,  or  both 3.7  22 

Visits  prostitutes  regularly 57-6  340 

Bad  reading  only 19 -9  118 

Evenings    spent  in  saloons,  at  cheap  shows 

and  on  the  streets 64 . 9  384 


120  recidivists 
W.  S.  P. 


Per  cent.        No. 


90.8 


74 

34 

12 
10 

88 
51 

109 


Nativity  and  Conjual  State. 

592  prisoners 
W.  S.  P. 

Per  cent.  No. 

Foreign-born 30.3  179 

Average  time  in  U.  S.  of  foreign-born 15  yrs. 

Married 18.9  112 

Widower 5.6  30 

Separated  or  divorced 25  .  i  133 


120  recidivists 
W.  S.  P. 


Per  cent. 
20.8 
II  yrs. 
15-8 
50 
25.0 


No. 
25 

19 

6 
30 


CRIMES  OF  THE  ADULT  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  ALIENIST.! 

By  Frank  W.  Robertson,  M.D.,  New  York. 

The  call  of  the  century  has  been  for  progress.  How  this  call 
has  been  answered  by  the  medical  profession  is  demonstrated 
daily  in  practically  every  household  of  this  great  globe,  but  in 
none  of  its  phases  has  the  evolution  of  the  Science  of  Medicine 
been  more  mildly  revolutionary  in  its  methods  and  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects  than  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 
Not  only  has  the  method  of  treating  the  recognized  mental  dis- 
orders been  rendered  more  rational,  but  the  ranks  of  the  criminal 
class  have  been  invaded  and  the  dungeons  and  chains  made  to 
give  up  their  victims  to  the  sane  and  humane  treatment  of  the 
alienist,  until  to-day  some  mental  derangement  or  defect  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  crime,  and  the  criminal  is 
treated  accordingly. 

In  its  conception  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  insanity  medical 
science  has  not  only  evolved  a  new  order  and  new  practices, 
but  it  has  also  revolutionized  the  social  conception  of  the  disease 
and  accomplished  the  prodigious  task  of  educating  the  public 
to  an  understanding  of  a  certain  constant  and  unchanging  rela- 
tion between  crime  and  insanity.  As  a  partial  result,  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  example,  maintains  for  those  that  commit  crime 
while  suffering  from  mental  disease,  two  large  hospitals  designed 
to  give  humane  care  to  that  class  of  criminals  who  should  not  be 
punished  for  their  acts,  but  who  should  and  may,  by  proper  care 
and  treatment,  be  restored  to  the  State  as  an  economic  asset 
instead  of  remaining  its  criminal  liability. 

To-day  there  are  in  these  two  institutions  for  criminal  insane 
over  thirteen  hundred  inmates,  and  that  there  are  large  numbers 
of  insane  men  whose  condition  has  escaped  detection  in  our  prisons, 
there  is  little  doubt  among  those  best  informed  upon  the  subject. 
As  an  example  may  be  cited  an  analysis  made  in  1900  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira.^     In  a 

1  Read  by  title  at  the  Thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  of    the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Minneapolis,  June  14,  1913. 

2  Annual  Report  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  for  1900,  also  1901. 
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population  of  1365  there  were  discovered  in  one  year  seventy- 
eight  cases  of  insanity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  these 
only  twenty-seven  claimed  they  had  not  been  previously  arrested, 
the  others  having  served  time  in  jails,  penitentiaries,  etc.  Of  this 
seventy-eight,  six  had  insanity  in  their  ancestry;  seven,  epilepsy; 
and  in  twenty-nine  cases  there  was  intemperance  in  the  parents. 
The  cause  of  their  incarceration  was  burglary,  larceny  and  as- 
sault, in  the  order  named,  some  having  been  convicted  several 
times.  This  analysis  did  not  take  into  account  the  cases  of  con- 
stitutional inferiority  which  were  numerous,  but  only  cases  known 
to  be  dangerous  to  themselves,  or  to  other  inmates,  and  those 
whose  mental  condition  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
humanely  cared  for  in  an  institution  of  that  order. 

How  much  of  the  earlier  crime  of  the  unfortunates  figuring  in 
the  analysis  may  have  been  due  to  their  mental  condition, 
which  the  writer  was  the  first  to  diagnose,  is  purely  problematical, 
but  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  in  no  small  measure  the  crime  and 
suffering  these  men  represent  has  been  committed  and  borne 
by  individuals  mentally  irresponsible,  deserving  care  rather  than 
punishment. 

It  is  to  lessen  the  burdens  thus  carried  by  the  mentally  defect- 
ive criminal,  and  through  him  those  imposed  upon  the  state  and 
nation,  that  the  alienist  is  now  giving  in  large  measure  his  time 
and  thought.  I  would  submit  to  you  the  four  methods  by  which 
my  personal  practice  and  investigation  have  led  me  to  believe 
the  end  desired  may  be  best  served: 

(i)  Greater  care  in  detecting  and  segregating  the  insane  and  defectives 
in  the  community.  The  half-wits  and  "fools"  that  are  permitted  to  roam 
unchecked  as  tramps  and  vagrants  are  potential  forces  from  which  the  great 
army  of  misdemeanants  is  constantly  recruited. 

(2)  Control  of  the  social  evil  and  venereal  disease,  thereby  removing 
one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  general  paresis  and  defectiveness  as  a  result 
of  which  crimes  are  frequently  committed. 

(3)  Careful  examination  by  a  skilled  alienist  of  all  persons  brought  to  the 
courts  for  crime,  and  the  analysis  of  population  in  penal  institutions  with 
a  view  to  removing  defectives  and  insane  to  hospitals.^ 

1  "Recognition  of  the  Insane  in  Penal   Institutions  a  Factor   in  Diminishing  Crime," 
in  Am.  Journal  of  Insanity,  Vol.  LX,  No.  2,  1903. 
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(4)  The  immediate  recognition  of  defectives  as  a  class  needing  separate 
provision  and  treatment,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  need  of  permanent 
custodial  care. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  knowledge  of  the  institutions 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  criminal  insane  has  been  used  by 
some  wily  offenders  as  a  means  of  escaping  the  consequences  of 
their  acts,  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  this  disadvantage  may  be 
overcome.     The  late  Dr.  H.  E.  Allison  confidently  said: 

This  mistrust  will  become  less  prevalent  as  the  knowledge  of  the  medical 
profession  regarding  the  various  forms  of  mental  disease  grows  more  exact 
and  fixed,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  ephemeral  and  transitory  manias,  always 
of  doubtful  existence  and  now  happily  becoming,  like  other  exploded  notions, 
simply  historical  incidents  of  the  past. 

However,  it  is  one  of  the  present-day  problems  of  the  alienist, 
for  it  very  naturally  discredits  in  popular  opinion  the  plea  of 
insanity  as  defense  of  crime  and  arouses  the  suspicion  of  those 
concerned  that  it  is  the  last  resort  of  a  hopeless  defense.  The 
fact  that  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  life  convicts  in  the 
prisons  of  New  York  are  confined  in  the  hospitals  for  the  criminal 
insane  is  a  testimony  to  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  advance  steps  of  our  day  and  generation. 

I  cannot  bring  this  paper  to  its  close  without  a  more  direct 
reference  to  the  source  of  so  much  of  our  crime.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  a  distinct  awakening  to  the  danger  from  the  feeble- 
minded or  mental  defectives  having  criminal  tendencies,  has  been 
awakened.  The  struggle  for  existence,  which  in  our  complex 
civilization  each  year  is  becoming  more  severe,  causes  these  de- 
fectives to  commit  crime,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  they  could  have 
found  some  easy  way  of  getting  a  living  without  having  recourse 
to  law-breaking.  In  appallingly  large  and  ever-increasing  num- 
bers they  are  now  filling  our  almshouses,  jails,  and  penitentiaries, 
or  wandering  unrestrained  about  our  city  streets.  I  think  I 
am  making  no  mistake  when  I  say  that  most  alienists  believe  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  special 
accommodations  for  them,  especially  in  view  of  the  short  term 
sentences  usually  imposed  upon  them  which  keeps  them,  like  the 
proverbial  poor,  ever  in  our  midst  a  source  of  constant  pollution. 
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As  a  class,  they  unquestionably  constitute  the  most  serious 
menace  confronting  our  statehood  to-day:  not  alone  by  their 
present  numbers  but  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  multiply. 
Immigrants  undoubtedly  bring  in  much  defective  germ  plasm. 
Davenport  says:  "The  hereditarily  untrainable  and  socially 
antagonistic  form  a  grave  menace  to  the  commonwealth.  They 
belong  to  strains  that  cannot  be  improved,  no  matter  how  good 
the  opportunity  offered  them."  All  experienced  social  workers 
in  our  large  cities  know  of  the  existence  of  such  defective  strains 
among  our  recent  immigrants,  and  because  of  this  all  citizens 
suffer  directly  or  indirectly — none  can  escape. 

When  we  admit  an  immigrant  we  admit  his  germ  plasm, 
and  upon  the  quality  of  his  germ  plasm  depends  The  FATE  OF 

OUR  nation. 

The  problem  confronting  us  is  ours,  gentlemen,  yours,  mine. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  to  solve  it? 


THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  CRIME. 

(VIEWKD   FROM   THE    PRISON.)^ 

By  Z.  B.  Brockway,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  New  York   State   Reformatory, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  far  reach  of  impHcations  our  topic  involves  as  relates  to 
penology,  sociology,  and,  even,  theology  gives  a  degree  of  im- 
portance to  its  consideration  by  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine near  to  the  importance  of  the  theory  of  evolution  promul- 
gated at  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  limits  of  this  paper 
must  be  confined  to  explanation  of  the  prison  view,  mention 
of  observations  of  conditions,  citation  of  opinions  and  inter- 
pretations with  a  brief  summary  of  the  suggested  considerations 
and  inferences.  The  word  crime  as  here  used  includes  all  very 
offensive  misconduct. 

I. 

At  the  period  of  my  entrance  upon  prison  servdce,  (1848) 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  thereafter,  no  manifestation  of 
close  study  into  the  causes  of  crime  could  be  observed,  in  the 
United  States  by  prison  managers  or  legislators.  Supernaturalism 
salved  the  needed  scientific  inquiry.  The  correction  of  criminals 
consisted  in  vague  reliance  on  the  punishment  of  the  imprison- 
ment and  the  religious  influence  of  church  conventionalism, 
sporadic  evangelism,  and  on  the  imaginary,  magical  effective- 
ness of  what  is  later  known  as  the  "personal  touch."  However, 
the  formulation  and  adoption  of  a  declaration  of  penologic  prin- 
ciples by  the  American  Prison  Association  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1870,  and  the  discussions  the  next  five  years  turned  attention 
of  prison  managers  and  much  public  interest  to  the  more  realistic 
view.  No  doubt  the  awakening  and  publicity  occasioned  by  the 
convention  and  discussions  served  somewhat  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  procedure  at  Elmira  the  next  twenty-five  years  where 
unusual  regard  was  given  to  physical  and  material  causation. 

II. 
Having  reference  now  to  the  great    bulk    of  the  imprisoned, 

1  Read  by  title  at  the  thirty-eighth  annual   meeting   of   the   American   Academy   of 
Medicine,  Minneapolis,  June  14,  1913. 
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exclusive  of  exceptional  prisoners,  very  good  or  very  bad,  so 
attractive  for  exploitation  by  newspapers  and  well  intentioned 
sentimentalists,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  prisoners,  generally, 
are  pathologic  and  inferior.  Acute  olfactories  readily  distinguish 
the  odor  of  a  mass  of  confined  criminals — an  effluvium  as  of  caged 
wild  animals  but  different,  and  different  also  from  the  odor  of 
the  insane  and  of  paupers.  Their  raucous  voice  or  soft  hesitancy 
of  speech  and  faulty  articulation  are  suggestive  of  the  stigmata 
of  the  degenerate  palate.  Clammy  or  scaly  hands,  repulsive 
to  the  touch,  also  indicate  degeneracy.  Men  of  affairs  whose 
business  relations  require  daily  the  estimation  of  character, 
instinctively,  withhold  confidence  from  such  men  as  the  prisoners 
are.  And  refined  natures — men  or  women — are  apt  to  feel  an 
inexplicable  repugnance  to  the  presence  of  such  characters. 

The  deterioration  of  prisoners  is  shown,  too,  by  the  critical 
examination  of  ten  thousand  at  Elmira  during  my  superintendency ; 
and  of  eight  thousand,  subsequently,  by  Dr.  Christian.  These 
prisoners  were  males,  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  com- 
mitted for  felonies.  They  were,  as  to  their  crimes  and  their  age 
very  nearly  the  same  as  a  large  majority  of  prisoners  in  our 
state  prisons.  Quite  fifty  separate  critical  tests  were  taken  on 
admission  and  repeated  at  intervals  for  comparison  and  were  com- 
pletely recorded.  From  such  fuU  data,  and  a  vivid  remembrance, 
it  may  be  said:  That  the  prisoners,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  themselves  immigrants  or  were  immediate  descendants  of 
immigrants  from  the  crowded  parts  of  southern  Europe,  and, 
in  America,  dwellers  of  our  great  cities,  were  of  inferior  stature, 
small  bones,  small  cranium — 6^/3  to  6^/3,  a  very  few  larger  than 
that,  and  they  were  generally  insufficiently  nourished.  Com- 
pared with  college  men  of  similar  age  the  average  height  is  about 
three  inches  short;  and  in  weight,  lung  capacity,  strength  of  chest 
and  back,  they  were  markedly  deficient.  In  these  respects  the 
prisoners  resembled  the  women  of  a  college  where  such  defects 
were  noted.  A  number  of  the  prisoners,  always  present,  were 
so  sissyish  in  appearance  as  to  attract  and  excite  derision  from  the 
others:  their  effeminate  features,  the  gait,  pose,  the  carry  of  the 
hands  and  head,  the  plastered,  spit-curled  hair,  these  were  de- 
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risive  peculiarities.  And  there  were  organic  abnormalities  con- 
sonant and  frequently  associated  with  certain  nameless  perverted 
inclinations.  The  more  recent  examination  of  eight  thousand 
by  Dr.  Christian  gives,  viz.,  25  per  cent  that  show  physical  in- 
juries mostly  upon  the  head,  and  other  physical  disabilities,  and 
disqualifying  illnesses  were  disclosed  together  with  defects  of 
eyesight,  hearing,  teeth  and  probably  of  the  palate.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  this  eight  thousand  were  tuberculous  and  43  per  cent 
were,  on  their  admission  to  the  reformatory,  affected  with  some 
form  of  venereal  disease. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Wey,  the  chief  medical  officer  at  Elmira  for  full 
twenty  years,  under  whose  direction  the  remarkable  work  there 
— the  physical  renovation  for  mental  and  moral  improvement — 
was  begun  and  carried  on,  a  thoughtful  and  authoritative  writer 
on  the  subject,  declared  that  "crime  is  but  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  moral  atrophy  and  disease,  and  that  the  foundation 
of  the  desired  educational  improvement  is  integrity  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body,  their  mutual  adjustment  to  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  each  other,  and  the  maintaining  of  their  reciprocal  re- 
lations." Dr.  Wey's  acknowledged  professional  attainment  in 
connection  with  his  extended  contact-observations  give  weight 
to  his  declaration:  the  doctrine  of  the  physical  basis. 

This  view  was  emphasized  and  further  inquiry  stimulated  by 
the  address  on  "Brain,  Crime  and  Capital  Punishment,"  delivered 
in  1892  before  the  National  Prison  Congress,  by  Dr.  A.  Jacobi, 
of  New  York.  He  said  that  a  sound  medical  jurisprudence  in- 
quires into  the  condition  of  a  person  committing  a  crime  with 
the  following  questions:  "Was  the  criminal  when  he  committed 
the  act  matured  both  in  years  and  intellect?  Was  there  not  an 
arrest  of  cerebral  and  thereby  intellectual  development  such 
as  idiocy?  Were  there  chronic  diseases  of  brain  known  to  produce 
psychic  diseases?  Were  there  degenerated  mostly  hereditary 
influences  affecting  the  ethical  faculties?  And,  finally,  is  the 
criminal  person  subject  to  transitory  disorders  which  are  apt 
to  make  their  appearance  in  long  or  short  intervals,  the  former 
extending  over  years?"  The  doctor  adds  that  on  one  or  several 
of  these  factors  depends  the  correct  estimation  of  the  cause  and 
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quality  of  the  act.  And  that  there  are  works  on  forensic 
medicine  that  give  cases  where  the  gallows  has  cured  the  diseases 
of  the  brain. 

Most  impressive  was  the  statement  from  this  high  authority 
that:  "Poisons  mostly  organic  and  often  medicinal  frequently 
develop  psychical  diseases  and  anomalies,  and  any  artificial 
disturbance  of  the  normal  equilibrium  may  result  in  crime." 

Of  course,  the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulation  in  connection 
with  violent  crimes  and  disorderly  behavior  is  common  enough 
but  the  remark  brought  to  mind  two  plain  illustrative  cases. 
One — Harrington — an  expert  mechanic,  industrious  and  orderly 
except  when  under  the  influence  of  drink;  then  he  always  incHned 
to  burglary.  He  was  in  my  custody  under  the  original  sentence 
of  committal  for  ten  years.  He  was  several  times  released  on 
parole  but  always  came  back  for  some  show  of  his  burglarious 
inclination  after  taking  to  drink.  The  fact  that  his  disturbed 
equilibrium  led  to  burglary  instead  of  some  other  irregularity 
could  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  the  force  of  habit — the 
unimpeded  transmission  of  energy  in  the  customary  avenues  of 
the  nervous  constitution. 

The  other  case,  that  of  Ingersoll,  showed  an  opposite  effect 
from  the  nervous  disturbance  occasioned  by  severe  sickness 
— the  curative  change  of  his  apparent  constitutional  criminal  pro- 
clivity. Ingersoll,  scion  of  wealthy,  cultured,  admirable  parentage 
and  honorable  ancestry  had  been,  from  his  infancy,  dishonest 
and  in  other  ways  habitually  perverse.  After  the  siege  of  typhoid 
in  our  hospital  a  marked  change  occurred  in  his  mentality,  in 
balance  and  tendency  of  mind,  in  his  outward  behavior,  and  he 
maintained  the  improvement  while  with  us  and  afterwards  when 
he  had  been  released. 

Dr.  Jacobi,  after  the  important  if  trite  remark  that  "many 
things  shape  the  nature  after  one  is  born,  many  while  he  is  being 
born,  and  still  more  before  he  is  born,"  concludes  his  address  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  words,  in  a  summarized  series  of  well 
defined  propositions  of  which  the  following  are  examples: 

The  function  of  an  organ  depends  on  its  structtire  and  composition — the 
changes  of  functions  and  changes  of  structure. 
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The  intellect,  reasoning  power  and  judgment  and  will-power  are  located 
in  and  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  large  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 
The  effect  of  structural  insufficiency  or  deterioration  is  either  feebleness  or 
perversity.  Insanity  as  well  as  that  form  of  aberration,  which  is  called  crimi- 
nality, is  not  possible  with  a  normal  brain. 

We  are  in  constant  danger  of  not  recognizing  the  physical  cause  of  mis- 
directed cerebral   action  called   crime There   is   but  one   thing   fixed . 

that  is  the  relation  of  causes  and  effects — the  correlation  of  physical  causes 
and  mental  and  moral  symptoms. 

III. 

Inteq)retation  of  phenomena  and  correction  of  fanciful  and 
vain  notions  about  the  causation,  the  product  of  observations  and 
tutelage  of  the  physicians  was  greatly  accentuated  as,  from  time 
to  time,  acquaintance  was  made  with  the  philosophies.  Instruct- 
ive and  interesting  on  this  subject  as  the  philosophies  are,  only 
ver}'  brief  mention  of  them  can  here  and  now  be  made. 

Three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  it  was  declared 
that:  "Sensuous  perception  by  the  rational  soul  depends  on  ex- 
istence of  material  images  from  the  surface  of  things.  Opinions 
and  beliefs  are  due  to  the  continued  working  of  impressions  upon 
us"  (Epicurus).  This  realistic  view  so  concisely  stated  has 
become  the  trend  of  modem  thought  voiced  recently  after  more 
than  two  thousand  years  by  Ernst  Haeckle,  namely:  "We  know 
each  act  of  the  will  is  as  fatally  determined  by  the  organization 
of  the  individual  and  as  dependent  on  the  momentary'  condition 
of  his  environment  as  any  other  psychic  activity.  The  character 
of  the  inclination  was  determined  long  ago  by  heredity  from  par- 
ents and  ancestors;  the  determining  of  each  particular  act  is  an 
instance  of  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  where- 
ever  the  strongest  motive  prevails  according  to  the  laws  that 
govern  the  laws  of  emotion." 

The  mixture  of  many  races  in  our  prison  population  gave 
excellent  opportunity  to  compare  racial  characteristics.  The 
differences  of  bodily  form  and  of  bodily  tissue  and  of  tempera- 
ment persistently  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another 
are  concededly  attributed  to  the  geographical  racial  inhabitancy. 
That  is  to  say :  the  outward  and  inward  impressions  derived  from 
soil,  chmate,  food  supply,   economic   status,   customary  employ- 
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ments,  and  the  prevalent  civic  and  social  conditions  are  the  phys- 
ical and  material  source  of  the  racial  peculiarities.  These  in- 
fluences are  said  to  be  stimuli  acting  upon  the  end  organs  of 
sense  with  the  effect  that  molecular  life-channels  are  formed  that 
confirm  the  racial  traits  and  tendencies.  While  such  a  formation 
of  character  would  naturally  be  a  product  of  long  periods  of  time, 
the  theory  was  strengthened  by  the  observed  immediate  effect 
upon  the  mood  and  behavior  of  our  prisoners  occasioned  by  baro- 
metric and  thermometric  atmospheric  deviations. 

Individual  ancestral  heredity,  too,  must  of  course  be  reckoned 
with,  but  its  complexity  is  so  great  that  the  influence  is  difficult 
to  trace,  is  always  an  uncertain  factor,  and  in  relation  to  our 
practical  reforming  endeavors  was,  therefore,  not  of  supreme 
importance.  But,  there  was  observable  among  the  lower  type 
of  the  prisoners  such  "evident  incoherency,  indefiniteness,  and 
want  of  heterogeneity,  the  defects  which  are  said  to  be  charac- 
teristics of  the  lower  animal  organisms,  interpreted  as  the  faulty 
linking  up  of  the  inward  physiological  conditions  clearly  corre- 
sponding to  the  outward  manifestations"  (Herbert  Spencer). 
And  that  the  criminal  behavior  tinged  with  savagery  might  be 
attributed  to  the  atavistic  return  of  the  prisoner  to  the  primitive 
type.  This  reflection  brought  to  mind  the  familiar  sweeping 
declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  that:  "Nature's  evidence 
is  clear.  Whatever  may  be  the  anatomical  difference  between 
man  and  the  gorilla,  the  difference  is  equivalent  in  physical 
organization  of  the  whole  mental  difference  between  a  gorilla 
and  a  man." 

IV. 

But,  the  problem  of  mind — the  question  of  essence  as  well 
as  functioning,  could  not  thus  be  dismissed.  An  exceptionally 
intelligent  prisoner  in  the  ethics  class  of  five  hundred,  openly 
asked,  "Is  it  right  to  discipline  the  body  for  the  effect  on  the 
mind?"  However  impossible  of  solution,  the  problem  of  mind 
would  not  down,  it  must  be  construed  for  workableness  in  a 
reformative  scheme.  The  mysterious  force  seen  in  all  things, 
from  lowest  to  highest,  which  according  to  the  spiritual  phil- 
osophy is  the  inherent  primordal  intelligence  that  governs,  per- 
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petuates  and  develops  differences,  and  as  claimed,  effects  changes 
in  our  physical  functions,  was  at  first,  a  confusing  concept  in  rela- 
tion to  the  institutional  policy. 

The  ideahstic  doctrine  that  there  is  nothing  but  mind,  of  which 
matter  is  the  material,  was  not  workable.  The  materialistic 
denial  that  there  is  any  influence  of  mind  as  affecting  matter 
seemed  doubtful.  The  academic  paralleUstic  theory  that  mind 
and  matter  cannot  interact,  but  move  in  parallel  lines  which  never 
meet  was  too  abstruse  for  practical  use.  So  that  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  adopt  in  our  practice  the  explanation  by  Spinoza 
and  Spencer — "That  mind  and  matter  are  correlated  and  insep- 
arable manifestations  of  the  unknowable."  But  what  is  this 
unknowable?  The  name  did  not  dissipate  the  fogginess  of  con- 
cept of  the  invisible  wonderful  something  variously  denominated 
as  energy,  spirit,  soul,  will,  oversoul  (Emerson).  The  absolute, 
God  and  now  as  above  the  unknowable.  Could  we  not,  within 
our  sphere  of  activities,  consider  "unknowable"  which  within 
the  minute  cell  substance  "that  can  receive  certain  salts,  proteids, 
water,  air,  light,  develop  it  by  an  orderly  process"  (Bergeson's 
Creative  Evolution)  "into  a  nervous  system  with  attendant  organs 
whence  may  proceed  an  Eroic  Symphony  or  a  Hamlet."  Could 
we  not  consider  it  as  life  and  the  multiform  marvelous  manifes- 
tations as  the  hfe  process?  Aristotle,  too,  held  that  the  soul 
forms  with  the  body  a  single  life  process  needing  the  body  just 
as  the  vision  needs  the  eye,  or  any  function  its  organ.  He  said: 
"Though  we  assign  to  thought  a  position  of  supremacy,  a  share 
in  the  divine  and  the  eternal,  yet  it  alters  nothing  of  the  outlook 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  thus  shows  the  soul  and  body  closely 
intertwined ' '  ( Eucken) . 

Superstition  and  indecision  which  are  cause  and  consequence, 
and  which  once  hindered  rational  procedure,  was  less  a  hindrance 
when  this  theory  of  the  spiritual  as  life  was  adopted.  The  true 
sphere  of  our  human  agency  was  better  perceived,  and  when 
from  time  to  time  recourse  was  had  to  specific  sense  perception 
for  mental  quickening,  and  nerve  commotion  created  to  insure 
some  change  of  habitual  misconduct,  the  practical  object  of  the 
entire  reformatory  scheme  was  more  effective.     This  procedure 
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so  in  accord  with  reason,  was  largely  the  outcome  of  the  doctrine 
of  unity  in  action  of  body  and  mind. 

Again,  briefly  in  relation  to  consciousness  and  variations  of 
consciousness:  Daily  dealings  with  prisoners  necessitated  de- 
cisive opinion  and  quick  judgment  of  the  different  degree  of  sen- 
sation and  apprehension  to  insure  proper  direction  of  the  individual 
treatment.  We  were  face  to  face  thus  with  the  world-old  question 
of  speculative  philosophy — spirit  and  matter — which  Huxley 
says  are  the  "two  poles  of  the  same  absurdity:  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  we  know  anything  about  either."  Yet  the  question 
could  not  be  dodged,  it  was  obligatory  to  use  these  fundamental 
truths  of  nature  and  adventure  with  the  laws  of  their  operation. 
Naturally,  within  our  field  of  action,  where,  for  use,  the  unified 
concept  of  spirit  and  matter — body  and  mind — obtained,  the 
human  consciousness  was  seen  as  aspect  of  life.  While  as  to  life, 
Schopenhauer's  dictum  was  accepted:  that  "the  eternal  principles 
of  life  cannot  be  defined  because  we  cannot  pass  outside  the 
limits  of  our  consciousness  and  the  problem  of  what  it  is  itself 
cannot  be  resolved:"  the  phase  of  life — the  consciousness — 
might  at  least  be  better  understood.  Our  observation  of  the 
human  consciousness  was  corroborative  of  the  "psychological 
growth  from  small  beginnings  and  that  all  progress  is  a  progress 
in  clearness  and  an  emancipation  from  confusion." 

The  manifold  differences  were  of  three  types:  the  lowest  con- 
sciousness, that  of  mere  mechanical  responsiveness  of  the  living 
organism  to  a  moving  force,  little  more  than  a  vegetative  response. 
The  next  was  a  dull  awareness  of  movement  with  dim  distinguish- 
ment  of  the  moving  force  or  agency— the  type  of  animal  con- 
sciousness. The  third  manifestation  was  of  feeling:  consciousness 
in  varying  degrees  of  pain  or  pleasure,  with  some  emotional 
reaction.  In  this  class  there  were  only  exceptional  examples  of 
introspection.  No  instance  is  now  recalled  of  healthy  noumenal 
appreciation. 

Inclined  as  we  were  to  proceed  in  harmony  with  the  view 
expressed  by  Schelling:  that  "at  heart  nature  and  spirit  are  one 
and  the  same;  only  what  happens  unconsciously  in  one  sphere 
attains  to  consciousness  in  the  other:"  the  notion  of  two  spheres. 
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and  that  things  happen  was  confusing.  Could  it  be  that  accord- 
ing to  Luys  and  Mandsley:  "The  whole  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  man  is  explained  by  the  physical  operations  of  the  brain 
— that  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the  inherent  elements  without 
the  intervention  of  any  stage  of  a  higher  order — the  properties 
being  sensibility,  dynamic,  phosphorescence  and  automatism?" 
Or,  should  we  accept  the  statement  of  Prof.  Ladd  that  "the 
phenomena  of  human  consciousness  must  be  regarded  as  activi- 
ties of  some  other  form  of  real-being  from  the  moving  molecules 

of  the  brain" that  "the  mental  functions  are  only  the  modes 

of  behavior  in  consciousness  of  the  non-material  real-being?" 

When  in  practice  if  unwittingly  the  traditional  notion  of  ex- 
ternal, invisible,  spirit  capriciously  ruling  was  superseded  by 
the  concept  of  the  life-force  indwelling  and  functioning  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  things,  then  the  field  of  our  human  duty 
was  still  more  clearly  discerned.  Life — "freedom  itself" — of 
infinite  potentiality  would  bring  about  its  own  complete  realiza- 
tion if  unimpeded  by  obstacles  the  human  agency  could  remove. 

Lotze likens  the  body  to  "an  eddy  produced  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream  by  peculiar  shaped  obstacle."  "The  general  course  of 
nature  is  the  stream,  the  organized  body,  the  obstacle  against 
which  the  current  breaks;  and  its  peculiarities  convert  uniform 
and  straight  currents  into  the  strange  windings  and  crossings 
of  the  whirlpool."  So  it  might  be  that  the  push  of  the  life-process 
within  and  against  bodily  morbidity  induces  "crookedness" 
known  as  crime.  Though  there  be  in  our  moral  constitution 
something  beyond  any  agency  possible  to  matter,  the  operations 
are  so  much  determined  by  the  material  conditions  that  the  human 
duty  was  now  clearly  seen  to  be  within  the  realms  of  nature 
and  the  duty  to  consist  in  clearing  the  way  for  the  free  manifesta- 
tion of  the  mysterious  agency — mind  or  life. 

V. 

This  culminant  change  of  view  and  its  effect  in  the  prison 
management  is  a  memorable  ep  -ch.  The  vagueness  and  dis- 
traction of  the  current  mystical  concept  of  the  imminent,  super- 
natural factitious  director  of  affairs  was  now  supplanted  by  an 
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increase  of  clarity  and  confidence  in  the  imminent,  inherent  if 
also  transcendent  orderly  vital  energy  of  things.  It  was  an 
inward  experience  of  soulful  expansion,  and  it  was  the  binding 
force,  the  very  soul  of  the  reformatory  prison  system  then  es- 
tablished. Without  abatement  of  reverence  there  was  thence- 
forth less  of  incantation  and  ceremonial  solicitation  for  the  magical 
intervention  of  a  supernatural  agency,  thus  shirking  the  responsi- 
bility, yet  greatly  more  effectual,  concentrated,  rational  means 
and  effort  to  accomplish  the  specific  reformatory  purpose.  The 
variant  and  varying  susceptibility  and  responsiveness  of  the 
prisoners  were  no  longer  attributed  to  a  satanic,  supernatural 
cause,  nor,  to  their  own  individual  obdurate  free  agency;  but 
with  more  reason  such  faultiness  was  now  ascribed  to  physio- 
logic and  other  inhibitory  conditions  and  influences  which  it  is 
the  province  of  science  to  remedy. 

A  minimum  standard  of  common  intelligence,  skill  in  industry, 
and  self-control,  based  on  the  requirement,  in  such  respects, 
in  the  free  community  where  on  his  discharge  he  would  dwell, 
was  required  of  each  prisoner.  In  order  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
the  taste  and  preference  for  such  behavior,  the  habit  was  sought 
to  be  created  and  firmly  fixed.  For  the  effective  formation  of 
the  desired  habit  the  most  powerful  motives  acting  directly 
upon  the  mind  were  steadily  and  specially  brought  to  bear. 
And,  with  the  aid  of  the  very  competent  physical  apparatus  sup- 
plied and  the  assistance  of  experts  employed,  appeal  was  made 
also  to  the  bodily  sensation.  Simultaneous,  alternate  and  re- 
ciprocal attack  upon  the  ego,  for  needful  adjustment  of  the  in- 
ward impulse  and  the  outward  action  to  the  adopted  standard  of 
behavior  was  found  to  be  effectual  in  proportion  to  the  perfection 
of  balance,  wisdom  and  the  force  of  administration. 

VI. 

The  foregoing  observations,  interpretations  and  incident 
reflections  relating  to  the  physical  basis  of  crime  naturally  bring 
forward  some  considerations : 

I.  Everything  which  takes  place  has  its  natural  causes  though 
the  specific  natural  cause  cannot  always  be  designated  (Epicurus). 
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2.  Behavior  is  always  a  movement  or  chain  of  movements 
in  space,  either  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  or  of  something  in  the 
organism  such  as  a  neutral  current  (The  New  Realism). 

3.  The  truest  consideration  confidently  concludes  that  all 
human  conduct  is  affected  by  some  physical  cause  either  environ- 
ment or  physiologic  or  both  combined  (Regie's  Logic). 

4.  Consciousness  is  a  process  containing  a  nervously  endowed 
organism,  a  specific  type  of  response  to  stimulation  and  posi- 
tions of  the  environment  selected  by  the  response  (The  New 
Realism). 

5.  The  dependence  of  nervous  power  and  mental  energy  upon 
the  physical  changes  kept  up  by  the  circulation  of  oxygenated 
blood  through  the  brain  is  just  as  direct  and  immediate  as  the 
dependence  of  the  electric  activity  of  a  galvanic  battery  upon 
the  analogous  changes  taking  place  between  the  metals  and  the 
exciting  liquid  (W.  H.  Carpenter). 

6.  The  vital  force  of  the  soul,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
is  the  entelechy — the  completeness  of  the  body  (Aristotle). 

7.  Whether  actions  are  determined  by  capricious  and  arbitrary 
supernatural  powers,  or  by  a  blind  destiny  cooperating  with  dark 
and  mysterious  forces  within,  or  by  equally  blind  natural  laws 
and  material  conditions,  the  net  result  is  the  same.  One  is  not, 
at  any  time  or  under  any  conditions,  the  master  of  his  own  fate 
(Edwin  Bjorkson). 

8.  Man  is  what  he  does  and  does  what  he  is  (Anon). 

INFERENCES 

There  is,  unquestionably,  some  physical  basis  of  influence  that 
affects  all  human  behavior. 

Institutionary  and  individual  interference  with  the  personal 
liberty  cannot  rightly  supersede  proper  regard  for  the  public 
welfare. 

The  traditional  objects  of  imprisonment  such  as  administration 
of  justice,  advancement  of  abstract  morality,  a  satisfying  sense 
of  retribution,  in  and  for  themselves  considered  are  impracticable 
and,  indeed,  improper  aims.     The  purpose  of  protection  is  the 
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sole  justification,  and  when  it  is  effective  that  object  alone  includes 
and  supplies  every  proper  social  requirement. 

The  laws  and  the  imprisonment  should  restrain  offenders  until 
the  material  causes  of  their  criminality  are  cured  and  removed. 
The  time  required  and  means  to  be  employed  cannot  properly 
be  predicted  or  authoritatively  predetermined. 

The  penitentiary  imprisonment  both  in  theory  and  practice 
should  be  passionless,  neither  bitterness  nor  tenderness  should 
spoil  scientific  procedure. 

The  future  perfected  penitentiary  science  must  heavily  draw 
upon  the  knowledge  and  help  of  the  medical  profession. 


FROM  THE  FIELD. 

THE    1 914   MEETING    OF   THE   AMERICAN   ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE 

It  has  been  said  that  the  science  of  medicine  has  solved  certain 
of  its  problems  and  in  consequence  these  questions  are  now  social 
rather  than  medical.  This  is  true  insofar  as  medical  science 
has  proven  facts  and  established  theories  that  furnish  a  basis 
for  the  prevention  of  a  number  of  diseases  and  injuries.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  superstructure,  the  machine 
built  on  this  foundation  of  medical  facts,  can  be  effective  only  as 
it  is  fixed  to  and  proportioned  with  the  foundation.  The  steel 
bolts  of  the  practitioners  of  medicine  must  steady  the  social 
organizations  which  are  the  evident  effective  agencies  which 
often  overshadow  and  conceal  the  ground  work.  These  "ties" 
are  the  most  homely  and  least  evident  parts  of  the  machine  but 
upon  their  strength  and  endurance  the  output  of  the  social  better- 
ment operations  depends. 

The  American  Academy  of  Medicine  appreciates  this  responsi- 
bility of  the  medical  profession.  Medicine  has  a  social  phase 
and  sociology  has  a  medical  interest.  At  its  next  meeting,  the 
Academy  will  devote  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  relations 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  industries.  With  this  purpose 
in  mind,  the  following  tentative  outline  for  the  presentation  of 
the  subject  is  submitted  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy: 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  THE  INDUSTRIES. 

A.  Menace  to  Health  due  to 

I.  Nature  of   occupation. 

a.  Occupations  hazardous  per  se. 

I.  Occupation  toxemias. 

b.  Machinery  hazard. 

I.  Monotonous  forms  of  specialized  labor. 

II.  Operative's  physical  condition. 

a.  Child  labor. 

b.  Women  operators. 

I .  The  parturient  woman. 

c.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Fatigue. 

2.  Physical  environment. 
a'  Light. 
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b'  Heat  and  ventilation. 
c'  Crowding. 
d'  Noise. 
e'  Food. 

/'  Home  surroundings. 
g'  Improper  recreations. 
h'  Drug  abuse. 
B.  Remedial  and  Preventive  Measures. 

I.  Medical  inspection. 

a.  National,  state,  municipal,  or  private — which  or  how  coordinated? 
h.  Of  operatives. 
c.  Of  plant. 

II.  Medical  advice. 

a.  Construction  of  plant. 

b.  Rules  and  regulations  in  operating  plant — carelessness  and  reck- 
lessness. 

c.  Legislation. 

d.  Homes. 

e.  Social  environment. 

III.  Medical  treatment. 

a.  Injuries. 

b.  Sickness. 

A.    R.    C. 

*  * 

* 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortahty  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Willard,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  I4th-i7th  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  of  New  York.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed included  eugenics,  pre-natal  care  and  instruction  of  mothers, 
adequate  obstetrical  care,  problems  of  infant  hygiene  and  infant 
feeding,  standards  of  training  for  infant  welfare  nursing,  continua- 
tion schools  of  home-making  and  the  relation  of  vital  and  social 
statistics  to  plans  for  social  betterment.  The  closing  session 
was  devoted  to  reports  of  the  baby-saving  activities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  after  their  presentation  to  a  symposium  on  an 
ideal  plan  for  any  community  for  its  baby-saving  campaign. 
The  Association  elects  its  president  a  year  in  advance.  Mr. 
Homer  Folks,  of  New  York,  was  elected  president  for  19 15. 
Dr.  J.  Whitridge  Williams,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dean 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  succeeded  Dr.  Holt.  The 
following  other  officers  were  elected  for  the  current  year : 
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First  Vice-president:  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  Boston. 

Second  Vice-president:  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief  of  the  Federal  Children's 

Bureau,  Washington. 
Secretary:  Dr.  Philip  Van  Ingen,  New  York. 
Treasurer:  Mr.  Austin  McLanahan,  Baltimore. 
Executive  Committee: 

Dr.  J.  Whitridge  Williams,  Baltimore. 
Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  New  York. 
Dr.  Philip  Van  Ingen,  New  York. 
Dr.  Fritz  B.  Talbot.  Boston. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Huntington,  Boston. 
Dr.  J.  H.  M.  Knox,  Baltimore. 
Dr.  Mary  Sherwood,  Baltimore. 
Dr.  John  Howland,  Baltimore. 
Miss  M.  S.  Gardner,  Providence. 
The  following  directors  whose  terms  had  expired  were  reelected : 
Dr.  Wilmer  R.  Batt,  Harrisburg. 
Dr.  John  S.  Fulton,  Baltimore. 
Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  New  York. 
Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson,  Chicago. 
Miss  Zoe  La  Farge,  Detroit. 
Mr.  Austin  McLanahan,  Baltimore. 
Dr.  Jos.  S.  Neff,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  M.  Adelaide  Nutting,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Lowell  Putnam,  Boston. 
Dr.  Herman  Schwarz,  New  York. 
Dr.  Lillian  Welsh,  Baltimore. 
Dr.  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  Washington. 
The  following  additional  directors  were  elected  for  the  terms  of 
years  indicated : 
Five  years: 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Woodward,  Washington. 
Dr.  Gavin  S.  Fulton,  Louisville. 
Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  Boston. 
Dr.  John  W.  Kerr,  Washington. 
Four  years : 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Babbitt,  New  York. 
Three  years: 

Miss  M.  S.  Gardner,  Providence,  R.  L 
Two  years: 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch.  Boston. 
One  year: 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Adams,  Washington. 
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Twenty-four  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  Scot- 
land, Argentina  and  Italy  were  represented  in  the  registration 
at  the  meeting.  The  Association  has  grown  since  its  organiza- 
tion four  years  ago  from  a  little  group  of  workers  to  an  enrollment 
of  over  eight  hundred  persons.  Included  in  its  membership  are 
over  one  hundred  societies  which  represent  organized  baby-saving 
activities  in  53  cities  in  27  states.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation will  be  in  Boston  in  the  fall  ofi9i4.  g.b.k. 

*       * 
* 

RESOIvUTlONS. 

OfiFered  to  the  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School  Hy- 
giene, at  Buffalo,  August  25-30,  1913,^  by  S.  Adolphus  Knopf, 
M.D.,  of  New  York. 

Whereas,  Nearly  a  million  tuberculous  children  or  children  strongly 
predisposed  to  tuberculosis  are  attending  our  public  schools,  and  there  is 
hardly  accommodation  for  1500  to  receive  instruction  in  the  open  air;  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  is  convinced  that  the  open  air  school  is  one  ot 
the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis  in  child- 
hood, and  it  has  been  furthermore  demonstrated  that  nearly  all  climatic  con- 
ditions, providing  the  air  is  dust-free,  lend  themselves  to  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  predisposed  and  the  cure  of  the  afflicted;  and 

Whereas,  Statistics  show  that  there  are  not  nearly  enough  hospital  and 
sanatorium  accommodations  for  adults  and  children  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  or  children  suffering  with  tuberculous  joint  or  bone  diseases; 
and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  New  York  and  other  cities  that 
discarded  vessels  lend  themselves  admirably  to  transformation  into  all-year- 
round  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  consumptive  adults,  sanatoria  for  children 
afflicted  with  joint  and  other  types  of  tuberculosis,  and  into  open  air  schools 
for  tuberculous,  anemic,  and  nervous  children; 

Resolved,  That  the  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  peti- 
tions the  United  States  government  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  various 
States  of  the  Union  as  many  of  the  discarded  battleships  and  cruisers  as  possi- 
ble to  be  anchored  according  to  their  size  in  rivers  or  at  the  seashore  and  to 
be  utilized  by  the  respective  communities  for  open  air  schools,  preventoria, 
sanatorium  schools  for  children,  or  hospital-sanatoria  for  adults.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment of  the  example  it  has  given  by  consecrating  3  of  its  discarded  men  of 
war  to  the  combat  of  tuberculosis.     Be  it  further 

•Unanimously  adopted  at  the  final  general  meeting  of  the  Congress,  August  39,  1913. 
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Resolved,  That  this  Congress  expresses  the  sincere  wish  that  other  govern- 
ments may  follow  the  example  of  Italy ;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  American 
and  other  governments  represented  at  this  Congress. 

*        * 
* 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  a  committee  on  Janitor  Service,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam,  made  a  report  to  the 
Department  of  Science  Instruction  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  recommendations: 

To  standardize  janitor  service,  or  school  housekeeping,  the  first  step  is  to 
get  the  facts.  Every  building,  as  every  room  in  it,  has  its  own  conditions  to 
be  learned  and  controlled. 

This  can  be  done  with  least  expense  and  greatest  effectiveness  by  enlisting 
pupils'  co-operation.  Expense  is  negligible.  Eflfectiveness  is  along  three 
lines:  i.  Practically  constant  supervision  which  good  housekeepers  find  in- 
dispensable; 2,  permanent  records  of  sanitary  details  in  place  of  guesses  and 
opinions;  3,  interest  of  future^ voters  and  home-makers  in  such  details  by  prac- 
tice in  regulating  them. 

Health  Officers. — Appoint  a  group  of  health  officers  in  each  classroom,  for 
periods  so  limited  that  each  child  has  service  once  a  year.  Credit  their  work 
to  "physiology  and  hygiene,"  or  "nature  study,"  "domestic  science,"  physics, 
chemistry,  biology. 

Temperature. — Health  officers  shall  read  thermometers  hourly,  record  read- 
ings in  a  substantial  book,  chart  them  {e.  g.,  nurses'  clinical  charts)  on  a  black- 
board reserved  for  it,  where  pupils,  principal,  janitor  and  visitors  can  see  per- 
haps a  week's  record  at  a  glance.  When  conditions  permit  they  shall  read- 
just heat  sources,  ventilators  or  windows  to  secure  proper  temperature  which, 
when  artificial  heat  is  used,  should  never  exceed  68°  F.  Pupils  over  eight 
years  of  age  can  do  this,  sometimes  younger. 

Dustiness. — In  high  schools  health  officers  can  measure  or  estimate  it  by 
cultures,  or  by  the  "sugar  method"  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Standard  Methods  for  the  Examination  of  Air.  The  standard  is  2000  parti- 
cles (visible  under  a  two-thirds  inch  objective)  to  a  cubic  inch  of  air. 

In  elementary  grades  they  can  wipe  surfaces  with  a  clean  cloth.  If  dusting 
was  properly  done,  nothing  is  wiped  off.  Floor,  woodwork  and  furnishings 
should  be  as  immaculate  as  in  the  best  kept  home  or  hospital.  This  test 
should  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

Health  officers  should  be  responsible  for  the  moist  erasing  of  chalk,  but 
pupils  should  not  be  required  to  dust  rooms.  Officers  should  record  sweeping 
of  room  or  corridor  while  pupUs  or  teachers  are  obliged  to  use  the  rooms. 
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(Severe  penalties  for  this  violation  of  sanitary  rights  should  be  enforced  by 
school  boards.) 

Elementary  pupils  over  eight  years  of  age  can  do  this,  including  record- 
keeping. 

Relative  Humidity. — Officers  over  eleven  years  of  age  can  be  taught  to  use 
safely  the  whirling  wet-dry  bulb  thermometer  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau.  The  danger  of  breaking  is  lessened  by  tying  to  the  back  a 
stick  projecting  a  few  inches  beyond  the  bulbs.  One  instrument  is  enough 
for  an  ordinary  building.  Relative  humidity  should  be  recorded  and  charted 
about  a  half  hour  after  the  session  opens.  It  can  well  be  done  later,  also. 
Where  possible  officers  shall  readjust  artificial  sources  of  humidity  (evapo- 
rating pans,  steam  radiators,  etc.),  or  windows,  to  maintain  relative  humidity 
at  50  per  cent. 

Air  Currents. — When  ventilating  flues  have  no  current  indicators  of  their 
own,  officers  should  measure  currents  with  an  anemometer  (one  is  enough 
for  the  usual  building),  or  estimate  them  with  candle  or  joss  stick.  Pupils 
over  eleven  can  use  them,  perhaps  younger.  The  effectiveness  of  air  current 
is  best  learned  by  comparing  the  smell  of  schoolroom  air  with  that  out  of 
doors — the  standard  of  freshness.  Air  currents  and  freshness  should  be  re- 
corded at  least  once  at  the  middle  of  each  session.  Officers  should  make  such 
readjustments  of  windows  or  ventilators  as  indicated. 

Cleanliness. — Cleanliness  of  washbowls,  waterclosets,  and  of  any  other 
part  of  building  or  yard  should  be  recorded  once  each  session.  Dirt  on  win- 
dows sometimes  diminishes  illumination  one-quarter  to  one-third,  measured 
by  a  photometer.  The  instrument  is  costly,  and  until  a  less  expensive  method 
is  devised  the  opinion  of  health  officers  can  be  given.  Dirty  windows  are  im- 
portant in  rooms  badly  ventilated  or  specially  exposed  to  smoke  and  dust. 
Such  windows  sometimes  need  washing  once  in  two  weeks.  Pupils  over  eleven, 
possibly  younger,  can  do  this  reporting. 

General  Suggestions. — Health  officers  from  older  grades  can  be  appointed 
for  rooms  where  pupils  are  too  young  for  any  special  detail. 

When  a  fault  is  found  beyond  pupils'  function  to  remedy,  it  should  be  re- 
ported immediately  to  the  proper  authority,  probably  the  principal.  It 
is  wise  never  to  "interfere  with  the  janitor."  This  report  and  the  result 
following  should  be  stated  in  "Health  Officers'  Permanent  Records." 

For  other  than  classrooms  and  for  corridors  groups  can  be  specially  ap- 
pointed, their  duties  being  suitably  modified. 

Some,  if  not  all,  of  these  exercises  in  practical  sanitation  can  be  undertaken 
quietly  at  any  time  by  any  teacher  in  charge  of  any  room.  One  or  the  other 
is  already  proved  practicable  in  individual  schools  within  the  last  ten  years 
The  accumulated  data  will  be  invaluable.  It  is  the  practical  first  step  in  re- 
ducing "school  diseases,"  including  tuberculosis  which  increases  all  thru 
school  years  (except  in  open  air  schools),  and  among  teachers  has  a  mortality 
rate  higher  than  among  the  general  public. 
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These  facts  will  help  demonstrate  that  school  housekeepers,  like  others, 
must  be  trained  in  sanitary  methods.  Janitors'  salaries  and  their  supervisors' 
often  equal  and  sometimes  exceed  salaries  of  teachers,  principals  and  other 
trained  workers  whose  responsibilities  are  no  more  serious,  and  who  are  care- 
fully prepared  and  tested  before  appointment. 

*        * 

The  Child  Welfare  Magazine,  the  official  organ  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers,  offers  prizes  on  housekeeping  in  elementary- 
schools  thru  its  Department  of  Child  Hygiene.  These  prizes 
are  offered  to  Mothers'  Clubs  of  the  Congress  and  are  three  in 
number.  One  of  $ioo,  another  of  $60,  and  the  third  of  $40. 
They  are  to  be  awarded  in  the  order  of  excellence  for  the  studies 
of  housekeeping  in  elementary  schools,  each  study  being  of  three 
buildings.  The  awards  will  be  annotmced  at  the  National  Child 
Welfare  Congress  in  April  and  manuscript  must  be  submitted 
to  the  editor  of  the  Department,  Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam,  of  Provi- 
djence,  not  later  than  March  i,  19 14. 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

"  They  shall  beat  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks."     Micah,  4:3. 

"Only  you  shall  beat  your  hooks  into  spears."     Joel,  3  :  10. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Buffalo 
International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  last  August  wherein 
a  \'ery  admirable  use  is  suggested  for  discarded  battleships  and 
cruisers.  What  more  fitting  use  could  be  made  of  these  out- 
dated vessels,  after  having  served  their  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  as  instruments  of  war,  than  to  make 
them  places  of  refuge  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  and  death? 
The  idea  should  appeal  to  every  class  of  citizen.  The  rapid 
progress  of  invention  makes  the  continual  building  of  warships 
an  absolute  necessity  to  keep  up  to  date.  The  veriest  jingo 
should  be  glad  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  better  use  of 
these  ancient  war  vessels  than  the  scrap  heap;  the  economist, 
that  the  period  of  utihty  should  be  prolonged;  the  peace  advo- 
cate, that  some  use  be  found  for  these  vessels  which  he  considers 
othen^ase  to  be  useless;  the  philanthropist,  that  a  means  is  pro- 
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vided  whereby  many  that  cannot  now  be  taken  care  of,   shall 
find  a  place  of  refuge. 

We  have  ventured  to  head  this  with  two  quotations 
from  the  seers  of  ancient  history.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  indeed  to 
beat  one's  spears  in  pruning  hooks  and  feel  that  the  instrument 
of  war  will  become  a  useful  instrument  of  peace.  Notwithstand- 
ing there  are  times  when  there  must  be  a  change  and  weapons  of 
war  be  made.  One  great  fact  in  opposition  to  the  desires  of  those 
who  are  expert  in  naval  affairs  that  a  certain  number  of  battle- 
ships be  constructed  each  year  is  the  short  life  and  the  great  ex- 
pense attendant  upon  the  construction  of  so  many  new  vessels. 
Utilization  of  the  discarded  vessels  lessens  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment, for  altho  it  might  be  less  expensiv  to  build  vessels  of  an- 
other character  and  have  them  applied  from  the  beginning  to 
sanatorium  purposes,  still  we  must  not  brush  aside  the  opinions 
of  those  trained  in  military  affairs  and  make  our  desire  for  peace 
so  to  rule  our  actions  as  to  prevent  our  being  able  to  prepare  for 
a  contingency  of  war.  Hence,  the  beating  of  the  abandoned 
war  vessels  into  pruning  hooks  of  sanatoria  opens  a  way  for  pre- 
paring spears  that  are  thought  to  be  needed  by  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  take  cognizance  of  such  things. 


Mrs.  Frank  DeGarmo,  of  6186  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Country  Life  Department  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers,  has  devised  several  schemes  to  bring  the  child 
into  intelligent  touch  with  the  social  order,  and  to  make  the  boy 
or  girl  conscious  of  the  vital  utility  of  the  school  period.  The 
"Parent-teacher  Partnership  Report  Card"    is  especially   happy 

in  its  conception. 

*       * 
* 

The  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  engaged  in  a  very  laudable  effort  to  reduce  the 
number  of  unnecessary  blind  from  wood  alcohol  poisoning  by  a 
campaign  of  education  and  prevention.  For  the  former  it  has 
issued  an  illustrated  folder  on  wood  alcohol  in  English,  Yiddish, 
and  Italian.     For  the  latter,  it  is  agitating  for  a  requirement  that 
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everything  containing  wood  alcohol  should  be  markt  poison 
with  the  additional  note  that  it  may  cause  blindness  or  death 
if  swallowed  or  inhaled.  The  effort  of  this  Committee  is  commend- 
able and  should  be  aided  by  every  right-thinking  citizen.  Doubt- 
less copies  of  the  folder  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom,  Room  67,  105  East  22d  St., 
New  York  City. 


ACADEMY  PERSONALS. 

Meckel,  E.  B.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical 
Society. 

HoAG,  Ernest  Bryant,  has  completed  his  appointment  with  the  Minnesota 
State  Board  of  Health  and  has  returned  to  California  to  resume  University  work. 
He  will  be  available  for  lectures  and  a  limited  amount  of  special  health  or- 
ganization work  in  schools  during  the  coming  winter. 

KiEFER,  Guy  L.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society. 

Sheldon,  Charles  Stuart,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Medical  Society. 


NECROLOGY. 


1904.     Mr.  5.     R.  S.  Goodwin. 
1913.     S.  28.       Edwin  B.  Harvey. 

O.  22.      Lucas  Championniere. 


LITERATURE  NOTES. 

Modern  Problems  of  Biology.  Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Jena,  December,  1912.  By  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  LL.D.,  Yale, 
Toronto  and  St.  Andrews;  D.Sc,  Oxford;  Director  of  the  Anatomical 
Laboratories,  Harvard  Medical  School;  Exchange  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Jena,  1912-13.  With  fifty-three  illustrations. 
Cloth,  124  pp.     Price,  $1 .25,  net.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 

Dr.  Minot  says  in  his  preface :  "  It  is  always  a  difficult  problem 
to  so  present  new  biological  discoveries  that  they  will  be  compre- 
hensible to  a  mixt  public,  and  yet  lose  nothing  of  their  scientific 
value."  And  this  gives  the  key  to  the  work  as  well  as  an  insight 
to  the  spirit  of  the  man.  It  is  a  book  intended  for  the  general 
reader  and  not  for  the  biologist  and  does  give  an  admirable 
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presentation  of  the  newer  discoveries  and  advances  in  the  science 
of  biology,  losing  nothing  of  their  scientific  value  because  of  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  author,  yet  presenting  the  truths  in  a  man- 
ner easily  comprehensible  to  any  one  who  would  be  at  all  attracted 
by  the  book.     The  six  lectures  are  designated: 

1 .  The  New  Cell  Doctrine. 

2.  Cytomorphosis. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  Immortality. 

4.  The  Development  of  Death.         ^ 

5.  The  Determination  of  Sex. 

6.  The  Notion  of  Life. 

While  we  commend  the  book  to  the  profest  biologist  as  being 
well  worth  his  perusal  its  greater  field  of  usefulness  will  be  found 
among  the  general  public  who  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  wonder- 
ful progress  made. 

The  Microtomist's  Vade-Mecum.     A  handbook  of  the  Methods  of  Micro- 
scopic Anatomy.     By  Arthur   BollES   LEE.     Seventh   Edition.     Phila- 
delphia, P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.     Cloth,     pp.  526.     Price,  $4.00,  net. 
In  this  most  recent  edition  of  Lee's  Handbook  for  Laboratory 
workers,   the  conciseness  and  excellence  of  the  former  editions 
have  been  maintained.     It  is  well  paragraphed  and  variations  in 
type  properly  emphasized  make  reference  easy.     The  chapters 
on  the   "Blood  and   Nervous  System"   are   of  special  interest, 
having  been,  for  the  most  part,  rewritten;  some  detail  is  given 
to  the  description  of  the  stains  of  Roman  y  Cajal  and  Bielschowsky 
for  neurofibrils.     The  suggestions  with  regard  to  fixing-solutions 
and  mounting  specimens  are  also  worthy  of  mention. 

This  book  seems  especially  of  value  as  a  volume  of  first  reference 
to  the  histologist  where  abundant  opportunity  for  simplification 
of  the  text  is  afforded  by  the  numerous  notations  of  the  original 
papers  which  stud  the  pages  and  further  suggests  itself  of  value  in 
the  expression  of  opinions  based  upon  long  experience  in  the 
microtomist's  art.  W.  L.  EsTES,  Jr. 

Number  4  of  the  current  issue  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Bulletin  contains  the  transactions  of  the  ninth  annual 
conference  on  Medical  Legislation,  held  in  Chicago  on  February 
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25>  i9i3>  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  on  Health  and  Public 
Instruction.  The  Conference  heard  what  is  doing,  or  attempted, 
in  medical  legislation  in  the  various  states  thru  reports  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Committee.  After  these  reports, 
it  received  and  discust  the  reports  of  special  committees,  e.  g., 
Committee  on  Railway  Sanitation,  on  Medical  Expert  Testi- 
mony, etc.  Much  valuable  information  is  contained  in  the  pages 
of  this  number  of  the  Bulletin,  but  it  is,  comparatively,  of  little 
use  for  reference  for  lack  of  either  an  index  or  table  of  contents. 

The  Quarterly  of  the  Federation  of  the  State  Medical  Boards  of 
the  United  States  is  the  title  of  a  new  periodical  to  serve  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  new  Society  of  State  Medical  Examining 
Boards.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  two  federations  agreed  to 
disband  and  then  to  form  a  single  society  thereby  to  increase  its 
influence  and  usefulness.  Number  i  was  issued  in  October  of 
the  present  year  and  makes  a  handsomely  appearing  pamflet 
of  96  pages.  The  paper  is  good  and  the  press  work  excellent, 
making  it  at  once  an  attractiv  volume.  The  purpose  of  the 
Quarterly  is  to  seek  and  to  publish  accurate  information  concern- 
ing medical  education  and  help  in  the  work  of  the  state  boards; 
to  determine  the  standards  for  medical  education  and  when  this 
is  accomplisht  to  advocate  uniform  state  laws  for  the  practice  of 
medicine.     Indeed,  to  quote  its  own  statement: 

Our  policy  is  to  seek  the  best  in  medical  education,  regardless  of  the  source, 
with  open  mind  and  without  prejudice.  We  shall  ever  remember  that  the 
teaching  of  medicine  has  two  halves — the  necessarj'  material  equipment  and 
the  inspiring  spirituality  of  the  teacher;  it  takes  the  two  halves  to  make  the 
whole. 

The  editor  is  Dr.  Otto  V.  Huffman,  the  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Board  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  manuscript  or  items  of  news 
should  be  sent  and  it  is  printed  by  the  "Federation  Press,"  Eas- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  all  subscriptions  and  business  com- 
munications should  be  sent,  the  subscription  price  being  $2 .  00. 

The    Physician's   Visiting    List    (Lindsay   &   Blakiston's).     For    1914. 
Sixty-third  year  of  its  publication.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  anything  new  in  praise  of  this  old  and  re- 
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liable  visiting  list,  the  friend  and  companion  of  many  thousands 
of  physicians  since  its  first  issuing.  Notwithstanding  its  age,  it 
renews  its  use  from  time  to  time  while  the  memoranda  which  forms 
the  preface  to  the  list  itself  is  revised  and  kept  up  to  date. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "Wellcome"  Photographic 
Exposm-e  Record  and  Diary  for  1914.  It  presents  the  usual  valu- 
able information  and  gives  ample  space  for  memorandum  for  the 
purposes  indicated  and  must  be  a  very  useful  book  to  those  who 
practise  photography.  Its  price  is  $0.50  and  is  publisht  by 
Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.,  35-39  West  33d  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Eugenics  Review  for  October  is  of  greater  interest  than  the 
average  number  of  this  very  interesting  periodical.  The  first 
article  is  an  address  by  Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  University,  delivered  at  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  July,  19 13.  Among  the  other  valua- 
ble papers  are:  a  translation  from  the  French  of  an  article  by  the 
Director  of  Statistics  of  France  on  Depopulation  and  Eugenics; 
and  a  translation  from  the  Danish  of  a  suggestive  article  entitled 
The  Inferior  Quality  of  the  First-Born  Children.  The  correspond- 
ence and  review  pages  are  especially  interesting,  while  the  report 
of  the  Section  on  Medical  Sociology  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation is  of  markt  interest. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has  issued  a 
bulletin  recently  giving  the  labor  laws  passed  by  Congress  and 
the  state  legislatures  of  19 13. 

Commendable  legislation  has  been  adopted  in  most  states  in- 
volving some  phase  of  the  "labor"  question  and  the  Association 
is  to  be  complimented  for  bringing  together  these  laws  so  that 
they  can  be  consulted  conveniently. 

The  Literary  Digest  has  ceast  being  a  mere  visitor  and  has  be- 
come an  essential  member  of  every  household  desiring  to  be  well 
informed. 
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The  Supposed  Death-Rates  of  Abstainers  and  Non-abstainers  and  their 
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